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PREFATORY NOTE 


As in the preceding volumes of this series, agree- 
ment between the Sintenis (Teubner, 1873-1875) 
and Bekker (Tauchnitz, 1855-1857) editions of the 
Parallel Lives has been taken as the basis for the 
text. Any preference of one to the other, and any 
departure from both, have been indicated. An 
abridged account of the manuscripts of Plutarch 
may be found in the Introduction to the first 
volume. Of the Lives presented in this volume, the 
Agesilaiis and Pompey are contained in the Codex 
Sangermanensis (S*) and the Codex Seitenstettensis 
(S), and in a few instances weight has been given 
to readings from the Codex Matritensis (M*), on 
the authority of the collations of Charles Graux, as 
published in Burstans Jahresbericht (1884). No 
attempt has been made, naturally, to furnish either 
a diplomatic text or a full critical apparatus. For 
these, the reader must still be referred to the major 
edition of Sintenis (Leipzig, 1839-1846, 4 voll., 8vo). 
The reading which follows the colon in the critical 
notes is that of the Teubner Sintenis, and also, unless 
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PREFATORY NOTE 


otherwise stated in the note, of the Tauchnitz 
Bekker. 

All the standard translations of the Lives have 
been carefully compared and utilized, including that 
of the Pompey by Professor Long. 


B. PERRIN, 


New Haven, Connecricut, U.S.A. 
March, 1917. 
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(5) Pericles and Fabius Max- 
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THE TRADITIONAL ORDER OF THE 
PARALLEL LIVES. 


(1) Theseus and Romulus. 

(2) Lycurgus and Numa, 

(3) Solon and Publicola, 

(4) Themistocles and Camillus. 

(5) Pericles and Fabius Maximus. 

(6) Alcibiades and Coriolanus. 

(7) Timoleon and Aemilius Panlus. 

(8) Pelopidas and Marcellus. 

(9) Aristides and Cato the Elder. 
(10) Philopoemen and Flamininus. 
(11) Pyrrhus and Caius Marius. 
(12) Lysander and Sulla. 

(18) Cimon and Lucullus. 

(14) Nicias and Crassus. 

(15) Sertorius and Enmenes. 

(16) Agesilaiis and Pompey. 

(17) Alexander and Julius Caesar. 

(18) Phocion and Cato the Younger. 

(19) Agis and Cleomenes, and Tiberius and Caius 
Gracchus. 

(20) Demosthenes and Cicero. 

(21) Demetrius and Antony. 

(22) Dion and Brutus. 


(24) Aratus, 
(23) Artaxerxes. 
(25) Galba, 

(26) Otho. 


AGESILAUS 


ATPHSIAAO® 


I, “Apyidapos o ZevEidapov Baciretoas ém- 
faves Aaxedaipovior, katéAuTrev viov ex yuvaiKds 
evdoxipov, Aapmidods, "Ayw, kal ToL vewtepov 
€E Evrodias tis Mednoummida Ouyatpos, ’Ayn- 
gihaov. émet b€ tis Bactheias "Ayidse mpocy- 
KOVONS KATA TOV VopLov id@aTns eddxer Brotevoey 
6 ’Aynoiraos, HxOn TH reyouevynv ayoyhy ev 
ANaxedaipon, oxAnpav pev otcav 7H Siaitn Kal 
TodUTOvor, Tatbevovoay 6 Tous véous dpyecOat. 
&6 Kai hacw br6 Tob Lepwvidou tiv Lardprnv 
mpoanyopedabar “ SapaciuBpotov,” ws wddiota 
dia Tov eOdyv Tods Tod Tas TOis Vopots TEeLOnviouS 
Kal yecponGets rovotcay, daotep imrmous edOds &F 
apx7s Sapalouévous. tavtys adinow 6 vépios 
THS avayens Tos éml Bacirdeia tpedopévovs 
maidas. ‘Aynathd@ 6é Kal tobro vriipEev iS.ov, 
ee emi TO apxew un amaidevtoy tod dpyxe- 
cOa.! dio Kai Todd Tov Bactréwv edbappoors- 
TaTov avtov trois imnxoos Tapécxe, TH Hicet 
HYELOMKG Kat BaciyuK@ TpotKTHadpevos amo 
Tis aywyhs 70 Snpotixov Kal dirdvOpwrov. 

IL. “Ky 6€ tats Kadroupévais ayédaws TOY cuv- 
Tpeponéver taidwv Avoavédpov éxyev épactiy, 


1 rob ipxecba with M* and Cobet: upxecdas. 


Paris 
Editioi 
a. 7 


Pp. 
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AGESILAUS 


I. Arcuipamus, the son of Zeuxidamas, after an 
illustrious reign over the Lacedaemonians, left 
behind him a son, Agis, by Lampido,a woman of 
honourable family; and a much younger son, 
Agesilatis, by Eupolia, the daughter of Melesippidas, 
The kingdom belonged to Agis by law, and it was 
thought that Agesilaiis would pass his life in a private 
station. He was therefore given the so-called 
“agoge, or course of public training in Sparta, which, 
although austere in its mode of life and full of 
hardships, educated the youth to obedience. For 
this reason it was, we are told, that Simonides gave 
Sparta the epithet of “iman-subduing,” since more 
than in any other state her customs made her 
citizens obedient to the laws and tractable, like 
horses that are broken in while yet they are colts. 
From this compulsory training the law exempts the 
heirs-apparent to the throne. But Agesilaiis ,was 
singular in this also, that he had been educated to 
obey before he came to command. For this reason 
he was much more in harmony with his subjects 
than any of the kings; to the commanding and 
kingly traits which were his by nature there had 
been added by his public training those of popularity 
and kindliness. 

II. While he was among the so-called “bands 
of boys who were reared together, he had as his 
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extrayeta pddicta TO Kocpiw THs Pucews 
avtod. dirovekotatos yap wv Kal Ovpoedé- 
oTatos év Tois véots Kal TMdvTAa mpwTevery Bovro- 
Mevos, Kal TO ahodpov Exwv Kal paydatov duaxyov 
Kai dvoexBiactor, evreeia Tadw ad Kal Tpao- 
TTL ToLodTOS Hv olos PoBw pndév, aioyuvy &é 
TdavTa Tole TA TpoTTaTTOLEVva, Kal TOS Yroyots 
adyuvecOar parrov % Tovs movous BapivecOat' 
tHv 6& Tod axédous THPwoLY 1) TE Opa TO co- 
patos avlodvros éréxpumte, Kal TO padins pepev 
Kal (Nap@s TO ToLodTO, TalCovTa Kal oKwOTTOVTA 
MpOTOV éauTOV, ov puKxpov Hv éeTavopPwpa Tod 
maOous, GAA Kal Thy tAroTiplav éxdnroTépav 
émroiet, mpos pndéva movov pnde mpakey ama- 
yopevovtos avtod dia thy ywrdtyTa. Ths Sé 
Hopdis elxova perv ove eyouev (abtos yap ove 
nOédnoev, GAA Kal aroOvijcxwv arelre “ wHTE 
Tractav pte pupnrdy” tiva rotnoacOar Tod 
gTwMpATOS eixdva), éyeTar Sé pixpds Te yevéaOat 
Kai tT Ow edeatappovntos: 4 bé idaporns Kal 
To evOupov ev dmavte Kaip@ Kal mavynades, 
axGewov 5é cat Tpaxd undérote prjte havi prjTe 
det, TOY Kad@v Kal wpaiwv épacpiwTEpov avTov 
axpt yijpws wapeixer. ws 8¢ Ocddpactos ictopel, 
tov “Apyxidapov éSypiwaav of &popor yjpavta 
yuvaika puxpavy “OU yap Baorreis,” pacar, 
“appr, adda Bactreidia yevvdcer.” 

TH. Baotdevovros 6€ "Ayidos rev Axi Siddns 
éx Luxerias guyas cis Aaxedaipova: Kai yYpovor 
ovrw rodvv ev TH mode Stayov, aitiav éoye TH 
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AGESILAUS, u. 1-11. 1 


lover Lysander,! who was smitten particularly with his 
native decorum. For although he was contentious 
and high-spirited beyond his fellows, wishing to be 
first in all things, and having a vehemence and tury 
which none could contend with or overwhelm, on the 
other hand he had such a readiness to obey and such 
gentleness, that he did whatever was enjoined 
upon him, not at all from a sense of fear, but always 
from a sense of honour, and was more distressed 
by censure than he was oppressed by hardships. As 
for his deformity, the beauty of his person in its 
youthful prime covered this from sight, while the 
ease and gaiety with which he bore such a 
misfortune, being first to jest and joke about himself, 
went far towards rectifying it. Indeed, his lameness 
brought his ambition into clearer light, since it led 
him to decline no hardship and no enterprise 
whatever, We have no likeness of him (for he 
himself would not consent to one, and even when he 
lay dying forbade the making of “either statue or 

picture” of his person), but he is said to have been 
a little man of unimposing presence. And yet his 
gaiety and good spirits in every crisis, and _ his 
raillery, which was never offensive or harsh either in 
word or look, made him more lovable, down to his 
old age, than the young and beautiful. But 

\< according to Theophrastus, Archidamus was fined 
by the ephors for marrying a little woman, “ For 
she will bear us,” they said, “not kings, but 
kinglets.” 

Iff. It was during the reign of Agis that 
Alcibiades came from Sicily as an exile to Sparta, 
and he had not been long in the city when he 
incurred the charge of illicit intercourse with Timaea, 


x 1 Cf. Lycurgus, xvii. 1 ; Lysander, xxii. 3.7 G 
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ryuvatKs TOU Baciréas, Tipaia, ouveiva, Kat TO 
yer dev ef abris maddpiov ov« egy yiv@oKe 
0 "Ayes, arn’ é& "AdeBiddou yeyoueva. TOUTO 
8é od mavu ducKohas THv Ttpatav eveykeiv ona 
Aotpis, aAda Kal yb upiloveay olan T™pos Tas 
etAwtioas "AdKiBiddny 7O taidiov, ov Acwruxt- 
Bny, Kanely: Kal pevtot kat Tov “ArdKiBeadnv 
avTOV ov pos USpw Th Trwaia pavac GS ELD, 
ada protepoupevov BacireverBar Lraptuitas 
bro tTav é& éavtod yeyovotwrv. bia TadtTa pev 
THS Aaxedaipovos “AAKBeadys vreEjr Ge, poBn- 
Gels Tov “Ayu o &€ rats Tov pev GdXov xpovor 
Uromros ay TO "Ay, Kal yvnotou Tepayy ovK 
elye map. av7@, vooobyte bé TpoaTrEg ov Kal 
Saxptov é émeroev viov drop Hvar TOAAQY évavtiov. 

Ov pyv adda TerevTHGavTOS Tod "Ayidos oO 
Avaavspos, 45) Katavevavpaynkas ’AOnvaious 
Kal péytotov év Yraptyn Suvapevos, tov “Aynoi- 
Naov éml THY Baotretav Tponyev, @S Ov T™pocn}- 
Kovoay évtTe voOm To Acwru xion. LOUD bé 
Kal TOV addy ToMTOv, ae THY dperny * Tov 
"Aynatddou Kal To cuvTeTpadGar Kal peTETXN- 
Kévae THS ceyoryisy ep tAoTLLodVTO kal ouverparrov 
avT@ mpodvpos. nv b€ AvorreiOns a avnp Xpug podo- 
yos év Smdptn, pavreray Te maharev UmoT ews 
Kal Soa mepl Ta Oeta copas elvat Kat TEPLTTOS. 
ovtos ovK épy Geuttov civar ywrAor yevéoOat Tis 
Aaxedaipovos Bactrdéa, kal ypnopor év TH Stxn 
ToLovToOY aveyivorKe’ 


— <= 


Ppateo 5%, Lraptn, Kaimrep peyaavxos €ouca, 

py oé0ev aptimodsos BXaotyn yar) Bactrcla: 

1314 chy aper}y Coraés and Bekker, after Bryan: thy 
dperny. 
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the wife of the king. The child, too, that was born 
of her, Agis refused to recognize as his own, 
declaring that Alcibiades was its father. Duris says 
that Timaea was not very much disturbed at this, 
but in whispers to her Helot maids at home 
actually called the child Alcibiades, not Leotychides ; 
moreover, that Alcibiades himself also declared that 
he had not approached Timaea out of wanton passion, 
but because he was ambitious to have the Spartans 
reigned over by his descendants. On this account 
Alcibiades withdrew from Sparta, being in fear of 
Agis; and the boy was always an object of suspicion 
to Agis, and was not honoured by him as legitimate. 
But when the king lay sick, the supplications and 
tears of Leotychides prevailed upon him to declare 
him his son in the presence of many witnesses. 

Notwithstanding this, after the death of Agis,’ 
Lysander, who by this time had subdued the 
Athenians at sea and was a man of the greatest 
influence in Sparta, tried to advance Agesilaiis to the 
throne, on the plea that Leotychides was a bastard 
and had no claim upon it. Many of the other citizens 
also, owing to the excellence of Agesilatis and the fact 
that he had been reared with them under the common 
restraints of the public training, warmly espoused 
the plan of Lysander and co-operated with him. But 
there was a diviner in Sparta, named Diopeithes, who 
was well supplied with ancient prophecies, and was 
thought to be eminently wise in religious matters. 
This man declared it contrary to the will of Heaven 
that a lame man should be king of Sparta, and cited 
at the trial of the case the following oracle :— 


“‘ Bethink thee now, O Sparta, though thou art 
very glorious, lest from thee, sound of foot, there 
L 1 Cf. Alcibiades, xxiii. 7 f. 2 In 398 B.c. 

Ste > 7 
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Synpov yap vovool ce KaTacynoovow dedTTOL 
POic(Bpotov x emi Kia xvAwdopevov Troré- 
fL0L0. 


5 mpos tadta Avoavdpos edeyev ws, eb mavu go- 
Boivto tov xpnopov of Staptiatat, pvdaktéov 
autois ein tov AewTuxidnv: ot yap ef mpoc- 

\ id a cal 
mrTalicas Tis Tov Toda Bacireval, TO Ged Sta- 
péperv, GAN et pn yvjoros oy pndé “‘Hpaxdretdns, 

~ ‘ ha 7 ’ . Les 
ToUTO THY xyorAnY elvas Pacireiav. o bé “Ayy- 
airaos py kat Tov Lloced® catapaptupeiy tov 
A ie A a 
Aewruyiiou ti vobeiav, éxBarorta cercpo tod 
ra X a 3 Le J f \ / a / 
Gaddpou tov “Ayu: am éxeivov b& mréov H déxa 
ra t ia As f 
pnvev SerOovtov yevéo bas tov Newrvyidyy. 
IV. Otrw 6€ wai ba radra Baothevs atro- 
x ieee) i ha as 2 X x ‘ 
devyOels 0 “Aynairaos evOus elye Kal Ta xXp?}- 
Ao e ’ ? r ‘ 
pata Tov “Aytéos, ws vodov amedacas Tov Aew- 
° X 1 2 
TuxXiony.  opav S& To’s amo pNTpPOS otKeEtoUS 
a oy a 4 fe i 
émverKels ev ovtTas, laxyup@s 5é Tevomévous, a7ré- 
a , la 
velmev avTols TA Huicea TOY YpHpdTwy, EvvoLaV 
ie lal ‘ f 3 * t \ a 
éavt@ Kai So€av avti POdvou xai Sduopeveias 
Bop cal t , a 4 
1 TH KAnpovopla KatacKevalopevos. 6 Oé 
hy Ep EQIP ple i 1b Op , ’ 
fyow 6 Bevopar, bt. wavta th watpiou rreO6- 
pevos toxve TAEloTOr, Gate Toteiv 6 Bovrocto, 
a fal fe a 
2 TowvTov éaTt. TeV ehopwy AY TOTE Kal TOV 
a ta , 
yepovT@my TO péeyloTov éV TH ToALTELA KpaToS, 
i ls \ 
dp oi pev éviavtov dpyovat povov, o1 Sé yéportes 
‘ 2, a iN) 
bi Biov tavtny éxovce Thy Tiny, erl TO pH 
mavta tois Bactrtevow e&eivae cuvtaxdetes, 


AGESILAUS, m1. 4-1v. 2 


spring a maimed royalty ; for long will unexpected 
toils oppress thee, and onward-rolling billows of 
man-destroying war.” 


To this Lysander answered that, in case the 
Spartans stood in great fear of the oracle, they must 
be on their guard against Leotychides; for it 
mattered not to the god that one who halted in his 
gait should be king, but if one who was not lawfully 
begotten, nor even a descendant of Heracles, should 
be king, this was what the god meant by the 
“maimed royalty.” And Agesilaiis declared that 
Poseidon also had borne witness to the bastardy of 
Leotychides, for he had cast Agis forth from his bed- 
\’chamber by an earthquake, and after this more than 
, ten months elapsed before Leotychides was born.} 
IV. In this way, and for these reasons, Agesilaiis 
was appointed king, and straightway enjoyed 
possession of the estates of Agis as well as his throne, 
after expelling Leotychides as a bastard. But seeing 
that his kinsmen on his mother’s side, though worthy 
folk, were excessively poor, he distributed among 
them the half of his estates, thereby making his 
inheritance yield him good-will and reputation 
instead of envy and hatred. As for Xenophon’s 
X statement? that by obeying his country in every- 






‘thing he won very great power, so that he did what 
he pleased, the case is as follows. At that time the 
ephors and the senators had the greatest power in 
the state, of whom the former hold office for a year 
only, while the senators enjoy their dignity for life, 
their offices having been instituted to restrain the 
power of the kings, as I have said in my Life of 


ma Cf. Alcibiades, xxiii. 8; Lysander) xxii. 3 ff; Xenophon, 
ie Hellenica, iii. 3, 2. ® Xenophon’s/A gesilutis, vi. 4. 
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as év Trois rept Avroupyou yeypanrar. 610 Kal 
TATpPLKNY TLVa 7 pos avTovs amo TOD maravod 
dretéhovy edOds ot Bactreis Pidoverxtav Kai b.a- 
hopav waparxauPavortes. o 5 ‘Aynaidaos éri 
THv évavtiay oboy AOE, Kal TO ToAEpeEly Kal 
TO mpoaKpoveww avTols éacas eBepdreve, Taons 
bev am éxeivov mpatews apXoperos, et dé KAN- 
Gein, Oatrov 4 Babny eTrELyO{LEVOS, do dkus 6é 
TUXoL xadijpevos € €v T@ Baordixe OeéK@ Kal xen- 
parivon, émtovat trols épépots imeEavioraro, TOV 
o' ets THY yepovotay Gel KaTaTaTTopEevey éxdoTw 
XAaivav emrepme Kal Boiv dpiaretov. ex b¢é 
TOUT@Y Tepay Soxav kal peyaduvey TO akiopa 
TiS exeiv@v apxis, éeravOaveyv avEwv thy éav- 
TOU Svvapuey Kal TH Bastheta mpoatBépevos 
péyeOos ex THs mpos auTov etvolas svyYwpov- 
pee 

. Ev 6é tais Tos TOUS adous TOXITAS 
danas éxOpos Hv apeNTT OTE POS hy piros. Tovs 
nev yap EX9pods adtKws ovK éBraT Te, Tois be 
irow «al ta pry Sixata ouvérpatte. Kal Tovs 
pev exOpods noxuveto wun) TLnav KaTopOodvTas, 
Tous b€ pirovs ovx edvvato eye duaptdavov- 
Tas, adda nal Bonbav nyddrXeTo Kal cuveea- 
papTavey avrois” ovoev yap @eTo TOV hidikav 
dmoupynpdtoy aicxXpov eivat, ois s ab d:a- 
popors mraicace mpetos suvayOopuevos Kal Ben- 
Oeiar gupm patter mpodv pos: edn paryeoryer Kal 
TpoonyeTo mdvras. Op@vres ovv ob épopor Taira, 
Kat pohovpevor Thy Sdvapuv ebnpiocav avTov, 
aitiay brrevrovtes OTL TOdS KOLVOUS TOAITAS LOLoUS 
KTGTQL. 
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AGESILAUS, tv. 2-v. 2 


Lycurgus.1 Therefore from the outset, and from 
generation to generation, the kings were traditionally 
at feud and variance with them. But Agesilaiis took 
the opposite course. Instead of colliding and fighting 
with them, he courted their favour, winning their 
support before setting out on any undertaking ; and 
whenever he was invited to meet them, hastening to 
them on the run. If ever the ephors visited him 
when he was seated in his royal chair and adininister- 
ing justice, he rose in their honour; and as men 
were from time to time made members of the senate, 
he would send each one a cloak and an ox as a mark 
of honour. Consequently, while he was thought to 
be honouring and exalting the dignity of their office, 
he was unawares increasing his own influence and 
adding to the power of the king a greatness which 
was conceded out of good-will towards him. 

V. In his dealings with the rest of the citizens he 
was less blame-worthy as an enemy than as a friend ; 
for he would not injure his enemies without just 
cause, but joined his friends even in their unjust 
practices. And whereas he was ashamed not to 
honour his enemies when they did well, he could not 
bring himself to censure his friends when they did 
amiss, but actually prided himself on aiding them and 
sharing in their misdeeds. For he thought no aid 
disgraceful that was given toafriend. But if, on the 
other hand, his adversaries stumbled and fell, he was 
first to sympathize with them and give them zealous 
aid if they desired it, and so won the hearts and 
the allegiance of all. The ephors, accordingly, seeing 
this, and fearing his power, laid a fine upon him, 
alleging as a reason that he made the citizens bis own, 
who should be the common property of the state. 


1 Chapters v. 6 f.; vii. 1 £. 
Pp 
II 
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Kadanep yap. ot puatKol TO veiKos olovTat 
Kai wid Ep, él Tav Odwv e€atpedein, orhva 
pev ay Ta oupavea, mavoacbar 8é mavroy * THY 
yéveow kal Kivnow bro THs Tpos TavTa TavTOV 
appovias, oTws éorxev 6 Aaxwrixds vopobeTys 
omeKKau pa. Tis dperis éuBanrety els Ty TOAL- 
Teiav TO diAoTLmoV wat prroveccov, aet Twa Tois 
ayabois diahopav Kal dyudrav elvau ‘pos aNd} 
ous Bovnopevos, Tip 6é davOumetxouaay TO 
avEheyKTeD Xap apyny Kat dvaryovia Tov ovaap 
ove cpOas omovoray NéyecOat, TovTO dé apérer 
cuvewpaxévar Kai Tov “Opnpov olovtai tives: ov 
yap av Tov "Ayauéuvova morhoa xaipovra Tob 
*‘Oduvccéws Kai Tov "AXA ws els _AowSopiay 
mpoaxOevtor ‘ ‘ éxmdynots éméeoow,” ét ra heya 
Tos KoLvots cya ov evoputer elvat Tov ) TpOs aX} 
dovs Sipov Kal Thy Sapopav TOV apioTwv. 
Tabra peV oy ovK ay oUTwS TIS aTABS cVYYa- 
prjoecev ai yap vmepBoral TOV prroverxtay yanre- 
wake ae TOECL KAL peyddous xivduveus éxovet. 

Too éé "Aynothaou TI Baotretay veworl 

Bs amnyyerrov Teves €& ’Aaias Kov- 
TES ws O Hepody Bacireus mapacKevdforTo 
peyadho otd\@ Aaxedaipovious éxBareiv tis 
Garacons. 0 6é Avoavépos éridupav adOrs 
eis “Aciav adamoctadivar cal BonOjcat Tots 
Pirots, ods avTos péev ApxYovTas Kal Kuptous 
TOV ToAewy améduTe, Kaxas Sé ypwpevoe Kal 
Biaiws rots mpdypacw é&émurtov ure THY TOML- 
Tov Kal améOvnoxov, avéretce Tov *Aynoidaov 
f fal iv \ iol o 
émiGéc Oat TH oTpaTeia Kal mpoTONeuoa THs 

1 ravtwy Coraés and Bekker have mdvrws (utterly), an 
early, anonymous correction. ‘i 
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AGESILAUS, v. 3-v1. 1 


Natural philosophers are of the opinion that, if 
strife and discord should be banished from the 
universe, the heavenly bodies would stand still, and 
all generation and motion would cease in consequence 
of the general harmony. And so the Spartan law- 
giver seems to have introduced the spirit of ambition 
and contention into his civil polity as an incentive to 
virtue, desiring that good citizens should always be 
somewhat at variance and in conflict with one another, 
and deeming that complaisance which weakly yiclds 
without debate, which knows no effort and no 
struggle, to be wrongly called concord. And_some 
think that Homer also was clearly of this mind ; for 
he would not have represented Agamemnon as 


\ pleased when Odysseus and Achilles were carried 


away into abuse of one another with “ frightful 
words,” 1 if he had not thought the general interests 
likely to profit by the mutual rivalry and quarrelling 
of the chieftains. This principle, however, must not 
be accepted without some reservations ; for excessive 
rivalries are injurious to states, and productive of 
great perils. 

VI. Agesilaiis had but recently come to the 
throne, when tidings were brought trom Asia that the 
Persian king was preparing a great armament with 
which to drive the Lacedaemonians from the sea. 
Now, Lysander was eager to be sent again into Asia, 
and to aid his friends there. ‘These he had left 
governors and masters of the cities, but owing to 
their unjust and violent conduct of affairs, they 
were being driven out by the citizens, and even put 
to death. He therefore persuaded Agesilatis to 
undertake the expedition and make war in behalf of 


1 Odyssey, viii. 75 ff. 
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‘EXAG60s, atreotate diaBavta Kai POacavta thy 
tod BapBdapov wapacKxevyy. aya dé Tois év 
"Acia pido éréateAne Tréwrrewy eis Aaxedatyova 
Kal atpatnyov “Aynoidaov aitetcAat. Taped- 
dav ody eis to mrAHOos "Aynoidaos avedéEato 
Tov Todeuov, el Solev a’T@ TplaKxovTa pev Hye- 
Hovas Kal cvpBovrovs Lraptidtas, veodapwders 
b€ Aoyadas SiexiALous, THY b€ cuppaxyLKY els 
éEaxioytrtous Svvapiy. ovuptpattovtos dé Tod 
Avadvépov rdavta trpoPtpws eyndicavto, Kai 
tov ’Aynoidaov éEéreutov evOis! éyovta tovs 
Tpiadxovta Lmaptiatas, ov o Avaavdpos hv mpa- 
70S,” ov 61a THY éavtov SoEav nai divauty povor, 
ara Kal da tiv “Aynotddov gdidiav, @ pellov 
edoxes THs Bactrcias ayabov d:arvrerpaxOar Ti 
oTpatynyiay éxetvny. 

’AOporlopévns 8é THS Suvapews els Tepacoror, 
avtos eis AvAida xateXOoy peta TY pidrwv 
Kat vuxtepevoas edoke Kata Tods Uarvous elzeiv 
Tia mpos avtov: “"Q Baothed Aaxedaipovior, 
6TL bev ovdels THS “EXAdSos OMod cupTaaHS aTre- 
deiyOn otpatnyos % mpotepov "Ayapéuyw Kal ov 
vov pet éxetvor, évvoels SytrovOev: érel b€ THY EV 
avTav dpyes éxeivw, Tots 5é avTois TroNEpels, amo 
b€ Tay alTav ToTwY Oppas éml TOV TOAEMOY, ELKOS 
éotl kat Ovcat ce TH OE@ Ouciay iv exeivos év- 
tadv0a Ovoas éFérdevcev.” dpa dé THs UTAME 
tov “Aynoidaov o THs KOpns shayiacpes, Hv o 
matnp éspake TevaOels Tois pavrecw. ov pnV 


1 étémeumov ed@is MSS.: ekémeumor after Reiske. 
2 apatos 8: evdds mparos. 
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Hellas, proceeding to the farthest point across the 
sea, and thus anticipating the preparations of the 
Barbarian. At the same time he wrote to his friends 
in Asia urging them to send messengers to Sparta 
and demand Agesilaiis as their commander. Accord- 
ingly, Agesilaiis went before the assembly of the 
people and agreed to undertake the war if they 
would grant him thirty Spartans as captains and 
counsellors, a select corps of two thousand enfran- 
chised Helots, and a force of allies amounting to six 
thousand. They readily voted everything, owing to 
the co-operation of Lysander, and sent Agesilaiis 
forth at once with the thirty Spartans. Of these 
Lysander was first and foremost, not only because of 
his own reputation and influence, but also because of 
the friendship of Agesilaiis, in whose eyes his 
procuring him this command was a greater boon than 
his raising him to the throne. 

While his forces were assembling at Geraestus,} 
Agesilatis himself went to Aulis with his friends and 
spent the night. Ashe slept, he thought a voice came 
to him, saying: “ King of the Lacedaemonians, thou 
art surely aware that no one has ever been appointed 
general of all Hellas together except Agamemnon, 
in former times, and now thyself, after him. And 
since thou commandest the same hosts that he did, 
and wagest war on the same foes, and settest out for 
the war from the same place, it is meet that thou 
shouldst sacrifice also to the goddess the sacrifice 
which he made there before he set sail.” Almost at 
once Agesilaiis remembered the sacrifice of his own 
daughter? which Agamemnon had there made in 
obedience to the soothsayers. He was not disturbed, 


1 In the spring of 396 B.c. 
2 Iphigeneia. Cf. Euripides, Zph. Aul., 1540 ff. (Kirchhoff). 
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Seta pater autor, Grr avaaras Kat Saye a- 
pEvos TOUS pirows Ta pavevta THY pep Oeov ep 
Tenge ots eixos éote xatpery Beov ovcav, ov 
pipnoer Oar 6é thy arabeav' Tod ToTe oTparn- 
ryou. Kal xataoréyras eAagov éxéXevoev anapea- 
oat Tov éavTou HavTLY, ODX HaoTEp elader TOUTO 
motely 0vmT0 Tov Boewrey TeTAy[LEVOS. aKkovoayres 
ou oi Bovordpxyat T pos opyny cunbevres & errep- 
vrav UmnpeTas, amaryopevovTes TO Aynottd@ pt) 
Ovew mapa TOUS vomous Kal Ta mar pea Bowwtov. 
ot 6é Kal Tabra amipyyehav Kat Ta papia duép- 
peyrav amo Tov Bopov. xareras obv éxov 0 
"Aynairaos dmérhet, TOUS TE OnBaios Sueopyia- 
pévos Kal yeryoves dvoedmis Ola Tov olwvor, OS 
ATEAOV AUT@ TOV TpdEewy yevnoopévwv Kal TIS 
otpateias eri TO TpochKor ovK adi€operys. 

VII. “Evel dé Hxev ets “Edecor, evOds akiopa 
péya Kai Sivas hv émayOys Kal Bapeia epi Tov 
Avoavdpov, dydou porta@vTos eri Tas Gbpas Exdo- 
TOTE Kal mdvTov mrapaKkorovdovvrev Kal Depa- 
mevovT@v éxelvov, @S dvopa bev Kal oxhpa Tijs 
oTparnyias tov “Aynotdaov _exovTa,” bea TOV 
vomov, épyw 6€ KUptoyv byta® amravTwv Kat duva- 
pevov Kal mpattovia ravta tov Avcaavopov. 
ovdels yap Sewvotepos ovdé hoPepwtepos exetvou 
Tav eis THY Acliay awoaTadévTwY éyéveTo aTpa- 
Thy@v, ovde petCova Tous firovs avyp aAdos 
evepyéTnaer ovde KAKA THALKADTA TOUS éeYOpovs 
éroincev. wv étt mpoaharay ovtwy of avOpwot 


! ardéeray S and Amyot: duca@lay (stupidity). 
2 Zyovra Coraés, after Reiske: dvra. 
3 Kbpiov dvra Reiske: xdpiov. 
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AGESILAUS, vi. 5-vu1. 2 


however, but after rising up and imparting his vision 
to his friends, declared that he would honour the 
goddess with a sacrifice in which she could fitly take 
pleasure, being a goddess, and would not imitate the 
crnel insensibility of his predecessor. So he caused 
a hind to be wreathed with chaplets, and ordered 
his own seer to perform the sacrifice, instead of the 
one customarily appointed to this office by the 
Boeotians. Accordingly, when the Boeotian magis- 
trates heard of this, they were moved to anger, and 
sent their officers, forbidding Agesilaiis to sacrifice 
contrary to the laws and customs of the Boeotians. 
| These officers not only delivered their message, but 
also snatched the thigh-pieces of the vietim from the 
altar) Agesilaiis therefore sailed away in great 
distress of mind ; he was not only highly inceused at 
the Thebans, but also full of ill-boding on account of 
the omen. He was convinced that his undertakings 
| would be incomplete, and that his expedition would 
have no fitting issue. 

VII. As soon as he came to Ephesus, the great 
dignity and influence which Lysander enjoyed were 
burdensome and grievous to him. The doors of 
Lysander were always beset with a throng, and all 
. followed in his train and paid him court, as though 
Kappes had the command in name and outward 


























(appearance, to comply with the law, while in fact 
| \ Lysander was master of all, had all power, and did 
everything.2 In fact, none of the generals sent out 
to Asia ever had more power or inspired more fear 
than he; none other conferred greater favours on his 
friends, or inflicted such great injuries upon his 
enemies. All this was still fresh in men’s minds, and 


7 1 Cf. Xenophon, Hell. iii. 4, 3 £. 
—2 Cf. Xenophon, Hell. iii. 4, 7. 
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HynpovevorTes, addws bé Tov pep ‘Aynoihaor 
aperi Kal Nerov év tais outdiats Kat dnpoteKov 
opavres, exelvep 6é Ty aUTHY opolws apodpornta 
wal TpaxvTnTa Kat _Bpaxvroylay mapodcar, 
Om erent ov auT@ TavTaTace Kal “ovw Tpoceiyov. 
éx 66 TovTou mparov pev ot Dottrot Lmrapriarar 
Yaretas Epepov van pera Avodvipou padrov 4 
cipBoudot Baathéos Opres* erecta & avtos 6 
"Aynatraos, et Kat Hi pOovepos 7 ay pee 7X G9er 0 
TOS TLULMmEVvOLS, GARG prdorepos ov opocpa Kal 
prdoverros, époBeiTo py, Kav évéryraal Tt Naprpov 
ai mpagers, tobTo Avodvépou yévntat bia TH 
bo€av. ottws obdv emote. 

II[patov avtéxpove tats cupPovdiats avroo, 
Kal mpos as éxeivos éaTrovedKeL pddota mpakers 
eey Xaipery Kab Tapapchov, Erepa ™po éxeiveoy 
Emparrev" émerta TOV evTuyXavovT@y Kal 6&eo- 
pévav ods alcOorto Avadvipe pdadtata Tero.- 
Ooras, ampaxtous atémepTe Kal Tepl Tas Kpioes 
Opoiws ols exetvos emnpeator, TovTovs Eder mAEoV 
ExovTas amenOely, Kai Tovraytioy ods pavepos 
yEVOLTO 7 poOvpovpevos aapeneiy, Xarerrov ap 1} 
Kal Spend fa. yevopeveny bé ToUT@Y ov KaTa 
TUXNY, an olov ex TAapacKEvis Kat OMares, 
aicOopevos THY aitiav 0 Avcav8pos ovK arre- 
KpumTeTo Tpos TOUS pirovs, GX’ eXeyev ws ov 
avrov aTipatowvro, Kat Mapex are Gepamevew 
lovtas tov Bacthéa xal tovs paddov avrov 
duvapéevous. 

VIII. ‘Os obv taita mpattey Kat Réyeer 
éddxer POovov éxeivw pnyavapevos, Ett paddov 

3 fo] be fe i, ‘ s td 
autou KadayacOat Bovropevos ‘Aynothaos amé- 
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besides, when they saw the simple, plain, and familiar 
manners of Agesilatis, while Lysander retained the 
same vehemence and harshness, and the same brevity 
of speech as before, they yielded to the latter’s in- 
fluence altogether, and attached themselves to him 
alone. Asa consequence of this, in the first place, 
the rest of the Spartans were displeased to find them- 
selves assistants of Lysander rather than counsellors 
of the king ; and, in the second place, Agesilaiis him- 
self, though he was not an envious man, nor displeased 
that others should be honoured, but exceedingly ambi- 
tious and high-spirited, began to fear that any brilliant 
success which he might achieve in his undertakings 
would be attributed to Lysander, owing to popular 
opinion. He went to work, therefore, in this way. 

To begin with, he resisted the counsels of Lysander, 
and whatever enterprises were most earnestly favoured 
by him, these he ignored and neglected, and did other 
things in their stead ; again, of those who came to 
solicit favours from him, he sent away empty-handed 
all who put their chief confidence in Lysander; and 
in judicial cases likewise, all those against whom 
Lysander inveighed were sure to come off victorious, 
while, on the contrary, those whom he was manifestly 
eager to help had hard work even to escape being 
fined. These things happened, not casually, but as 
if of set purpose, and uniformly. At last Lysander 
perceived the reason, and did not hide it from his 
friends, but told them it was on his account that they 
were slighted, and advised them to go and pay their 
court to the king, and to those more influential with 
him than himself. 

VIII. Accordingly, since his words and acts 
seemed contrived to bring odium upon the king, 
Agesilaiis, wishing to despite him still more, 
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bee xpeodartyy Kail mpoceirev, ws__réyerat, 
ToAN@v axovorvtav: “Nov obv Oepamevétwoav 
obTot amLovTeEs TOY ewov KpEeodaitny.”  ayOopevos 
ovv o Avoavdpos Néyet pos avtov: “Hiders apa 
capes, Aynoirae, pirous éAatrouv.” “Ni AL,”? 
” \ 2 = . , s ” 
egy, “Tous éuod petfov dvvacbas Bovropevors. 
kat o Avoavodpos, “’AAXN tows,” ébn, ‘ TadTa 
col AeAeKTaAL Berry 4 épol TET PaKTal. Sos bé 
poe TLva aby Kal Xopav év0a By) utav Egopuat 
got XpPrarpos.’ é€k TovToU méumreTar pev ep’ 
‘EXAgjotrovtov, Kab Lribpidarny, abpa Tlépony, 
amo THS PapvaBalov Xwpas pera Xenparev 
oUXvaY Kal Siaxocloy (wm éwy ayaye amps Tov 
"Aynothaop, OvK Ednye be THs opyiis, adria Ba- 
péws péepav 780) TOP Aovmov xXpovov éBovarevev 
drrws Tey dveiv oixkwy THY BactrEéav abedopevos 
ets peéwov dmacw arroéoin Srapridtats. Kat 
eddxcer peyadny ay arrepryacacbat Kivnow é« 
TAUTNS STHS Siadopas, €L By mporepov érehev- 
thaev eis Botwrtiav orparevaas. obras ai iro- 
Tyo. hvoes ev tais ToheTELats, TO ayav p43) 
pura€dpevar, Tou dryabob petfov TO Kaxoy EXOT L. 
Kai yap et Advoavdpos Ola fopreKos, @oTep Ys 
brepBaddov TH prroripia TOV KaLpov, ovK nyvoee 
dntovlev "Aqmathaos é érépap dpenm Tore pay érrav- 
dpOwov ovcav avdpos evdd£ou Kal btdoripov 
TANEENODYTOS. GAR ore TAVT@ Taber pajre 
éexetvos dpxovros éEovolay yvavat pte odTos 
ayvowav éveyKely auvij0ous. 


IX. ’Esret 6€ Ticadépvys ev apxn pév goBy- 


1Nn} Al’ Cobet, comparing Xenophon, Hell. iii. 4, 9: 
Hidew (I know how to humble). 
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AGESILAUS; vit. 1-1x. 1 


appointed him his carver of meats, and once 
said, we are told, in the hearing of many: “Now 
then, let these suppliants go off to my carver of 
meats and pay their court to him.” Lysander, then, 
deeply pained, said to him: “TI see, Agesilaiis, that 
thou knowest very well how to humble thy friends.” 
“Yes indeed,” said the king, “those who wish to be 
more powerful than I am.’’ Then Lysander said : 
“Well, perhaps these words of thine are fairer than 
my deeds. Give me, however, some post and place 
where I shall be of service to thee, without vexing 
thee.” 1 Upon this he was sent to the Hellespont, 
and brought over to Agesilaiis from the country of 
Pharnabazus, Spithridates, a Persian, with much 
money and two hundred horsemen. He did not, 
however, lay aside his wrath, but continued his 
resentment, and from this time on planned how he 
might wrest the kingdom from the two royal families, 
and make a]] Spartans once more eligible to it. And 
it was thought that he would have brought about a 
great disturbance in consequence of this quarrel, had 
not death_oyertaken him on his expedition into 
Boeotia.2,) Thus ambitious natures in a common- 
wealth, if they do not observe due bounds, work 
greater harm than good. For eventhough Lysander 
was troublesome, as he was, in gratifying his am- 
bition unseasonably, still, Agesilaiis must surely have 
known another and more blameless way of correcting 
a man of high repute and ambition when he erred. 
As it was, it seems to have been due to the same 
passion that the one would not recognize the au- 
thority of his superior, nor the other endure the . 
being ignored by his friend and comrade. 

IX. At first Tisaphernes was afraid of Agesilaiis, 


\1 Cf. Lysander, xxiii. 9. “2 Cf. Lysander, xxiv.-xxviii. 
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and made a treaty in which he promised him to 
make the Greek cities free and independent of the 
King. Afterwards, however, when he was convinced 
that he had a sufficient force, he declared war, and 
Agesilatis gladly accepted it. Tor he had great ex- 
pectations from his expedition, and he thought it 
would be a disgraceful thing if, whereas Xenophon 
and his Ten Thousand had penetrated to the sea, 
and vanquished the King just as often as they 
themselves desired, he, in command of the Lace- 
daemonians, who had the supremacy on sea and 
land, should perform no deed worthy of remem- 
brance in the eyes of the Hellenes. At once, 
then, requittmg the perjury of Tisaphernes with a 
righteons deception, he gave out word that he was 
going to lead his troops against Caria ; but when the 
Barbarian had assembled his forces there, he set out 
and made an incursion into Phrygia. He captured 
many cities and made himself master of boundless 
treasure, thus shewing plainly to his friends that the 
violation of a treaty_is contempt-for the. gods, but 
that in outwitting one’s enemies there is not only 
justice, but also great glory, and profit mixed with 
pleasure. However, since he was inferior in cavalry 
and his sacrifices were unpropitious, he retired to 
Ephesus and began to get together a force of horse- 
men, commanding the well-to-do, in case they did 
not wish to perform military service themselves, to 
furnish instead every man a horse and rider. There 
were many who chose this course, and so it came 
to pass that Agesilaiis quickly had a large force 
of warlike horsemen instead of worthless men-at- 
arms.1 For those who did not wish to do military 
service hired those who did, and those whe did not 


4 1(f£ Xenophon, /fedi, iii. 4, 15. 
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ovTw mapegte 70 Telov, aiT@ 8€ Tis Suvdpews 
ovder a ameaty, éoTEUcE Siayovicarbat. Kab TOS 
bev inmetow avapi—as TO TeATATTLKOD, EXaUVELY 
éxéXevoev ws TaXLaTa Kal mpodBdadrEW Tois 
évavtiow, avTos 6€ evOds Tos omAiTas esipye. 
yevowerns Oe TpoTs Tav BapBapwv émaxorovdy- 

1 eu:cdoovTo . . . immevew bracketed by Sintenis?and Cobet. 


The sentence is wanting in Apophtheg. Lacon. 12 (.\Morals, 
p- 209 b). 
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wish to serve as horsemen hired those who did. 
Indeed, Agesilaiis thought Agamemnon had done 
well in accepting a good mare and freeing a cowardly 
rich man from military service.! And once when, by 
his orders, his prisoners of war were stripped of their 
clothing and offered for sale by the venders of booty, 
their clothing found many purchasers, but their 
naked bodies, which were utterly white and delicate, 
owing to their effeminate habits, were ridiculed as 
useless and worthless. Then Agesilaiis, noticing, 
said: “These are the men with whom you fight, 
and these the things for which you fight.” 

X. When the season again favoured an incursion 
\ into the enemy’s country,? Agesilaiis gave out that 
| he would march into Lydia, and this time he was 
not trying to deceive Tisaphernes. That satrap, how- 
ever, utterly deluded himself, in that he disbelieved 
Agesilatis because of his former trick, and thought 
that now, at any rate, the king would attack Caria, 
although it was ill-suited for cavalry, and he was far 
inferior in that arm of the service. But Agesilaiis, 
as he had given out that he would do, marched into 
the plain of Sardis, and then Tisaphernes was forced 
to hasten thither from Caria with aid and relief; and 
riding through the plain with his cavalry, he cut off 
many straggling plunderers there. Agesilaiis, ac- 
cordingly, reflecting that the enemy’s infantry had 
not yet come up, while his own forces were complete, 
made haste to give battle. He mingled his light- 
armed infantry with his horsemen, and ordered them 
to charge at full speed and assault the enemy, while 
he himself at once led up his men-at-arms. The 
Barbarians were put to flight, and the Greeks, 


, 2 dhad, xxiii. 296 ff. 
<- 2 In the spring of 395 B.0.; cf. Xenophon, Hell. iii. 4, 16 ff. 
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following close upon them, took their camp and slew 
many of them. As a result of this battle, the Greeks 
could not only harry the country of the King without 
fear, but had the satisfaction of seeing due punish- 
ment inflicted upon Tisaphernes, an abominable man, 
and most hateful to the Greek race. For the King 
at once sent Tithraustes after him, who cut off his 
head, and asked Agesilaiis to make terms and sail 
back home, offering him money at the hands of 
envoys. But Agesilaiis answered that it was for his 
city to make peace, and that for his own part, he 
took more pleasure in enriching his soldiers than in 
getting rich himself; moreover, the Greeks, he said, 
thought it honourable to take, not gifts, but spoils, 
from their enemies. Nevertheless, desiring to gratify 
Tithraustes, because he had punished ‘Tisaphernes, 
that common enemy of the Greeks, he led his army 
back into Phrygia, taking thirty talents from the 
viceroy to cover the expenses of the march. 

i On the road he received a dispatch-roll from the 






magistrates at home, which bade him assume control 
of the navy as well as of the army.! This was an 
| honour which no one ever received but Agesilatis. 
\\ And he was confessedly the greatest and most il- 
x lustrious man of his time, as Theopompus also has 
. somewhere said, although he prided himself more on 
\ his virtues than on his high command. But in 
putting Peisander in charge of the navy at this time, 
he was_thought to have made a mistake; for there 
were older and more competent men to be had, and 
yet he gave the admiralty to him, not out of regard 
for the public good, but in recognition of the claims 
of relationship and to gratify his wife, who wasa sister 
of Peisander. 


1 Cf. Xenophon, Hell. iii. 4, 27 ff. 
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XI. As for himself, he stationed his army in the 
province of Pharnabazus,! where he not only lived in 
universal plenty, but also accumulated much money. 
He also advanced to the confines of Paphlagonia and 
brought Cotys, the king of the Paphlagonians, into 
alliance with him, for his virtues, and the confidence 
which he inspired, inclined the king to desire his 
friendship. Spithridates also, from the time when 
he abandoned Pharnabazus and came to Agesilaiis, 
always accompanied him in his journeys and expedi- 
tions. Spithridates had a son, a very beautiful boy, 
named Megabates, of whom Agesilaiis was ardently 
enamoured, and a beautiful daughter also, a maiden 
of marriageable age. ‘This daughter Agesilaiis per- 
suaded Cotys to marry, and then receiving from him 
a thousand horsemen and two thousand targeteers, 
he retired again into Phrygia, and harassed the 
country of Pharnabazus, who did not stand his ground 
nor trust in his defences, but always kept most of 
his valued and precious things with him, and with- 
drew or fled from one part of the country to another, 
having no abiding place. At last Spithridates, who 
had narrowly watched him, in conjunction with 
Herippidas the Spartan,? seized his camp and 
made himself master of all his treasures. Here, 
however, Herippidas, who had too sharp an eye 
to the booty that was stolen, and forced the Bar- 
barians to restore it, watching over and enquiring 
into everything, exasperated Spithridates, so that 
he marched off at once to Sardis with the Paph- 
lagonians. 

This is said to have annoyed Agesilaiis beyond all 
~1 Tn the fall of 395 p.c.; cf. Xenophon, Hell. iv. 1, 1 ff. 

2 The leader of the second company of thirty Spartan 
counsellors sent out in the spring of 395 B.o, Cf, Xenophon, 
Hell, iii. 4, 20. 
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else. For he was pained at the loss of a gallant man 
in Spithridates, and with him of a considerable force, 
and was ashamed to labour under the charge of petti- 
ness and illiberality, from which he was always am- 
bitious to keep not only himself, but also his country, 
pure and free. And apart from these manifest 
reasons, he was irritated beyond measure by his love 
for the boy, which was now instilled into his heart, 
although when the boy was present he would summon 
all his resolution and strive mightily to battle against 
his desires. Indeed, when Megabates once came up 
and offered to embrace and kiss him, he declined his 
caresses. The boy was mortified at this, and desisted, 
and afterwards kept his distance when addressing 
him, whereupon Agesilatis, distressed now and _re- 
pentant for having avoided his kiss, pretended to 
wonder what ailed Megabates that he did not greet 
him with a kiss. “Itis thy fault,” the king’s com- 
panions said; “thou didst not accept, but didst 
decline the fair one’s kiss in fear and trembling ; yet 
even now he might be persuaded to come within 
range of thy lips; but see that thon dost not again 
play the coward.” Then, after some time spent in 
silent reflection, Agesilaiis said: “There is no harm 
in your persuading him; for I think I would more 
gladly fight that battle of the kiss over again 
than possess all the gold I have ever seen.” Of 
such a mind was he while Megabates was with him, 
though when the boy was gone, he was so on fire 
with love for him that it were hard to say whether, 
had the boy come back into his presence, he would 
have had the strength to refuse his kisses.1 


1 Cf, Xenophon’s Agesilaiis, v. 4-7. 
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XII. After this, Pharnabazus desired to have a con- 
ference with him, and Apollophanes of Cyzicus, who 
was a guest-friend of both, brought the two together. 
Agesilaiis, with his friends, came first to the appointed 
place, and throwing himself down in a shady place 
where the grass was deep, there awaited Pharnabazus. 
And when Pharnabazus came, although soft cushions 
and broidered rugs had been spread for him, he was 
ashamed to see Agesilaiis reclining as he was, and 
threw himself down likewise, without further cere- 
mony, on the grassy ground, although he was clad in 
raiment of wonderful delicacy and dyes. After 
mutual salutations, Pharnabazus had plenty of just 
complaints to make, since, although he had rendered 
the Lacedaemonians many great services in their 
war against the Athenians, his territory was now 
being ravaged by them. But Agesilaiis, seeing the 
Spartans with him bowed to the earth with shame 
and at a loss for words (for they saw that Pharna- 
bazus was a wronged man), said: “We, O Pharna- 
bazus, during our former friendship with the King, 
treated what belongs to him ina friendly way, and 
now that we have become his enemies, we treat it in 
a hostile way. Accordingly, seeing that thou also 
desirest to be one of the King’s chattels, we naturally 
injure him through thee. But from the day when 
thou shalt deem thyself worthy to be called a friend 
and ally of the Greeks instead of a slave of the King, 
consider this army, these arms and ships, and all of 
us, to be guardians of thy possessions and of thy 
liberty, without which nothing in the world is 
honourable or even worthy to be desired.’ Upon 
this, Pharnabazus declared to him his purposes. 
“ As for me, indeed,” he said, “if the King shall 
send out another general in my stead, I will be on 
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your side; but if he entrusts me with the command, 
I will spare no efforts to punish and injure you in his 
behalf.’ On hearing this, Agesilatis was delighted, 
and said, as he seized his hand and rose up with him, 
“O Pharnabazus, I would that such a man as thou 
might be our friend rather than our enemy.” + 

XIII. As Pharnabazus and his friends were going 
away, his son, who was left behind, ran up to 
Agesilaiis and said with a smile: “I make thee my 
guest-friend, Agesilaiis,’ and offered him a javelin 
which he held in his hand. Agesilaiis accepted it, 
and being delighted with the fair looks and kindly 
bearing of the boy, looked round upon his com- 
panions to see if any one of them had anything that 
would do for a return-gift to a fair and gallant friend ; 
and seeing that the horse of Idaeus, his secretary, 
had a decorated head-gear, he quickly took this off 
and gave it to the youth. Nor afterwards did he 
cease to remember him, but when, as time went on, 
the youth was robbed of his home by his brothers 
and driven into exile in Peloponnesus, he paid him 
much attention. He even gave him some assistance 
in his love affairs. For the Persian was enamoured 
of an Athenian boy, an athlete, who, owing to his 
stature and strength, was in danger of being ruled 
out of the lists at Olympia. He therefore had re- 
course to Agesilaiis with entreaties to help the boy, 
and Agesilaiis, wishing to gratify him in this matter 
also, with very great difficulty and with much trouble 
effected his desires.? 

Indeed, although in other matters he was exaet and 


L 1 Cf. Xenophon, Jeli. iv. 1, 28-38, where Agesilatis adds 
a promise to respect, in future, the property of Pharnabazus, 
even in ease of war. 


\ 2 Cf. Xenophon, Hell. iv. 1, 39 f 
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law-abiding, in matters of friendship he thought that 
rigid justice was a mere pretext. At any rate, there 
is in circulation a letter of his to Hidrieus the Carian, 
} \ which runs as follows: “ As for Nicias, if he is inno- 

Co acquit him; if he is guilty, acquit him for my 

sake ; but in any case acquit him.”” Such, then, was 

 Agesilaiis in most cases where the interests of his 
friends were concerned ; but sometimes he used a 
critical situation rather for his own advantage. Of 
this he gave an instance when, as he was decamping 
in some haste and confusion, he left his favourite 
behind him sick. The sick one besought him loudly 
as he was departing, but he merely turned and said 
that it was hard to be compassionate and at the same 
\ time prudent. This story is related by Hieronymus 
the philosopher. 

XIV. Agesilaiis had now been nearly two years in 
the field, and much was said about him in the interior 
parts of Asia, and a wonderful opinion of his self- 
restraint, of his simplicity of life, and of his modera- 
tion, everywhere prevailed. For when he made a 
( journey, he would take up his quarters in the most 

. sacred precincts by himself, thus making the gods 
overseers and witnesses of those acts which few 
men are permitted to see us perform; and among so 
many thousands of soldiers, one could hardly find a 
meaner couch than that of Agesilaiis; while to heat 
and cold he was as indifferent as if nature had given 
him alone the power to adapt himself toe the seasong 
as God has tempered them. And it was most pleasing 
to the Greeks who dwelt in Asia to see the Persian 
viceroys and generals, who had long been insufferably 
cruel, and had revelled in wealth and luxury, now 
fearful and obsequious before a man who weut about 


1 Cf. Xenophon’s A gesilaiis, v. 7. 
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in a paltry cloak, and at one brief and laconic speech 
from him conforming themselves to his ways and 
changing their dress and mien, insomuch that many 
were moved to cite the words of ‘Timotheus :— 


« Aves is Lord; of gold Greece hath no fear.”! 


XV. Asia being now unsettled and in many 
quarters inclining to revolt, Agesilaiis set the cities 
there in order, and restored to their governments, 
without killing or banishing any one, the proper form. 
Then he determined to go farther afield, to transfer 
the war from the Greek sea, to fight for the person 
of the King and the wealth of Echatana and Susa, 
and above all things to rob that monarch of the 
power to sit at leisure on his throne, playing the 
umpire for the Greeks in their wars, and corrupting 
their popular leaders. But at this point Epicydidas 
the Spartan came to him with tidings that Sparta 
was involved in a great war with other Greeks, and 
that the ephors called upon him and ordered him to 
come to the aid of his countrymen. 


o “ O barbarous ills devised by Greeks!” ? 


How else can one speak of that jealousy which now 
leagued and arrayed the Greeks against one another? 
They laid violent hands on Fortune in her lofty 
flight, and turned the weapons which threatened the 
Barbarians, and War, which had at last been banished 

\__ from Greece, back again upon themselves. I certainly 
/~ cannot agree with Demaratus the Corinthian, who 
| \said that those Greeks had missed a great pleasure 
who did not behold Alexander seated on the throne 
of Dareius, nay, I think that such might well have 

— Cf. Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graeci, iii.” p. 622. 
2 Euripides, 77oades, 766 (Kirchhoff). 
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1 At Megalopolis, in Arcadia, 331 B.c., Agis fell fighting, 
and the Spartan rebellion at once collapsed. Alexander 
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shed tears when they reflected that this triumph was 
left for Alexander aud Macedonians by those who now 
squandered the lives of Greek generals on the fields 
of Leuctra, Coroneia, and Corinth, and in Arcadia. 
Agesilaiis, however, never performed a nobler or 
a greater deed than in returning home as he now - 
did, nor was there ever a fairer example of righteous 
obedience to authority. For Hannibal, though he 
was already in an evil plight and on the point of 
being driven out of Italy, could with the greatest 
difficulty bring himself to obey his summons to the 
war at home; and Alexander actually went so far as 


Aro jest when he heard of Antipater’s battle with 
Ds 


Agis,! saying: “It would seem, my men, that while 
we were conquering Dareius here, there has been a 
battle of mice there in Arcadia.” Why, then, should 
we not call Sparta happy in the honour paid to her 
by Agesilaiis, and in his deference to her laws? No 
sooner had the dispatch-roll come to him than he 
renounced and abandoned the great good fortune 
and power already in his grasp, and the great hopes 
which beckoned him on, and at once sailed off, “ with 
task al] unfulfilled,” ? leaving behind a great yearning 
for him among his allies, and giving the strongest 
confutation to the saying of Erasistratus the son of 
Phaeax, who declared that the Lacedaemonians were 
better men in public life, but the Athenians in 
private. For while approving himsclf a most ex- 
cellent king and general, he shewed himself a still 
better and more agreeable friend and companion to 
those who enjoyed his intimacy. Persian coins were 
stamped with the figure of an archer, and Agesilaiis 


had not the slightest thought of returning home to help 
Antipater, 
2 {liad, iv. 178. 
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1 According to Xenophon (ell. iii. 5, 1 ff.), Persian money 
was distributed in Thebes, Corinth, and Argos. ‘ The 
Athenians, though they took no share ‘of the gold, were none 
the less eager for war.” 
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said, as he was breaking camp, that the King was 
driving him out of Asia with ten thousand “ archers ”’ ; 
for so much money had been sent to Athens and 
Thebes and distributed among the popular leaders 
there, and as a yeumence those peoples made war 
upon the Spartans 

XVI. And when he had crossed the Hellespont 
and was marching through Thrace,? he made no 
requests of any of the Barbarians, but sent envoys 
to each people asking whether he should traverse 
their country as a friend or as a foe. All the rest, 
accordingly, received him as a friend and assisted 
him on his way, as they were severally able; but 
the people called Trallians, to whom even Xerxes 
gave gifts, as we are told, demanded of Agesilaiis as 
a price for his passagé a hundred talents of silver 
and as many women. But he answered them with 
scorn, asking why, then, they did not come at once 
to get their price ; and marched forward, and finding 
them drawn up for battle, engaged them, routed 
them, and slew many of them. He sent his usual 
enquiry forward to the king of the Macedonians also, 
who answered that he would deliberate upon it. 
“ Let him deliberate, then,’ said Agesilaiis, “but we 
will march on.’ In amazement therefore at his 
boldness, and in fear, the Macedonian king gave 
orders to let him pass as a friend. Since the Thes- 
salians were in alliance with his enemies, he ravaged 
their country. But to the city of Larissa he sent 
Xenocles and Scythes, hoping to secure its friendship. 
His ambassadors, however, were arrested and kept 
in close custody, whereupon the rest of his command 
were indignant, and thought that Agesilaiis ought to 


/ ® Agesilaiis followed ‘the very route taken by the Great 
King when he invaded Hellas” (Xenophon, /fedd. iv. 2, 8). 
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1 &vdpas . . . wal rejected by Sintenis and Bekker, and 
questioned by Coraés, after Schaefer ; the words are wanting 
in Apophth. Lacon. 45 (Morals, p. 211 @)} 
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declared that the capture of all T ‘hessaly would not 

compensate him for the loss of either one of his men, 

and made terms with the enemy in order to get them 
back. And perhaps we need not wonder at such 

conduct in Agesilatis, since when he learned that a 

great battle had been fought near Corinth,! and that 

men of the highest repute had suddenly been taken 
off, and that ‘although few Spartans altogether had 
been killed, the loss BE their enemies was very heavy, 
he was not seen to be rejoiced or elated, but fetched 
| \- a deep groan and said: “ Alas for Hellas, which has 

by her own hands destroyed so many brave men! 

\ Had they lived, they could have conquered in battle 
all the Barbarians in the world.’ However, when 
the Pharsalians annoyed him and harassed his army, 
he ordered five hundred horsemen which he led in 
person to attack them, routed them, and set up a 
trophy at the foot of mount Narthacium. This 
victory gave him special pleasure, because with 
horsemen of his own mustering and training, and 

) with no other force, he had soi those whose 

| chief pride was placed in their cavalry.” 

’ XVII. Here Diphridas, an ephor from Sparta, met 
him, with orders to invade Boeotia immediately. 
Therefore, although he was purposing to do this 
later with a larger armament, he thought it did not 
behoove him to disobey the magistrates, but said to 
those who were with him that the day was near for 
which they had come from Asia. He also sent for 
two divisions of the army at Corinth. Then the 
Lacedaemonians at home, wishing to do him honour, 
made proclamation that any young man who wished 


ee about Larissa and lay siege to it. But he 





1394 B.c. Cf. Xenophon, Tfell. iv. 2, 18—3, 1 f. 
2 Cf. Xenophon, /fell. iv. 3, 9. 
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1 August, 394 B.c. 
» # The soldiers of Agesilatis were consequently victorious in 
a skirmish with the enemy, according to Xenophon (fell. 
iv. 3, 14). , 
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might enlist in aid of the king. All enlisted eagerly, 
and the magistrates chose out the most mature and 
vigorous of them to the number of fifty, and sent 
them off. 

Agesilaiis now marched through the pass of 
Thermopylae, traversed Phocis, which was friendly 
to Sparta, entered Boeotia, and encamped near 
Chaeroneia. Here a partial eclipse of the sun oc- 
curred, and at the same time! news came to him ot 
the death of Peisander, who was defeated in a naval 
battle off Cnidus by Pharnabazus and Conon. Agesi- 
Jaiis was naturally much distressed at these tidings, 
both because of the man thus lost, and of the city 
which had lost him; but nevertheless, that his 
soldiers might not be visited with dejection and fear 
as they were going into battle, he ordered the 
messengers from the sea to reverse their tidings 
and say that the Spartans were victorious in the 
naval battle. He himself also came forth publicly 
with a garland on his head, offered sacrifices for glad 
tidings, and sent portions of the sacrificial victims to 
his friends.? 

XVIII. After advancing as far as Coroneia and 
coming within sight of the enemy, he drew up his 
army in battle array, giving the left wing to the 
Orchomenians, while he himself led forward the right. 
On the other side, the Thebans held the right wing 
themselves, and the Argives the left. Xenophon 
says that this battle was unlike any ever fought,’ 
and he was present himself and fought on the side 
of Agesilaiis, having crossed over with him from 
Asia. The first impact, it is true, did not meet with 
much resistance, nor was it long contested, but the 


3 Hellenica, iv. 3, 16. 
4 4 Cf. Xenophon’s Anabasis, v. 3, 6. 
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Thebans speedily routed the Orchomenians, as Agesi- 
latis did the Argives. Both parties, however, on 
hearing that their left wings were overwhelmed and 
in flight, turned back. Then, although the victory 
might have been his without peril if he had been 
willing to refrain from attacking the Thebans in front 
and to smite them in the rear after they had passed 
by, Agesilatis was carried away by passion and the 
ardour of battle and advanced directly upon them, 
wishing to bear them down by sheer force. But they 
received him with a vigour that matched his own, 
and a battle ensued which was fierce at all points 
in the line, but fiercest where the king himself 
stood surrounded by his fifty volunteers! whose 
opportune and emulous valour seems to have saved 
his life. For they fought with the utmost fury and 
exposed their lives in his behalf, and though they 
were not able to keep him from being wounded, but 
many blows of spears and swords pierced his armour 
and reached his person, they did succeed in dragging 
him off alive, and standing in close array in front of 
him, they slew many foes, while many of their own 
number fell. But since it proved too hard a task to 
break the Theban front, they were forced to do what 
at the outset they were loth to do. They opened 
their ranks and let the enemy pass through, and then, 
when these had got clear, and were already marching 
in looser array, the Spartans followed on the run and 
smote them on the flanks. They could not, however, 
put them to rout, but the Thebans withdrew to 
Mount Helicon,? greatly elated over the battle, in 
which, as they reasoned, their own contingent had 
been undefeated. 


1 Cf. chapter xvii. 2. They are not mentioned by Xenophon. 
2 From the slopes of which they had advanced to the battle. 
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1 In 447 B.c.; cf. the Pericles, xviii. 2 f, 
2 Cf the Nicias, vi. 5. 
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XIX. But Agesilaiis, although he was weakened 
by many wounds, would not retire to his tent until 
he had first been carried to his troops and scen that 
the dead were collected within the encampment. 
Moreover, he ordered that all of the enemy who 
had taken refuge in the sanctuary should be dis- 
missed. For the temple of Athena Itonia was near 
at hand, and a trophy stood in front of it, which 
the Boeotians had long ago erected, when, under 
the command of Sparto, they had defeated the 
Athenians there and slain Tolmides their general. 
Early next morning, Agesilaiis, wishing to try the 
Thebans and see whether they would give him 
battle, ordered his soldiers to wreath their heads 
and his pipers to play their pipes, while a trophy was 
set up and adorned in token of their victory. And 
when the enemy sent to him and asked permission 
to take up their dead, he made a truce with them, 
and having thus assured to himself the victory,’ pro- 
ceeded to Delphi,3 where the Pythian games were 
in progress. There he celebrated the customary 
procession in honour of the god, and offered up the 
tenth of the spoils which he had brought from Asia, 
amounting to a hundred talents. 

Then be went back home, where his life and 
condnet brought him at once the affection and ad- 
miration of his fellow-citizens. For, unlike most of 
their generals, he came back from foreign parts un- 
changed and unaffeeted by alien customs ; he showed 
no dislike towards home fashions, nor was he restive 
under them, but honoured and loved what he found 
there just as much as those did who had never 
crossed the Eurotas; he made no change in his 


3 Leaving the army in command of Gylis the polemarch 
(Xenophon, Hell. iv. 3, 21). 
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1 TMpéavyay a reading mentioned by Stephanus, and now 
found in S: MpodAutav. ; 
2 uéya Cobet, van Herwerden, with F4: yeyaaa. 
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table, or his baths, or the attendance on his wife, or 
the decoration of his armour, or the furniture of his 
house, nay, he actually let its doors remain although 
| \ they were very old,—oue might say they were the 
very doors which Aristodemus! had set up. His 
‘daughter's “kannathron,’ as Xenophon } tells us, 
was no more elaborate than that of any other maid 
( kannathra” is the name they give to the wooden 
/ figures of griffins or goat-stags in which their young 
“ girls are carried at the sacred processions).? Xeno- 
phon, it is true, has not recorded the name of the 
A daughter of Agesilaiis, and Dicaearchus expressed 
| great indignation that neither her name nor that of 
the mother of Epaminondas was known to us; but 
we have found in the Lacedaemonian records that 
Ct wife of Agesilaiis was named Cleora, and his 






7 


daughters Eupolia and Proauga. And one can see 
his spear also, which is still preserved at Sparta, and 
which is not at all different from that of other men. 
XX. However, on seeing that some of the citizens 
esteemed themselves highly and were greatly lifted 
up because they bred racing horses, he persuaded 
his sister Cynisca to enter a chariot in the contests 
at Olympia, wishing to shew the Greeks that the 
victory there was not a mark of any great excellence, 
but simply of wealth and lavish outlay. Also, baving 
Xenophon the philosopher in his following, and 
making much of him, he ordered him to send for his 
sons and rear them at Sparta, that they might learn 
that fairest of all lessons, how to obey and how to 
command. Again, finding after Lysander’s death 
ww that a large society was in existence, which that 
| 1 The great-great-grandson of Heracles; cf. Nenophon, 
s, Agesilaiis, viii. 7. 
YX ? These figures of animals were on wheels, and served as 
carriages (cf. Athenaeus, p. 139 f.). 
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& 4 Cf. the Lysander, chapter xxx. 
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commander, immediately after returning from Asia, 
had formed against him, Agesilaiis set out to prove 
what manner of citizen Lysander had been while 
alive. So, after reading a speech which Lysander 
had left behind him in book form,—a speech which 
Cleon of Halicarnassus had composed, but which 
Lysander had intended to adopt and pronounce 
jbefore the people in advocacy of a revolution and 
change in the form of government,—Agesilatis 
wished to publish it. But one of the senators, who 
had read the speech and feared its ability and power, 
advised the king not to dig Lysander up again, but 
rather to bury the speech with him, to which advice 
Agesilaiis listened and held his peace.! And as for 
those who were in opposition to him, he would do 
them no open injury, but would exert himself to send 
some of them away from time to time as generals and 
commanders, and would shew them up if they proved 
base and grasping in their exercise of authority ; 
then, contrariwise, when they were brought to trial, 
he would come to their aid and exert himself in their 
behalf, and so would make them friends instead of 
enemies, and bring them over to his side, so that no 
one was left to oppose him, 

For Agesipolis, the other king, since he was the 
son of an exile,? in years a mere stripling, and by 
nature gentle and quiet, took little part in affairs of 
state. And yet he too was brought under the sway 
of Agesilatis. For the Spartan kings eat together in 
the same “phiditium,” or public mess,> whenever 
they are at home. Accordingly, knowing that Agesi- 
polis was prone to love affairs, just as he was himself, 


2 Pausanias, who was impeached in 395 B.o., went into 
voluntary exile, and was condemned to death. 
3 Cf. the Lycurgus, xii. 1 f, 
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Hell. iv. 4, 19. 








1 Chapters xvii. 1; xvili. 4. 
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Agesilaiis would always introduce some discourse 
about the boys who were of an age to love. He 
would even lead the young king’s fancy toward the 
object of his own affections, and share with him in 
wooing and loving, these Spartan loves having nothing 
shameful in them, but being attended rather with 
great modesty, high ambition, and an ardent desire 
for excellence, as I have written in my life of 
' Lycurgus.! 

XXI. Having thus obtained very great influence 
in the city, he effected the appointment of Teleutias, 
his half-brother on his mother’s side, as admiral. 
Then he led an army to Corinth, and himself, by 
land, captured the long walls, while Teleutias, with 
his fleet, seized the enemy’s ships and dockyards. 
Then coming suddenly upon the Argives,? who at 
that time held Corinth, and were celebrating the 
Isthmian games, he drove them away just as they 
had sacrificed to the god, and made them abandon 
all their equipment for the festival. At this, the 
exiles from Corinth who were in his army begged 
him to hold the games. This, however, he would 
not do, but remained at hand while they held the 
games from beginning to end, and afforded them 
security. Afterwards, when he had departed, the 
Isthmian games were held afresh by the Argives, and 
some contestants won their victories a second time, 
while some were entered in the lists as victors in the 
first contests, but as vanquished in the second. In 
this matter Agesilaiis declared that the Argives had 
brought down upon themselves the charge of great 
cowardice, since they regarded the conduct of the 


c 


2 Plutareh confuses the expedition of 393 B.c. (Xenophon, 
Hell. iv. 4, 19) with that of 390 B.c, (Xenophon, Hell. iv. 
5, 1 ff). 
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games as so great and august a privilege, and yet 
had not the courage to fight for it. He himself 
thought that moderation ought to be observed in all 
these matters, and sought to improve the local choirs 
and games. These he always attended, full of 
ambitious ardour, and was absent from no contest in 
which either boys or girls competed. Those things, 
however, for which he saw the rest of the world 
filled with admiration, he appeared not even to 
recognize. Once upon a time Callipides the tragic 
actor, who had a name and fame among the Greeks and 
was eagerly courted by all, first met him and addressed 
him, then pompously thrust himself into his company 
of attendants, showing plainly that he expected the 
king to make him some friendly overtures, and finally 


_said : “ Dost thou not recognize me,O King?” The 


king fixed his eyes upon him and said: “‘ Yea, art thou 
not Callipides the buffoon?” For this is how the 
Lacedaemonians describe actors. And again, when 
he was invited to hear the man who imitated the 


_-nightingale, he declined, saying: “I have heard the 
7 ,bird herself.’’1 Again, Menecrates the physician, 


‘evho, for his success in certain desperate cases, had 
received the surname of Zeus, and had the bad taste 
to employ the appellation, aciually dared to write the 
king a letter beginning thus: ““Menecrates Zeus, to 
King Agesilaiis, greeting.” To this Agesilaiis replied: 
“ King Agesilaiis, to Menecrates, health and sanity.” 

XXII, While he was lingering in the territory of 
Corinth, he seized the Heraeum,? and as he was 
watching his soldiers carry off the prisoners and 
booty, messengers came from Thebes to treat for 


pbs Or 


2 Cf. the Lycurgus, xx. 5. 
2 The refugees in the Heraeum eame out and surrendered 
of their own accord (Xenophon, Hell. iv. 5,5). 
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peace. But he had always hated that city, and 
thinking this an advantageous time also for insulting 
it, pretended neither to see nor hear its ambassadors 
when they presented themselves. But his pride 
soon had a fall; for the Thebans had not yet de- 
parted when messengers came to him with tidings 
that the Spartan division had been cut to pieces by 
Iphicrates.! This was the greatest disaster that 
had happened to the Spartans in a long time; for 
they lost many brave men, and those men were over- 
whelmed by targeteers and mercenaries, though they 
were men-at-arms and Lacedaemonians. 

At once, then, Agesilatis sprang up to go to their 
assistance, but when he learned that it was all over 
with them,? he came back again to the Heraeum, and 
ordering the Boeotians then to come before him, 


.,gave them an audience. But they returned his 


insolence by making no mention of peace, but simply 
asking safe conduct into Corinth. Agesilaiis was 


5 wroth at this, and_said: “If you wish to see your 


friends when they are elated at their successes, you 
can do so to-morrow in all safety.” And taking them 
along with him on the next day, he ravaged the 
territory of the Corinthians, and advanced to the 
very gates of the city. After he had thus proved 
that the Corinthians did not dare to resist him, he 
dismissed the embassy. Then he himself, picking up 
the survivors of the division that had been cut to 
pieces, led them back to Sparta, always breaking 
camp before it was day, and pitching the next camp 
after it was dark, in order that the hateful and 
malicious Arcadians might not exult over them. 
1 At Lechaeum, the port of Corinth on the Corinthian 
gulf, in 390 B.c. (Xenophon, Zell. iv. 5, 11-18). yw 
2 He had marched till he was ‘‘ well within the plateau of 
Lechaeum” (Xenophon, Hell. iv. 5, 8). a 
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1 In 390-389 B.c. (Xenophon, /Zel/. iv. 6, 3—7, 1). 
x? [n 393 B.c. (Xenophon, J/ed/. iv. 8, 10). 
3 The Great King’s satrap in Western Asia. 
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After this, to gratify the Achaeans, he crossed 
over with them on an expedition into Acarnania,! 
where he drove away much booty and conquered the 
Acarnanians in battle. But when the Achaeans 
asked him to spend the winter there in order to 
prevent the enemy from sowing their fields, he said 
he would do the opposite of this; for the enemy 
would dread the war more if their land was sown 
when summer came. And this proved true; for 
when a second expedition against them was an- 
nounced, they came to terms with the Achaeans. 

XXIII. When Conon and Pharnabazus with the 
Great King’s fleet were masters of the sea and were 
ravaging the coasts of Laconia, and after the walls of 
Athens had been rebuilt with the money which 
Pharnabazus furnished,? the Lacedaemonians decided 
to make peace with the king of Persia. To that end, 
they sent Antalcidas to Tiribazus,? and in the most 
shameful and lawless fashion handed over to the King 
the Greeks resident in Asia, in whose behalf Agesilaiis 
had waged war. Agesilaiis, therefore, could have had 
no part at all in this infamy. For Antalcidas was his 
enemy, and put forth all his efforts to make the peace 
because he saw that the war enhanced to the utmost 
the reputation and power of Agesilaiis. Notwith- 
standing this, to one who remarked that the Lace- 
daemonians were favouring the Medes, Agesilaiis 
. replied that the Medes were the rather favouring 
the Lacedaemonians. Moreover, by threatening with 
war the Greeks who were unwilling to accept the 
peace, he forced them all to abide by the terms 
which the Persian dictated,t more especially on 
account of the Thebans, his object being to make 


4 The peace of Antalcidas was ratified by all the Greek 
states except Thebes in 387 b.c. (Xenophon, /fe/l. v. 1, 29 ff.). 
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them weaker by leaving Boeotia independent of 
Thebes. This he made clear by his subsequent 
behaviour. For when Phoebidas committed the foul 
deed of seizing the Cadmeia! in a time of perfect 
peace, and all the Greeks were indignant and the 
Spartans displeased at the act, and when especially 
those who were at variance with Agesilaiis angrily 
asked Phoebidas by whose command he had done 
this thing, thereby turning suspicion upon Agesilaiis, 
he did not scruple to come to the help of Phoebidas, 
and to say.openly that they must consider whether 
the act itself was serviceable or not; for that which 
was advantageous to Sparta might well be done in- 
dependently, even if no one ordered it. And yet in 
his discourse he was always—deelaring that justice 
1X was the first of the virtues; for valour was of no use 
unless justice attended it, and if all men should be 
just, there would be no need of valour. And to 
those who said, “This is the pleasure of the Great 
King,” he would say, “How is he greater than I 
unless he is also more just?’’, rightly and nobly 
thinking that justice must be the royal measure 
wherewith relative greatness is measured. And 
when, after the peace was concluded, the Great King 
} sent him a letter proposing guest-friendship, he 
| \_would not accept it, saying that the public friendship 
\) was enough, and that while that lasted there would 
| be no need of a private one. Yet in his acts he no 
longer observed these opinions, but was often carried 
away by ambition and contentiousness, and _par- 
ticularly in his treatment of the Thebans. For he 
not only rescued Phoebidas from punishment, but 







| — 


1 The citadel of Thebes. It was seized by Phoebidas in 
383 B.c. (Xenophon, Hell. v. 2, 26 ff.). 
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1 orpatynylary with Stephanus, Coraés, and S: ozparefav. 
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actually persuaded Sparta to assume responsibility 
for his iniquity and occupy the Cadmeia on its own 
account, besides putting the administration of Thebes 
into the hands of Archias and Leontidas, by whose 
aid Phoebidas had entered and seized the acropolis. 

XXIV. Of course this gave rise at once to a 
suspicion that while Phoebidas had done the deed, 
Agesilaiis had counselled it ; and his subsequent acts 
brought the charge into general belief. For when 
the Thebans expelled the Spartan garrison and 
liberated their city, he charged them with the 
murder of Archias and Leontidas, who were really 
tyrants, though polemarchs in name, and levied war 
upon them. And Cleombrotus, who was king now 
that Agesipolis was dead, was sent into Boeotia with 
an army ; for Agesilatis, who had now borne arms for 
forty years, and was therefore exempt by law from 
military service, declined this command. He was 
ashamed, after having recently made war upon the 
Phliasians in behalf of their exiles,2 to be seen now 
harrying the Thebans in the interests of their 
tyrants? 

Now, there was a certain Lacedaemonian named 
Sphodrias, of the party opposed to Agesilaiis, who 
had been appointed harmost at Thespiae. He lacked 
neither boldness nor ambition, but always abuunded 
in hopes rather than in good judgement. This man, 
coveting a great name, and considering that Phoe- 
bidas had made himself famous far and near by his 
bold deed at Thebes, was persuaded that it would 
be a far more honourable and brilliant exploit for him 
to seize the Peiraeus on his own account and rob the 

1 In 379 B.c., with the help of the Athenians (Xenophon, 

y Hell. v. 4, 2-12), Cf. the Pefopidas, ix.-xiii, 
2 In 380-379 B.c. (Xenophon, //ell. v. 3, 13-25). 
3 Cf. Xenophon, Hell. v. 4, 13. F 
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Athenians of access to the sea, attacking them un- 
) _ expectedly by land. It_is said, too, that the scheme 
x was devised by Pelopidas and Melo, chief magistrates 

at Thebes.1 They privily sent men to him who 
pretended to be Spartan sympathizers, and they, by 
praising and exalting Sphodrias as the only man 
worthy to undertake so great a task, urged and 
incited him into an act which was no less lawless and 
unjust than the seizure of the Cadmeia, though it 
was essayed without courage or good fortune. For 
full daylight overtook him while he was yet in the 
Thriasian plain, although he had hoped to attack the 
)\ Peiraeus by night. It is said also that his soldiers 
| \ saw a light streaming from certain sanctuaries at 
| Eleusis, and were filled with shuddering fear. Their 
commander himself lost all his courage, since con- 
cealment was no longer possible, and after ravaging 
the country a little, retired disgracefully and in- 
gloriously to Thespiae. Herenpon men were sent 
from Athens to Sparta to denounce Sphodrias. They 
found, however, that the magistrates there had no 
need of their denunciation, but had already indicted 
Sphodrias on a capital charge. This charge he de- 
termined not to meet, fearing the wrath of his 
countrymen, who were ashamed in the presence of 
the Athenians, and wished to be thought wronged 
with them, that they might not be thought wrong- 
doers with Sphodrias. 

XXV. Now Sphodrias had a son, Cleonymus, who 
was still a boy and fair to look upon, and of whom 
Archidamus, the son of King Agesilaiis, was en- 
amoured. In this crisis Archidamus naturally sym- 
pathized with his favourite because of the peril in 





‘1 Their object was to embroil Athens and Sparta (Xeno- 
phon, Hell. v. 420-24). 
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which his father stood, but he was unable to aid and 
assist him openly, since Sphodrias was one of the 
opponents of Agesilaiis. But when Cleonymus came 
to him in tears and begged him to mollify Agesilatis, 
from whom he and his father had most to fear, 
for three or four days he was restrained by awe and 
fear from saying anything to Agesilaiis as he followed 
him about; but finally, when the trial was near at 
hand, he plucked up courage to tell him that Cleony- 
mus had begged him to intercede for his father. 
Now Agesilaiis, although he knew of the love of 
Archidamus, had not puta stop to it, since Cleonymus, 
from his early boyhood, had given special promise 
of becoming an earnest and worthy man. At this 
time, however, he did not permit his son to expect 
any advantage or kindness in answer to his prayer ; 
he merely said, as he went away, that he would 
consider what was the honourable and fitting course 
in the matter. Archidamus was therefore mortified, 
and ceased to visit Cleonymus, although before this 
he had done so many times a day. As aconsequence, 
the friends of Sphodrias also were more in despair of 
his case, until Etymocles, one of the friends ot 
Agesilaiis, conferred with them and disclosed the 
mind of the king, namely, that he blamed to the 
utmost what Sphodrias had done, but yet thought 
him a brave man, and saw that the city needed just 
such soldiers. For this was the way in which Agesi- 
laiis always spoke about the trial, in his desire to 
gratify his son, so that Cleonymus was at once aware 
of the zealons efforts of Archidamus in his behalf, 
and the friends of Sphodrias had courage at last 
to come to his help. It is a fact also that Agesilaiis 
was excessively fond of his children, and a story is 
told of his joining in their childish play. Once, 
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|| when they were very small, he bestrode a stick, and 

, was playing horse with them in the house, and when 
he was spied doing this by one of his friends, he 
entreated him not to tell any one, until he himself 
should be a father of children. 

XXVI. But after Sphodrias was acquitted,! and the 
Athenians, on learning of it, were inclined to go to war, 
Agesilatis was very harshly criticized. It was thought 
that, to gratify an absurd and childish desire, he had 
opposed the course of justice in a trial, and made the 
city accessory to great crimes against the Greeks. 
Besides, when he saw that his colleague Cleombrotus 
was little inclined to make war upon the Thebans, 
he waived the exemption by law which he had 
formerly claimed in the matter of the expedition, 
and presently led an incursion into Bocotia himself,?. 
where he inflicted damage upon the Thebans, and in 
his turn met with reverses, so that one day when he 
was wounded, Antalcidas said to him: “ Indeed, this 
is a fine tuition-fee which thou art getting from the 
Thebans, for teaching them how to fight when they 
did not wish to do it, and did not even know how.” 
For the Thebans are said to have been really more war- 
like at this timé than ever before, owing to the many 
expeditions which the Lacedaemonians made against 
them, by which they were virtually schooled in arms. 

_ And Lycurgus of old, in one of his three so-called 

‘ “yhetras,”’ forbade his people to make frequent 
expeditions against the same foes, in order that those 
foes might not Jearn how to make war.? 

Moreover, the allies of the Lacedacmonians were 

1. 1 Cf. Xenophon, Hell. v. 4, 24-34. 

2 According to Xenophon (/e//. v. 4, 35), he was asked to 
do so by the Lacedaemonians, who preferred him to Cleom- 
brotus asa leader. This was in 378 B.C. 

x 3 Cf. the Lycurgus, xiil. 6. 
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érayOns o ’Aynaidaos, ws 6 oddey éyxXnwa 
Snpoctov, GAka Ovpa tev Kal Piroverkia Tovs 
OnBatovs arorécar Eytdv. ovdev ovy édeyov 
Seopevor POetpecOar Sedpo Kaxetoe Kal” Exactov 
éviauTov, Odlyots TocovTOL auvaKkodovGodrTEs. 
évOa Sé dy Aéyetas tov ’Aynotrdaov, éEedéyEat 
Bovropevoyv avtav TO TAGS, TOdE pNXaVNGA- 
cOat. mavras éxédevoe xabicat TOUS TUmpadyoVsS 
peT GAHAWY avapepsypévous, idia b€ Tos Aaxe- 
Satpovious ef éauTav. Elta éxnpuTte Tovs KEpa- 
peis avictacOat Tpatov: ws bé avéotncap ovToL, 
Sevtepov éxypuTte Tovs yadxels, eta TéKxTOVAS 
édebis Kat olxoddpmous Kat Tov dAdwY TEeXPaD 
éxaoTnv. Tavtes ovv bdtyou Selv avéotnoaY ot 
ovupaxot, Tov dé Aaxedatpoviwy ovdeisy d7ei- 
pryto yap avtots Téxvny epyaverar Kai wavOdaverw 
Bévavoov. otttw 8) yedadoas o ’Aynoidraos, 
“ ‘O n » ha ye ee ve 8 oe rel t n 

pate,” citer, “@ dvdpes, bow TrELovas VLOV 
oTpaTiotas exmréuTropev Hers.” 

XXVII. Ev 8é Meyapou, 6te Thy otpatudy 
ariyev éx On8av, avaBatvovtos attod mpos TO 
apxetov eis TH axpoTrodw, ondopa Kal movov 
ioyupov édaBe TO vytes oxédos: ex 6€ TovTOV 
StoyxewOev pertov aivatos eoke yeyovévat, Kal 
preypoviy UTEepBdrrovoav Tapetyev. latpod dé 
Twos Lupaxovciov tiv vTo To ahup@ Pr€Ba 
oxXdoavTos, ai pev adryndoves ErnEav, atpatos 
S€ TodAod Pepopévou Kat péovTos aveTtayéTws 
NeToWvyia TOAN) Kat Kivduvos dEvs an’ adtis 
mepieatyn Tov Aynothaov. ov py GAA TOTE Ye 
Ty hopay Tod aiparos éravoe Kat Kopicets eis 








1 Cf. the Lycurgus, xxiv. 2. 
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offended at Agesilaiis, because, as they said, it was 
not upon any public ground of complaint, but by 
reason of some passionate resentment of his own, 
|, that he songht to destroy the Thebans. Accordingly, 
| \-they said they had no wish to be dragged hither and 
thither to destruction every year, they themselves so 
many, and the Lacedaemonians, with whom they 
followed, so few. It was at this time, we are told, 
that Agesilaiis, wishing to refute their argument from 
numbers, devised the following scheme. He ordered 
all the allies to sit down by themselves promiscuously, 
and the Lacedaemonians apart by themselves. Then 
his herald called upon the potters to stand up first, 
and after them the smiths, next, the carpenters in 
their turn, and the builders, and so on through all the 
handicrafts. In response, almost all the allies rose 
up, but not a man of the Lacedaemonians ; for they 
were forbidden to learn or practise a manual art.! 
Then Agesilaiis said.with a laugh : “You see, O men, 
how many more soldiers than you we are sending 
out.” 

XXVII. But in Megara, when he was leading his 
army back from Thebes,? as he was going up to the 
senate-honse in the acropolis, he was seized with a 
cramp and violent pain in his sound leg, which then 
swelled up, appeared to be congested, and showed 
signs of excessive inflammation. As soon asa certain 
Syracusan physician had opened a vein below the 
ankle, the pains relaxed, but much blood flowed and 
could not be checked, so that Agesilaiis was very 
faint from its loss, and in dire peril of his life. At 
last, however, the flow of blood was stopped, and 
Agesilaiis was carried to Sparta, where he remained 





2 From a second incursion into Boeotia, made in 377 B.C, 
(Xenophon, /ell. v. 4, 47-55 ; 98). 
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Aaxedaipova moAvy xpovov ~xyev appwatws Kar 
Tpos Tas oTpaTelas dduvatas. 

"Ev 6€ To Xpove | TOUTW moda _ouveBn mraic- 
pata Tots Lmapridrats | Kal Kata yay Kal Kara 
Garattav- ov hv To wept Teyupas pméyeotov, Grou 
mpatov éx Tapatatews xpatnOévtes Umd On- 
Batov nrtyOncav. édokev odv tact béc0at mpos 
mavtas eipyvnv? Kal cuvArOov amo Tis “EXXados 
mpéa Bets ets Aaxedaipova ToLno omevor Tas 6la- 
Avoers. ov el Hv °Esrapervoveas, avip evdofos 
emt Talela Kat prrosopia, arparnyias 6é metpav 
ow beSaxas. obtos ope TOUS adXous dmavras 
UToKaTakdvonevous TH “Aynothkdw, povos éxpr)- 
cato ppovipate Cages eyovTt, rat OueEN ACs 
Aoyov, ovX tnép @ nBatov, ard brép Tis 
“Enadbos opov Kowvor, Tov per mohepov amrodet- 
KvUw@DV aivfovra TH Sad pryy €& ov Graves ot 
AovTrot KAKOS TATXOvat, THY bé eipijyy ioornte 
Kal T@ Sixaiw eraabas Kedevov" oUTw yap avT)y 
Stapevelv, town ardvtwv yevouevenv. 

XXVIII. ‘Opav ody 6 ’Aynaitaos breppuads 
ayapévovs kat Tpocéxovtas avT@ Tovs” EAXnvas, 
ApaTnoev 6 vopiler Sikaroy elvar Kal ioov av- 
Tovopeia bat Tv Bowwtiav. avrepwricavros dé 
TOD ‘Exrapewovdou Tayv Kal TeJappKoTws éc 
Kaxeivos oleTas dteacoy avrovopetaO ae Ty ANaxw- 
DEK ND, ava ndyoas 6 0 "Aynathaos pet Opyiis éxé- 
NEVTE Aéyew capas auTov et THY Botwtiay ain- 
aw avrovomov. Td oe avo ToUTO Tadw Tov 
"Esrapesvevdou pijoavtos, et THY Aaxawxny adin- 





1 This battle, fought in 375 B.c., is not mentioned by 
Xenophon, but is described by Plutarch in the Pelopidas, 
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for a long time in a weak condition and unable to 
take the field. 

During this time the Spartans met with many 
reverses both by land and sea, the greatest of which 
was at Tegyra, where for the first time they were 
_ overpowered by the Thebans in a pitched battle.! 

There was, accordingly,a general sentiment in favour 
of a general peace, and ambassadors from al] Hellas 
came together at Sparta to settle its terms? One 
of these ambassadors was Epaminondas, a man of re- 
pute for culture and philosophy, although he had 
not yet given proof of capacity as a general. This 
man, seeing the rest all cringing before Agesilaiis, 
alone had the courage of his convictions, and made 
_a speech, not in behalf of Thebes, his native city, 
but of all Greece in common, declaring that war 
made Sparta great at the expense of the sufferings of 
all the other states, and urging that peace be made 
on terms of equality and justice, for it would endure 
only when all parties to it were made equal. 

XXVIII. Agesilatis, accordingly, seeing that the 
Greeks al] listened to Epaminondas with the greatest 
attention and admiration, asked him whether he 
considered it justice and equality that the cities of 
Boeotia should be independent of Thebes. Then 
when Epaminondas promptly and boldly asked him 
in reply whether he too thought it justice for the 
cities of Laconia to be independent of Sparta, Agesi- 
laiis sprang from his seat and wrathfully bade him 
say plainly whether he intended to make the cities 
of Boeotia independent. And when Epaminondas 
answered again in the same way by asking whether 


chapters xvi. and xvii., doubtless on the authority of Ephorus 
(ef. Diodorus, xv. 81, 2). . , ' 
2 In 371 Bc. (Xenophon, /£cll. vi. 3, 3-20). G, 47 
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ow avTovopor, ovres Tpax ews eoxev o ’Aynoidaos 
Kat Ty mpopac wy nyamnaey os evdus _efareipar 
TO TOV On Sater dvopa THs etprjuns Kat MpoetT ety 
TOAELOV AUTOS: Tovs dé aAXOUS “EAANVas Siad- 
Nayevras éxédevoev amévat, TA pev akEeaTa THS 
elpvns, Ta 6é dvijcerra, Too TodEpwou movobyras. 
epyov yap Hv macas éxxabapat cal dvadivoar Tas 
appidoyias. 

"Eruye 6é cat’ éxeivoy tov xpovov év Daxevaow 
av o KreouBpotos peta Suvapews. evOvs odv 
émeptmov ol éhopot KedeVovTes avTov emt On- 
Batous &yew TO oTpatevpa: Kab Tovs cuppaxous 
TepiTépmovtes HOpotlov, ampabipous péev ovtTas 
kai Bapvvosévous Tov TorAELov, ovTw dé Oap- 
podvTas dvTiréyew ovee arrevBeiv tois Aaxedat- 
poviots. TOAAGD be onLEL@V pox Onpav ryevo- 
Lévov, WS ev TOR arept ‘Exrapewavdou yeyparrat, 
Kat IpoGoov TOU Adxavos evavTLoupevou 7 pos 
TH oTpareiay, ovK avipKev oO “Aynotraos, arn 
ekerpake TOV TONEHOV, edaivoy avTots pev TAS 
‘EAXdOos GANS Urrapxovons, éexordvdmv Sé TeV 
OnBatov yevomevor, Kaupov elvau Staeny AaBelv 
Tap avrTov. donot | Sé To oy Opya HaXdov ) 
Aoylon@ yevéo bar THY oTpareiay éxelvny 0 KaL- 
pos. TH yep TeTpade émt déxa Tod Sxepopo- 
pt@vos vos eT OWTAVTO Tas omoveas év Aake- 
daipovt, TH Oe Teun ry TOD ‘ExatopBavavos 7} HTT 
Onoav év Aevetpous nuepav etxoor Sraryevopévwr. 
anéBavov dé yirdvor Aaxedatpovioy cai Kreop- 
Bpotos 0 Bacwdrevs Kal mepl avtov of KpattaTot 


1 According to Xenophon (Joc. cit.), who makes no mention 
of Epaminondas, the Thebans had signed as Thebans, but on 
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he intended to make the cities of Laconia inde- 
pendent, Agesilaiis became violent and was glad of 
the pretext for at once erasing the name of the 
‘Vhebans from the treaty of peace and declaring war 
upon them.! The rest of the Greeks, however, he 
ordered to depart, now that they were reconciled 
with each other, leaving differences which could be 
healed to the terms of peace, and those which could 
not, to war, since it was a hard task to settle and 
remove all their disputes. 

At this time Cleombrotus was in Phocis with an 
army. The ephors therefore immediately sent him 
orders to lead his forces against Thebes. They also 
sent round a summons for an assembly of their 
allies, who were without zeal for the war and thought 
it a great burden, but were not yet bold enough to 
oppose or disobey the Lacedaemonians. And although 
_ many baleful signs appeared, as I have written in my 
/\ Life of Epaminondas,? and though Prothoiis the 
‘ Laconian made opposition to the expedition, Agesilaiis 

would not give in, but bronght the war to pass. He 
thought that since all Hellas was on their side, and the 
Thebans had been excluded from the treaty, it was 
a favourable time for the Spartans to take vengeance 
on them. But the time chosen for it proves that 
this expedition was made trom anger more than from 
careful calculation. For the treaty of peace was 
made at Lacedaemon on the fourteenth of the month 
Scirophorion, and on the fifth of Hecatombaeon the 
Lacedaemonians were defeated at Leuctra,—an inter- 
val of twenty days. In that battle a thousand Lace- 
daemonians fell, besides Cleombrotus the king, and 






i 


the next day wished to substitute Boeotians for Thebans. 
This Agesilaiis refused to permit. It would have recognized 
the supremacy of Thebes in Boeotia. 2 Not extant. 
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6 TaV SraptiaTov. ev ols kal Kreovupor pact 
Tov Xpodpiov tov Kadov tpls mecovTa TPO TOU 
Baoiréws kal tocavtaxis éEavactavta Kai paxo- 
bevoy Tots OnBalots arobavetv. 

XXIX. XupBavros &€ trois te Aaxedarpoviors 
mTaia patos am poo SoxijTov Kal tots OnBaiors 
Tapa dofav EDT UX) MATOS otoy ov yeryovev adXows 
“EdAnae mpos” Ih AAAS aYOVLTAapEVOLS, ovdev dv 
THs irrov ey woe THIS aperis Kah jyaa On Ty 
HITHPEVNVY TOAL 7 THY wKa@TAV, Oo peV yap 
Fevodav pnee Tay ayabav avopav € exe Th Kal 
Tas €v olv@ Kal Tawa gpovas Kal Siar piBas 
dEvopynpovevtor, 6p0ds Neyer Bats 88 ovy aT- 
Tov, GANA Kal padrov aEwov Katavociv Kai Oea- 
cOar Tav ayabayv & Tapa Tas TUYAS TPaTTOVEL 
Kal Néyouct duevaeynuovodvtTes. ETUXE mev yap 1) 
Torts éopTHY dyouca Kat Eévav otvoa perry 
quuvorrardiat yap Hoa dryeoveSo peveov Xopay ey 
TO Jeatpy" ma pioav & amo AeveTpov ob Ty 
oupdopav dmaryyehrovres. ot 6& édopor, waimep 
evs dyTos Katapavods & cha drepOaprar Ta mpay- 
patra Kal THY apxiy dTrokwréKaow, oUTE yopor 
éFed Gel elacay ote TO TXHA THs éopThs peTa- 
Banreiv Thy woAw, GANA KaT oixiay TOV TEOvEd- 
Tov Trois T poorjKovge Ta ovowara méwravTes, 
avrol Ta mepl THY déav Kal TOV ayava TOV Xopav 
EmparTov. dpa O€ iuépa pavepav Hoy yeryovoro 
Tact TOV TE owlopevav kal Tav tTeOvewtov, ot 
pev tev teOvemtwv tatépes Kal KnocoTal Kal 
oixetot xataBatvovtes els ayopav addydovs ede- 
EvobvTo Avrrapoi Ta TpocwTa, ppovijparos MeaTol 
Kal yijOous, of 6€ TaY cwlopéevovy, WaTEp emt 
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f Ay ge 2 
around him the mightiest of the Spartans. Among 
these, theysay, was Cleonymus, the beautiful som of 
Sphodrias,! who was thrice struck down in front of 
his king, as many times rose again to his feet, and 
died there, fighting the Thebans. 

XXIX. Now that the Lacedaemonians had met 
with an unexpected reverse, and the Thebans with 
an unlooked-for success surpassing that of any other 
Hellenes at strife with Hellenes, the high conduct 
of the defeated city was no less to be envied and 
admired than that of the victorious city. Xenophon 
says * that in the case of noble men, there is much 
that is worth recording even in what they say and 
do at their wine and in their sports, and he is right; 
and it is no less, but even more, worth while to 

[sine carefully the decorum with which noble men 
speak and act in the midst of adversity. The city 
was holding a festival and was full of strangers; for 
the “ gymnopaediae”’ were in progress and choirs of 
boys were competing with one another in the theatre ; 
then came the messengers of calamity from Leuctra. 
But the ephors, although it was at once apparent 
that their cause was ruined and their supremacy lost, 
would not allow a choral performance to be omitted, 
nor the fashion of the festival to be changed by the 
city, but after sending the names of the slain warriors 
to the homes of their kindred, they themselves con- 
ducted the spectacle and the choral contests to a 
close. On the next morning also, now that every- 
one knew who had survived the battle and who had 
been slain, the fathers and kjndred and friends of the 
slain went down into the market-place and greeted 
one another with bright faces, full of pride and 
exultation ; while the friends of the survivors, as if 


? Of. chapter xxv. 1. 2 Symposium, i. 1. 
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re A cal a wv 4 3 ‘ 
mévOer, META TOV yuvatKav oikor bréTpiBov, et Oé 
Tis UT avayKns mpoeAGol, Kal oYHNpaTL Kal Pov7y 
kal Préupate tatewos épaiveto Kal cuveotar- 
peevos. tt 6€ waAXov TOV yuvatK@y Lely Hv Kat 
mudéo Oa THY pev Covta mpocbexyomerny viov ato 
Ths paxyns Kcatnpy kal ovwmndrjpy, Tas 6€ TOY 
TenTMOKEVaL eyouevwy ev Te Tols lepots evOus 
uh e \ ‘ > A ¢. a 7 
avactpepoperas, Kat TPOS aGAANAAS thapws Kat 
girotinws Badifoveas. 
XXX. OU pny ddrAG TOs TOAXO!s, ws adi- 
A ¢ ra na 
GTAVTO MEV Ob TUEMAXOL, TpoTEdoKaTO bE VEYLKN- 
> ¢ rat nw 
Kas ’Erapewovdas Kal peyarodpovar éuBaretv 
1 nr fal 
eis lleXorrovynaor, évvota THY Ypnowar evéTETE 
A n 
TOTE, pos THY XYwACTHTa Tod “Aynatdaov, Kal 
_) b, ‘ rd ‘ 4, Tal € 
bvaOupia oA) Kal rola mpos TO Oeiov, ws 
dia ToUTO TpaTTovaNs KaKOs THs Toews, OTE 
s ’ a a , 3 Lj th 
Tov aptimoba THs Bactretas éxBadovtes elAovTo 
Yorov Kat TeTNpwuévoy 6 TavTOs MaAXOV av- 
Tovs édidacxe Ppaterbar cai durattecOat 70 
, x X \ - f cf fal x 
daimoviov. dea 6 THY AdANnY SUVamLY aUTOD Kai 
> AY ‘ I > , # lal a i 
dpetay kai ddEav ob povov éxpavto Bacirel Kat 
fal fol x na 
OTPATHYO TOV KATA TOAELOY, GAA Kal TOV TON- 
TLK@V aTropi@y iatp@ Kal diactyTH, Tots ev TH 
ayn KaTadeiAtdcacty, ods avtol tpécavTas 
a nw be 
ovopdtovary, dxvotvTes Tas ex TOY VOMwY aTLpmias 
, a S x _ , 
Tpocayev, TOOLS OTL Kat duvatois, doB8ov- 
‘\ a xX , 
MEevor vewTEeplaLoy am’ avT@v. ov yap povor 
apyis ameipyovrar Tacns, GAAa Kai Sobvai Tie 
TovTwy yuvaika xal raBetv ddokov éote Tale 
5é 6 BovAopevos avtovs TV évTvyyavorvTwY. ot 
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in mourning, tarried at home with the women, and 
if one of them was obliged to appear in public, his 
garb and speech and looks betokened his humiliation 
and abasement.t And a still greater difference was 
to be seen (or heard about) in the women; she who 
expected her son back from the battle alive was 
dejected and silent, but the mothers of those re- 
ported to have fallen immediately frequented the 
temples, and visited one another with an air of 
gladness and pride. 

XXX. The greater number, however, when their 
allies were falling away from them and it was ex- 
pected that Epaminondas, in all the pride of a 
conqueror, would invade Peloponnesus, fell to 
thinking of the oracles,? in view of the lameness of 
Agesilatis, and were full of dejection and con- 
sternation in respect to the divine powers, believing 
that their city was in an evil plight because they had 
dethroned the sound-footed king and chosen instead 
a lame and halting one,—the very thing which the 
deity was trying to teach them carefully to avoid. 
And yet otherwise he had such power and valour and 
fame that they not only continued to employ him as 
king and general in matters pertaining to war, but 
also as physician and arbiter in their civil perplexities. 
For instance, upon those who had shewn cowardice 
* in the battle, whom they themselves call “ tresantes,” 
or run-anays, they hesitated to inflict the disabilities 
: required by the laws, since the men were numerous 
and powerful, for fear that they might stir up a 
revolution. For such men are not only debarred 
from every office, but intermarriage with any of them 
is a disgrace, and any one who meets them may 
strike them if he pleases. Moreover, they are 


1 Cf. Xenophon, /ell. vi. 4, 16. 2 Cf. chapter iii. 4 f. 
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bé xaptepodar Teptiov tes adxpnpol Kat TaTevoi, 
TpiBwvas Te a page ea HE as Xewparos Banroi 
popovar, Kal Evpavrac pé pos THS UmHvNS, pé pos oe 
Tpépouct. decvov ovp iy ToLOvTOUS eY TH TONES 
meptopay TodXovs ovK odiryor Seopevy) oTpaTio- 
TOD. Kal vopobérny aipobyrar TOV "Aynothaov. 
6 6€ pyre mpocbeis Te pajre apedov PTE peTa- 
ypayas elo fprOev els TO TAIHOS TOY Aaxedat- 
povicoy" Kal prycas OTe Tous vo poUs bet oj pepov 
éav cabevoety, € éx 5é THS onBE POV 7pepas Kuplous 
eivar Tpos 70 Rocrrop, apa Tovs TE vopous TH 
Model Kab Tous avdpas emeTipous epurage. Bov- 
Nopevos Sé THY wapotoav abvpiav Kat KaTH- 
perav pede Tey véwy évéBarev eis "Apxacian, 
Kat pany pev iaxupas épuragato cuvayat TOL 
évavTiows, éX@v dé TON YY TWa TOV Mavtivéwy 
Kal THY Yopav Emiopapev, éapporépay emoinae 
tais édmiot Kal 98t@ THY TOALY, OS OV TaVTa- 
TAC ATEYYHC LEVY. 

XXXI. "Ex 5€ tovTov Tapiy els Tip Aako- 
VLKHY O "Evra pewovdas peta Tay ouppaxor, OvK 
éXaTTovas éxX@v TeTpaKio pupior om hiT a. TOA- 
rol dé Kal yorol Kai davoTAot pos aprayny 
suvynKkorovlovr, @aTE pupradas émTa Tod oUp- 
TavTos dxou ouverts Bareiv eis Thy Aaxovixny. 
Hy bY 67) Xpovos OvK €AaTT@Y eTaV éEaxooiwr 
ag’ ov KAT@KOUY THY Aaxedaipova Awpreis ev 6€ 
TOVTw TavTl Tore Tr P@Tov apOnoav €v TH NOS 
Toreplot, T pOTEpov 6é ovdels éToApNnoer anrra 
adjorov Kal aOtkTov ovoay euBanrovres émup- 
moAovy Kat Sunptrafov a ax pe TOU moTapov Kal TIS 
Torews, pnoevos eTreEtovTos. o yap ‘Aynoidaos 
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obliged to go about unkempt and squalid, wearing 
cloaks that are patched with dyed stuffs, half of 
their beards shaven, and half left to grow. It was a 
serious matter, therefore, to allow many such men 
in the city, when she lacked not a few soldiers. So 
they chose Agesilaiis as a law-giver for the occasion. 
And he, without adding to or subtracting from or 
changing the laws in any way, came into the assembly 
of the Lacedaemonians and said. that the laws must 
be allowed to sleep for that day, but from that day 
on must be in sovereign force. By this means he at 
once saved the laws for the city and the men from 
infamy. Then, wishing to remove the discourage- 
ment and dejection which prevailed among the young 
men, he imade an incursion into Arcadia,) and though 
he studiously avoided joining battle with the 
enemy, he took a small town of the Mantineans 
and overran their territory, and thus lightened and 
gladdened the expectations of his city, which felt 
that its case was not wholly desperate. 

XXXL. After this,? Epaminondas entered Laconia 
with his allies, having no fewer than forty thousand 
men-at-arms. Many light armed and unarmed troops 
also followed him for the sake of plunder, so that a 
horde of seventy thousand, all told, made this in- 
cursion into Laconia. For a period of no less than 
six hundred years the Dorians had been living in 
Lacedaemon, and this was the first time in all that 
period that enemies had been seen in the country ; 
before this, none had ventured there. But now 
they burst into an unravaged and inviolate Jand, and 
burned and plundered as far as the river and the city, 
and no one came out against them. For Agesilatis 

1 In 370 B.c. (Xenophon, //e//. vi. 5, 10-21). 


2 In the same year, after Agesilaiis had returned and 
disbanded his forees. 8 
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would not suffer the Lacedaemonians to fight against 
such a “ billowy torrent of war,” to use the words of 
Theopompus, but surrounded the central and most 
commanding parts of the city with his men-at-arms, 
while he endured the boastful threats of the Thebans, 
who called upon him by name and bade him come 
out and fight for his country, since he had caused 
her misfortunes by lighting up the flames of war. 
But this was not the worst. Agesilaiis was still more 
harassed by the tumults and shrieks and running 
about throughout the city, where the elder men 
were enraged at the state of affairs, and the women 
were unable to keep quiet, but were utterly beside 
themselves when they heard the shouts and saw the 
fires of the enemy.!) He was also distressed at the 
thought of what his fame would be, because he had 
taken command of the city when she was greatest 
and most powerful, and now saw her reputation 
lowered, and her proud boast made empty, which 
boast he himself also had often made, saying that no 
Spartan woman had ever seen the smoke of an 
enemy’s fires. It is said also that Antalcidas, when 
an Athenian was disputing with him over the valour 
of the two peoples and said, “ Yet we have often 
driven you away from the Cephisus,” replied : “ But 
we have never driven you away from the Eurotas,” 
And a similar retort was made by a Spartan of lesser 
note to the Argive who said, “ Many of you lie buried 
in the lands of Argos” ; the Spartan answered : © But 
not a man of you in the lands of Laconia.” 

XXXII. Now, however, they_say that Antalcidas, 
who was an ephor, secretly sent his children away to 
Cythera, so full of fear was he, But Agesilaiis, when 

1 ‘The women could not endure even the sight of the 


smoke, since they had never set eyes upon an enemy” 
(Xenophon, //ed/. vi. 5, 28). 87 
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the enemy tried to cross the Eurotas and force their 
way to the city, abandoned the rest of it and drew 
up his forces in front of its central and lofty precincts. 
Now, the Eurotas at this time was flowing at its 
fullest and deepest, since snows had fallen, and its 
current, even more from its coldness than its violence, 
was very troublesome to the Thebans. As Epain- 
inondas was fording it at the head of his phalanx, 
certain ones pointed him out to Agesilaiis, and he, 
we are told, after fixing his gaze upon him and 
watching him for a long time, said but these words : 
“OQ adventurous man!” Epaminondas was ambitious 
to join battle in the city and set up a trophy of 
victory there, but since he could neither force nor 
tempt Agesilaiis out of his positions, he withdrew 
and began to ravage the country. Meanwhile, about 
two hundred of the Lacedaemonians who had long 
been disaffected and mutinous banded together and 
seized the Issorium, where the temple of Artemis 
stands, a well-walled and inaccessible spot. The 
Lacedaemonians wished to make a dash upon them 
at once, but Agesilaiis, fearing their insurrection, 
ordered the rest to keep quiet, while he hinself, 
wearing his cloak and attended by a single servant, 
went towards them, crying out that they had mis- 
understood his orders; for he had not commanded 
them to assemble in that place, nor in a body, but 
some yonder (pointing to another spot), and some in 
another part of the city. They were delighted to 
hear this, supposing that their design was undis- 
covered, and, breaking up, went off to the places 
which he ordered them to occupy. Then Agesilaiis 
at once summoned other troops and took possession 
of the Issorium, after which he arrested about fif- 
teen of the conspirators who had been gathered there, 
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and put them to death in the night. He was also in- 
formed of another and a larger conspiracy of Spartans, 
who met secretly in a house and there plotted 
revolution. It was impracticable either to bring 
these men to trial in a time of so much confusion, or 
to overlook their plots. Accordingly, Agesilaiis con- 
ferred with the ephors, and then put these men also 
to death without process of law, although no Spartan 
had ever before met with such a death. At this 
time, also, many of the provincials and Helots who 
had been enrolled in the army ran away from the 
city and joined the enemy, and this caused very 
deep discouragement. Agesilaiis therefore instructed 
his servants to go every morning before it was light 
to the barracks and take the arms of the deserters 
and hide them, that their numbers might not be 
known. 

As for the reason why the Thebans withdrew from 

~Laconia, most writers say that it was because winter 
storms came on and the Arcadians began to melt 
away and disband ; others, because they had remained 
there three entire months and thoroughly ravaged 
most of the country;! but Theopompus says that 
when the Theban chief magistrates had already de- 
termined to take their army back, Phrixus, a 
Spartan, came to them, bringing ten talents from 
Agesilaiis to pay for their withdrawal, so that they 
were only doing what they had long ago decided to 
do, and had their expenses paid_ by their enemies 
besides. 

XXXIII. This story may be true, although I know 
not how all other writers could be ignorant of it, 
while Theopompus alone heard it; eee at any rate, 
all agree that the salvation of Spar ta at this time was 


1 All three reasons are given by Xenophon (ZZell. vi. 5. 50). 
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1 Dionysius the Elder. 
* In 368 B.o. (Xenophon, Hell. vii. 1, 28-32). 
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due to Agesilaiis, because he renounced his inherent 
passions of contentiousness and ambition, and adopted 
a policy of safety. He could not, however, restore 
the power and reputation of his city after its fall, for 


_it was like a human body that is sound, indeed, but 


has followed all the while too strict and severe a 
regimen; a single error turned the scale and 
brought down the entire prosperity of the city. Nor 
was this strange. Tor to a civil polity best arranged 
for peace and virtue and unanimity they had attached 
empires and sovereignties won by force, not one of 
which Lycurgus thought needful for a city that was 
to live in happiness; and therefore they fell. 
Agesilatis himself now declined military service on 
account of his years, but Archidamus his son, with 
assistance which came from the tyrant of Sicily,! 
conquered the Arcadians in the so-called “tearless 
battle,” where not one of his own men fell, and he 
slew great numbers of the enemy.? This victory, 
more than anything else, showed the weakness of 
the city. For up to this time they were wont to 
think the conquest of their enemies so customary and 
natural a thing for them to achieve, that no sacrifice 
for victory was offered in the city to the gods, beyond 
that of a cock, neither did the winners of the contest 
exult, nor those who heard of their victory show 
great joy. Nay, even after the battle at Mantinea,? 
which Thucydides has described, the one who first 
announced the victory had no other reward for his 
glad tidings than a piece of meat sent by the magis- 
trates from the public mess. But now, at the news 
of the Arcadian victory and at the approach of 


3 In 418 B.c., when the Lacedaemonians defeated an allied 
force of Mantineans, Argives, and Athenians (Thucydides, 
vy. 64-75). 
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Archidamus, no one could restrain himself, but first 
his father went to meet him, weeping for joy, and 
after him the chief magistrates, while the elderly 
men and the women went down in a throng to the 
river, lifting their hands to heaven and blessing the 
gods, as if Sparta had wiped away her unmerited 
disgraces and now saw the light shine bright again 
as of old; for before this, we are-tald, her men could 
not so much as look their wives in the face, out of 
shame at their disasters. 

XXXIV. But when Messene was built by Epami- 
nondas, and its former citizens flocked into it from 
all quarters,! the Spartans had not the courage to 
contest the issue nor the ability to hinder it, but 
cherished the deepest resentment against Agesilaiis, 
because a country which was not of less extent than 
their own, which stood first among Hellenic lands 
for its fertility, the possession and fruits of which 
they had enjoyed for so long a time, had been lost 
by them during his reign. For this reason, too, 
Agesilaiis would not accept the peace which was 
proffered by the Thebans. He was not willing to 
give up to them formally the country which was 
actually in their power, and persisted in his oppo- 
sition. As a consequence, he not only did not re- 
cover Messenia, but almost lost Sparta besides, after 
being outgeneralled. For when the Mantineans 
changed their allegiance,* revolted from ‘Thebes, 
and called in the Lacedaemonians to help them, 
Epaminondas, learning that Agesilatis had marched 
out from Sparta with his forces and was approach- 
ing, set out by night from Tegea, without the know- 
ledge of the Mantineans, and led his army against 
Sparta itself. He passed by Agesilaiis, and came 


1 Jn 369 8.0. 2 In 362 B.c. 
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|, within a little of suddenly seizing the city in a de. 
enceless state. But Euthynus, a Thespian, as 

Callisthenes says, or, according to Xenophon,? a 

certain Cretan, brought word to Agesilaiis, who 
quickly sent on a horseman to warn the people in 
Sparta, and not long after he himself also entered 
the city. Soon after his arrival the Thebans were 
crossing the Eurotas and attacking the city, while 
Agesilatis defended it right vigorously and in a 
manner not to be expected of his years. For he 
did not think, as on a former occasion, that the crisis 
demanded safe and cautious measures, but rather 
deeds of desperate daring. In these he had never 
put confidence before, nor had he employed them, 
but then it was only by their aid that he repelled 
the danger, snatching the city out of the grasp of 
Epaminondas, erecting a trophy of victory, and 
showing their wives and children that the Lacedae- 
monians were making the fairest of all returns to 
their country for its rearing of them. Archidamus, 
( (xtoo, fought among the foremost, conspicuous for his 

impetuous courage and for his agility, running swiftly 
through the narrow streets to the endangered points 
in the battle, and everywhere pressing hard upon the 
enemy with his few followers? But I think that 
Isidas, the son of Phoebidas, must have been a strange 
and marvellous sight, not only to his fellow-citizens, 
but also to his enemies. He was of conspicuous 
beauty and stature, and at an age when the human 
flower has the greatest charm, as the boy merges into 
the man. Naked as he was, without either defensive 


1 «Like a nest of young birds utterly bereft of its natural 
defenders” (Xenophon, //ell. vii. 5, 10). 
2 Lec. cit. Cf. also Diodorus, xv, 82, 6. : 
3 Cf. Xenophon, Held. vii. 5, 12-14. — pb hitten “i 
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armour or clothing,—for he had just anointed his 
body with oil,—he took a spear in one hand, and a 
sword in the other, leaped forth from his house, and 
after pushing his way through the midst of the com- 
batants, ranged up and down among the enemy, 
smiting and laying low all who encountered him. 
And no man gave him a wound, whether it was that 
a god shielded him on account of his valour, or that 
the enemy thought him taller and mightier than a 
mere man could be. For this exploit it is said that 
the ephors put a garland on his head, aiid then fined 
him a thousand drachmas, because he had dared to 
hazard his life in battle without armour. 

XXXV. A few days afterwards a battle was fought 
near Mantinea, in which Epaminondas had already 
routed the van of the Lacedaemonians, and was still 
eagerly pressing on in pursuit of them,’ when Anti- 
crates, a Spartan, faced him and smote him with a 
spear, as Dioscorides tells the story; but the Lace- 
daemonians to this day call the descendants of Anti- 
crates ‘‘machaeriones,’’ or swordsmen, because he used 
a sword for the blow. For the Lacedaemonians were 
filled with such admiring love for him because of the 
fear in which they held Epaminondas while living, 
that they voted honours and gifts to Anticrates him- 
self, and to his posterity exemption from taxes, an 
immunity which in my own day also is enjoyed by 
Callicrates, one of the descendants of Anticrates. 

After the battle and the death of Epaminondas, 
when the Greeks concluded peace among them- 
selves, Agesilaiis and his partisans tried to exclude 
the Messenians from the oath of ratification, on the 
ground that they had no city. And when all the 
rest admitted the Messenians and accepted their 


\ 1 Cf. Xenophon, Hell. vii. 5, 22-24. 
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A. AGESILAUS, xxxv. 3-xxxv1. 3 
AS OND \ Aen 
oaths, the Lacedaemonians held aloof from the peace, 
and they alone remained at war in the hope of re- 
covering Messenia.’) Agesilatis was therefore deemed 
a headstrong and stubborn man, and insatiable of 
war, since he did all in his power to undermine and 
postpone the general peace, and again since his lack 
of resources compelled him to lay burdens on his 
friends in the city and to take loans and contribu- 
tions from them. And yet it was his duty to put an 
end to their evils, now that opportunity offered, and 
not, after having lost Sparta’s whole empire, vast as 
it was, with its cities and its supremacy on land and 
sea, then to carry on a petty struggle for the goods 
and revenues of Messene. 

XXXVI. He lost still more reputation by offering 
to take a command under Tachos the Egyptian. For 
it was thought unworthy that a man who had been 
judged noblest and best in Hellas, and who had filled 
the world with his fame, should furnish a rebel 
against the Great King, a mere Barbarian, with his 
person, his name, and ie fame, and take money for 
him, rendering the service of a hired captain of 
mercenaries.! ) For even if, now that he was past 
eighty years of age and ee whole body was dis- 
figured with wounds, he had taken up again his 
noble and conspicuous leadership in behalf of the 
freedom of the Hellenes, his ambition would not 
have been altogether blameless, as men thought. 
For honourable action has its fitting time and season ; 
nay, rather, it is the observance of due bounds that 
constitutes an utter difference between honourable 
and base actions. Agesilaiis, however, paid no heed 


4 Xenophon (A gesilaiis, ii. 28-31) has Agesilaiis take this 
step in order to punish the Great hing and liberate again 
the Greeks of Asia. 
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to these considerations, nor did he think any public 
service beneath his dignity; it was more unworthy 
of him, in his opinion, to live an idle life in the 
city, and to sit down and wait for death. Therefore 
he collected mercenaries with the money which 
Tachos sent him, embarked them on transports, and 
put to sea, accompanied by thirty Spartan counsellors, 
as formerly.} 

As soon as he landed in Egypt,” the chief captains 
and governors of the king came down to meet him 
and pay him honour. There was great eagerness 
and expectation on the part of the other Egyptians 
also, owing to the name and fame of Agesilaiis, and 
al] ran together to behold him. But when they saw 
no brilliant array whatever, but an old man lying 
in some grass by the sea, his body small and con- 
temptible, covered with a cloak that was coarse and 
mean, they were moved to laughter and jesting, 
saying that here was an illustration of the fable, “a 
mountain is in travail, and then a mouse is born.” ® 
They were still more surprised, too, at his eccen- 
tricity. When all manner of hospitable gifts were 
brought to him, he accepted the flour, the calves, 
and the geese, but rejected the sweetmeats, the 
pastries, and the perfumes, and when he was urged 
and besought to take them, ordered them to be 
carried and given to his Helots. He was pleased, 
however, as Theophrastus tells us, with the papyrus 
used in chaplets, because the chaplets were so neat 
and simple, and when he left Egypt, asked and 
received some from the king. 


~ 1 Cf. chapter vi. 2. 2 361 B.C. 

3 In Athenaens, p. 616 d, it is Tachos himself who makes 

| —this jest upon Agesilaiis, who replies in anger: “Some day 
you will think me a lion.” 
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XXXVII. But now, on joining Tachos, who was 
inaking preparations for his expedition, he was not, 
as he expected, appointed commander of all the 
forces, but only of the mercenaries, while Chabrias 
the Athenian had charge of the fleet, and Tachos 
himself was conmmander-in-chiel.! This was the first 
thing that vexed Agesilaiis; then, though he was 
indignant at the vain pretensions of the king in other 
matters, he was compelled to endure them. He 
even sailed with him against the Phoenicians, forcing 
himself into a subservience which was beneath his 
dignity and contrary to his nature, until he found 
his opportunity. 

For Nectanabis, who was a cousin of Tachos and 
had a part of the forces under his command, revolted 
from him, and having been proclaimed king by the 
Egyptians, sent to Agesilaiis asking for his aid and 
assistance. He made the same appeal to Chabrias 
also, promising large gifts to both. When Tachos 
learned of this and resorted to entreaties for their 
allegiance, Chabrias tried to persuade and encourage 
Agesilaits to continue with him in the friendship ot 
Tachos. But Agesilaiis said: “You, Chabrias, who 
came here on your own account, can decide your own 
case ; but I was given by my country to the Egyptians 
as a general. It would therefore be dishonourable 
for me to make war on those to whom I was sent as 
an ally, unless my country gives me a new command 
to do so.” After these words, he sent men to 
Sparta who were to denounce Tachos, and commend 
Nectanabis. Tachos and Nectanabis also sent and 
besought the support of the Lacedaemonians, the 
former on the ground that he had long been their 
ally and friend, the latter on the plea that he would 
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1 Xenophon, who can see no fault in Agesilatis, says 
(Agesilaiis, ii. 31): ‘* Accordingly, he chose between the two 
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be well disposed to their city and more eager to 
promote her interests. The Lacedaecmonians, accord- 
ingly, after hearing the messengers, made public 
answer to the Egyptians that Agesilatis would attend to 
these matters ; but to Agesilatis they wrote privately 
bidding him see to it that the interests of Sparta 
should not suffer. So Agesilatis took his mercenaries 
and went over from Tachos to Nectanabis, making 
the interests of his country serve as a veil for a 
strange and unnatural proceeding, since when this 
pretext was removed, the most fitting name for his 
act was treachery.}, {But the Lacedaemonians assign 
the chief place in their ideas of honour to the 
interests of their country, and neither learn nor 
understand any other justice than that which they 
think will enhance the glory of Sparta. 

XXXVIII. Tachos, accordingly, thus deserted by 
his mercenaries, took to flight. But in Mendes 
another rival rose up against Nectanabis and was 
proclaimed king, and after collecting a hundred 
thousand men advanced against him. Then Necta- 
nabis sought to encourage Agesilaiis by saying that 
although the enemy were numerous, they were a 
mixed rabble of artisans whose inexperience in war 
made them contemptible. ‘ Indeed,” said Agesilaiis, 
it is not their numbers that I fear, but the in- 
_experience and ignorance of which you speak, which 
it is hard to overcome by stratagems. For stratagems 
array unexpected difficulties against men who try to 
defend themselves against them, if they suspect and 
await them; but he who does not await nor even 
suspect any stratagem gives no hold to the opponent 


that one who seemed to be the truer partisan of Hellas, and 
with him marched against the enemy of Hellas and conquered 
him in battle.’ 
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who is trying to outwit him, just as, in a wrestling 
bout, he who does not stir gives no advantage to his 
antagonist.’’ After this, the Mendesian also sent 
and tried to win over Agesilatis. Nectanabis was 
therefore alarmed, and when Agesilatis urged him to 
fight the issue out as speedily as possible, and not to 
wage a war of delays against men who were in- 
experienced in fighting, but were numerous enough 
to surround him and hedge him in and anticipate 
and get the start of him in many ways, he grew still 
more suspicious and fearful of him, and retired 
into a city which was well fortified and had a large 
compass. Agesilaiis was incensed at this lack of 
confidence, and full of indignation, but since he was 
ashamed to change sides again and finally go back 
home without accomplishing any thing, he accom- 
panied Nectanabis and entered the city with him. 

XXXIX. But when the enemy came up and began 
to surround the city with a trench, then the Egyptian 
changed his mind, grew fearful of the siege, and 
wished to give battle, for which the Greeks also were 
very eager, since there were no provisions in the 
place. Agesilaiis, however, would not permit it, but 
opposed it, and was therefore maligned by the 
Egyptians even more bitterly than before, and 
called a betrayer of the king. But he bore their 
calumnies more patiently now, and souglit to find 
the fitting moment for his stratagem. 

This was as follows. The enemy were digging a 
deep trench outside around the city, in order to shut 
its occupants up completely. Accordingly, when the 
trench had been carried almost around the city, and 
its ends were near one another, after waiting for 
evening to come and ordering the Greeks to arm 
themselves, Agesilaiis went to the Egyptian and said: 
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AGESILAUS, xxxtx. 2-xi. 1 


“Now is the time, young man, for us to save our- 
selves, and I would not speak of it until it came, for 
fear of vitiating it. The enemy have now worked 
out our safety with their own hands. They have 
dug their trench so far that the part which is finished 
hinders them from attacking us in great numbers, 
and the space between the ends gives us room to 
fight them on fair and equal terms. Come, then, be 
eager to shew yourself a brave man; follow with us 
as we charge, and save yourself and your army too. 
For the enemy in our front will not withstand us, 
and the rest will not harm us because of the trench.” 
Nectanabis, then, was filled with admiration for the 
sagacity of Agesilaiis, and putting himself in the 
centre of the Greek array, charged forwards and 
easily routed his opponents. And now that Agesilatis 
had won back the confidence of Nectanabis, he 
brought the same stratagem to bear again upon the 
enemy, like a trick in wrestling. By sometimes 
pretending to retreat and fly, and sometimes attack- 
ing them on the flanks, he drove their whole imulti- 
tude into a tract which had a deep canal full of water 
on either side. The space between these he occupied 
and stopped up with the head of his column, and so 
made his numbers equal to those of the enemy who 
could fight with him, since they were unable to 
\_-surround and enclose him. Therefore after a short 
' resistance they were routed ; many were slain, and 
the fugitives were dispersed and melted away.! 

XL. After this, the Egyptian succeeded in estab- 
lishing himself firmly and securely in power, and 
showed his friendliness and affection by begging 
Agesilaiis to remain and spend the winter with him. 
But Agesilatis was eager to return to the war at 

1 The account of this Egyptian campaign in Diodorus, xv. 
93, differs in many details. 
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AGESILAUS, x1. 1-3 


home, knowing that his city needed money and was 
hiring mercenaries. He was therefore dismissed 
with great honour and ceremony, taking with him, 
besides other honours and gifts, two hundred and 
thirty talents of silver for the war at home. But 
since it was now winter, he kept close to shore with 
his ships, and was borne along the coast of Libya to 
an uninhabited spot called the Harbour of Menelaiis. 
Here he died, at the age of eighty-four years. He 
had been king of Sparta forty-one years, and for 
more than thirty of these he was the greatest and 
most influential of all Hellenes, having been looked 
upon as leader and king of almost all Hellas, down 
to the battle of Leuctra. 

It was Spartan custom, when men of ordinary rank 
died in a foreign country, to give their bodies funeral 
rites and burial there, but to carry the bodies of their 
kings home. Sothe Spartans who were with 
Agesilaiis enclosed his dead body in melted wax, 
since they had no honey, and carried it back to 
Lacedaemon. The kingdom devolved upon Archi- 
damus his son, and remained in his family down to 
Agis, who was slain by Leonidas! for attempting to 
restore the ancient constitution, being the fifth in 
descent from A gesilaiis. 


1 In 240 B.c. See the Agis, chapters xix., xx. 
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POMPEY 


I. Towarps Pompey the Roman people must have 
had, from the very beginning, the feeling which the 
Prometheus of Aeschylus has towards Heracles, 
when, having been saved by him, he says :— 


“I hate the sire, but dearly love this child of his,” ! 


For never have the Romans manifested so strong 
and fierce a hatred towards a general ss they did to- 
wards Strabo, the father of Pompey; while he lived, 
indeed, they feared his talent as a soldier, for he was 
a very warlike man, but when he was killed by a 
thunderbolt,2 and his body was on its way to the 
funeral pyre, they dragged it from its bier and 
heaped insults upon it. On the other hand, no 
Roman ever enjoyed a heartier goodwill on the part 
of his countrymen, or one which began sooner, or 
reached a greater height in his prosperity, or re- 
mained more constant in his adversity, than Pompey 
did. And whereas there was one sole reason for the 
hatred felt towards Strabo, namely, lis insatiable 
desire for money, there were many reasons for the 
love bestowed on Pompey ; his modest and temperate 
way of living, his training in the arts of war, his 
persuasive speech, his trustworthy character, and his 
tact in meeting people, so that no man asked a 
Scythia by Zeus, whose eagle preyed upon the prisoner. 
Heracles slew the eagle and released the sufferer. 
7 In 87 B.c. 
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favour with less offence, or bestowed one with a 
better mien. For, in addition to his other graces, 
he had the art of giving without arrogance, and of 
receiving without loss of dignity. 

II. At the outset, too, he had a countenance which 
helped him in no small degree to win the favour of 
the people, and which pleaded for him before he 
spoke. For even his boyish loveliness had a gentle 
dignity about it, and in the prime and flower of his 
youthful beauty there was at once manifest the 
majesty and kingliness of his nature. His hair was 
inclined to lift itself slightly from his forehead, 
and this, with a graceful contour of face about the 
eyes, produced a resemblance, more talked about 
than actually apparent, to the portrait statues of 
King Alexander. Wherefore, since many also 
applied the name to him in his earlier years, Pompey 
did not decline it, so that presently some called him 
Alexander in derision. Hence, too, Lucius Philippus, 
aman of consular rank, when pleading in his behalf, 
said that he was doing nothing strange if, being 
Philip, he loved Alexander. 

We are told that Flora the courtesan, when she 
was now quite old, always took delight in telling 
about her former intimacy with Pompey, saying that 
she never left his embraces without bearing the 
marks of his teeth. Furthermore, Flora would tell 
how Geminius, one of Pompey’s companions, fell in 
love with her and annoyed her greatly by his at- 
tentions; and when she declared that she could not 
consent to his wishes because of Pompey, Geminius 
laid the matter before Pompey. Pompey, accordingly, 
turned her over to Geminius, but never afterwards 
had any thing at all to do with her himself, although 
he was thought to be enamoured of her; and she 
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POMPEY, m. 3-11. 1 


herself did not take this treatment as a mere 
courtesan would, but was sick for a long time with 
grief and longing And yet Flora is said to have 
Howered into such beauty, and to have been so 
famous for it, that when Caecilius Metellus was 
decorating the temple of Castor and Pollux with 
paintings and statues, he gave her portrait also a 
place among his dedications. Moreover, Pompey 
also treated the wife of Demetrius his freedman 
(who had the greatest influence with him and left an 
estate of four thousand talents) with a lack of courtesy 
and generosity unusual in him, fearing lest men 
should think him conquered by her beauty, which 
was irresistible and far-famed. But though he was 
so extremely cautious in such matters and on_ his 
guard, still he could not escape the censures of his 
enemies on this head, but was accused of illicit 
relations with married women, to gratify whom, it 
was said, he neglected and betrayed many public 
interests. 

As regards lis simplicity and indifference in 
matters pertaining to the table, a story is told as 
follows. Once when he was sick and loathed his 
food, a physician prescribed a thrush for him. But 
when, on enquiry, his servants could not find one for 
sale (for it was past the season for them), and some- 
one said they could be found at Lucullus’s, where 
they were kept the year round, “ What then,” said 
he, “if Lucullus were not luxurious must Ponipey 
have died?” and paying no regard to the physician 
he took something that could easily be procured.! 
This, however, was at a later time. 

It. While he was still quite a stripling and was on 
a campaign with his father, who was arrayed agaist 


1 Cf. the Lucullus, xl. 2, 
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Cinna,! he had a certain Lucius Terentius as tentmate 
and companion. This man was bribed by Cinna, and 
was himself to kill Pompey, while others were to set 
fire to the tent of the commander. But Pompey got 
information of the plot while he was at supper. He 
was not at all disturbed, but after drinking more 
freely even than usual and treating Terentius with 
kindness, as soon as he retired to rest stole out of 
the tent unperceived, set a guard about his father, 
and quietly awaited the event. Terentius, when he 
thought the proper time was come, arose, and ap- 
proaching the couch of Pompey with drawn sword, 
stabbed the bed-clothing many times, supposing him 
to be lying there. After this there was a great 
commotion, owing to the hatred felt towards the 
general, and a rush to revolt on the part of the 
soldiers, who tore down their tents and seized their 
arms, The genera] did not venture forth for fear of 
the tumult, but Pompey went up and down among 
the soldiers beseeching them with tears, and finally 
threw himself on his face in front of the gate of the 
camp and lay there in the way, weeping and bidding 
those who were going out to trample on him. As a 
consequence, everyone drew back out of shame, and 
all except eight hundred changed their minds and 
were reconciled to their general. 

IV. As soon as Strabo was dead, Pompey, as his 
heir, was put on trial for theft of public property. And 
although Pompey discovered that most of the thefts 
were committed by Alexander, one of his father’s 
freedmen, and proved it to the magistrates, still he 
himself was accused of having in his possession 
hunting nets and books from the booty of Asculum. 
Now, he did receive these things from his father 
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when he took Asculum,! but he lost them when 
Cinna’s guards, on that general’s return to Rome, 
broke into his house and ransacked it. He had 
many preliminary bouts in the case with his accuser, 
and since in these he showed an acumen and _ poise 
beyond his years, he won great reputation and favour, 
insomuch that Antistius, the praetor and judge in the 
case, took a great liking to him and offered him his 
own daughter in marriage, and conferred with his 
friends about the matter. Pompey accepted the 
offer and a secret agreement was made between 
them, but nevertheless the people got wind of the 
matter, owing to the pains which Antistius took to 
favour Pompey. And finally, when Antistius pro- 
nounced the verdict of the judges in acquittal, the 
people, as if upon a signal given, broke out in 
the ancient and customary marriage acclamation, 
“ Talasio.” 

The origin of the custom is said to have been this. 
At the time when the daughters of the Sabines, who 
had come to Rome to see a spectacle of games, were 
haled away by the most distinguished Romans to be 
their wives, certain hirelings and herdsmen of the 
meaner sort seized a fair and stately maiden and 
were carrying her off. In order, therefore, that no 
one of their betters, on meeting them, might rob 
them of their prize, they shouted with one voice as 
they ran, “ For Talasius,”’ Talasius being a well-known 
and popular personage. Consequently, those who 
heard the name clapped their hands and shouted 
it themselves, as if rejoicing with the others and 
approving what they did. From this circumstance, 
they say,—and indeed the marriage proved a happy 
one for Talasius,— this acclamation is used in mirth- 


anes one. 
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ful greeting of the newly wedded. This is the most 
credible of the stories told about Talasius.. But 
be it true or not, a few days afterwards Pompey 
married Antistia. 

V. Then he betook himself to Cinna’s camp, but 
because of some caluinnious accusation grew fearful 
and quickly withdrew unnoticed. On his disap- 
pearance, there went a rumour through the camp 
which said that Cinna had slain the young man, and 
in consequence of this those who had long hated Cinna 
and felt oppressed by him made an onslaught upon 
him. Cinna, as he fled, having been seized by one of 
the centurions who pursued him with drawn sword, 
clasped him by the knees and held out his seal-ring, 
which was of great price. But the centurion, with 
great insolence, said : “ Indeed, I am not come to seal 
a surety, but to punish a lawless and wicked tyrant,” 
and slew him. When Cinna had come to such an 
end,? Carbo, a tyrant more capricious than he, re- 
ceived and exercised the chief authority. But Sulla 
was approaching, to the great delight of most men, 
who were led by their present evils to think even 
a change of masters no slight good. ‘To such a 
pass had her calamities brought the city that, in 
despair of freedom, she sought a more tolerable 
servitude. 

VI. At this time, then, Pompey was tarrying in 
the Italian province of Picenum, partly because he 
had estates there, but more because he had a liking 
for its cities, which were dutifully and kindly dis- 
posed towards him as his father’s son. And when 
he saw the best and most prominent citizens for- 
saking their homes and hastening from all quarters 
to the camp of Sulla as to a haven of refuge, he 


1 Cf. the Romulus, chapter xv. 2 Tn S4 Bc. 
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himself would not deign to go to him as a fugitive, 
nor empty-handed, nor with requests for help, but 
only after conferring some favour first, in a way that 
would gain him honour, and with an armed force. 
Wherefore he tried to rouse up the people of Picenum 
and made test of their allegiance. They readily 
listened to him and paid no heed to the emissaries 
of Carbo. Indeed, when a certain Vedius remarked 
that Pompey had run away from pedagogues to be a 
demagogue among them, they were so incensed that 
they fell upon Vedius at once and killed him. 

After this, Pompey, who was only twenty-three 
years old, and who had not been appointed general 
by anybody whomsoever, conferred the command 
upon himself, and setting up a tribunal in the 
market-place of Auximum, a large city, issued an 
edict ordering the chief men there, two brothers 
named Ventidius, who were acting against him in 
Carbo’s interest, to leave the city. Then he pro- 
ceeded to levy soldiers, and after appointing cen- 
turions and commanders for them all in due form, 
made a circuit of the other cities, doing the same 
thing. All the partisans of Carbo withdrew and 
gave > place to him, and the rest gladly offered their 
services to him, so that in a short time he had 
mustered three complete legions, and provided them 
with food, baggage-waggons, carriages, and other 
needful equipment. Then he ted his forces towards 
Sulla, not in haste, nor even with a desire to escape 
observation, but tarrying on the march as he harried 
the enemy, and endeavouring to detach from Carbo’s 
interest all that part of Italy through which he passed. 

VII. There came up against him, accordingly, 
three hostile generals at once, Carinas, Cloelius, and 
Brutus,? not all in front of him, nor from any one 


1 All belonging to the Marian party. 129 
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direction, but encompassing him round with three 
armies, in order to annihilate him. Pompey, how- 
ever, was not alarmed, but collected all his forces 
into one body and hastened to attack one of the 
hostile armies, that of Brutus, putting his cavalry, 
among whom he himself rode, in the van. And 
when from the enemy’s side also the Celtic horse- 
men rode out against him, he promptly closed with 
the foremost and sturdiest of them, smote him with 
his spear, and brought him down. Then the rest 
turned and fled and threw their infantry also into 
confusion, so that there was a general rout. After 
this the opposing generals fell out with one another 
and retired, as each best could, and the cities came 
over to Pompey’s side, arguing that fear had scattered 
his enemies. Next, Scipio the consul came up against 
him, but before the lines of battle were within reach 
of each other's javelins, Scipio’s soldiers saluted 
Pompey’s and came over to their side, and Scipio 
took to flight.) Finally, when Carbo himself sent 
many troops of cavalry against him by the river 
Arsis, he met their onset vigorously, routed them, 
and in his pursuit forced them all upon diflicult 
ground impracticable for horse; there, seeing no 
hope of escape, they surrendered themselves to him, 
with their armour and horses. 

VIII. Sulla had not yet learned of these results, 
but at the first tidings and reports about Pompey had 
feared for his safety, thus engaged with so many and 
such able vencrals of the enemy, and was hastening 
to his assistance. But when Pompey learned that 
he was near, he ordered his officers to have the forces 


1 Plutarch seems to have transferred this exploit from 
Sulla to Pompey. See the Sulla, xxviii, 1-3, and cf. Appian, 
Bell, Civ. i, 85. 
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fully armed and in complete array, that they might 
present a very fine and brilliant appearanee to the 
imperator ; for he expected great honours from him, 
and he received even greater. For when Sulla saw 
him advancing with an admirable army of young and 
vigorous soldiers elated and in high spirits beeause 
of their suecesses, he alighted from off his horse, and 
after being saluted, as was his due, with the title of 
Imperator, he saluted Pompey in return as Imperator. 
And yet no one could have expected that a young 
man, and one who was not yet a senator, would 
receive fron: Sulla this title, to win which Sulla was at 
war with such men as Scipio and Marius. And the 
rest of his behaviour to Pompey was consonant with 
his first tokens of friendliness; he would rise to his 
feet when Pompey approached, and uncover his head 
before him, things which he was rarely seen to do 
for any one else, although there were many about 
him who were of high rank. 

Pompey, however, was not made vain by these 
things, but when Sulla would have sent him forth- 
with into Gaul, where, as it was thought, Mctellus 
was doing nothing worthy of the armament at his 
disposal, he said it was not right for him to take the 
command away from a man of great reputation who 
was his senior, but that if Metellus wished and bade 
him do so, he was ready to assist him in carrying on 
the war. And when Metellus accepted the proposal 
and wrote him to come, he hurried into Gaul, and 
not only performed wonderful exploits himself, but 
also fanned into fresh heat and flame the bold and 
warlike spirit of Metellus which old age was now 
quenching, just as molten and glowing bronze, when 
poured round that which is cold and rigid, is said to 
soften it more than fire does, and to melt it also 
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down. However, just as athletes who have won the 
primacy among men and borne away glorious prizes 
everywhere, make no account of their boyish victories 
and even leave them unrecorded, so it is with the 
deeds which Pompey performed at this time; they 
were extraordinary in themselves, but were buried 
away by the multitude and magnitude of his later 
wars and contests, and Iam afraid to revive them, 
lest by lingering too long upon his first essays, | 
should leave myself no room for those achievements 
and experiences of the man which were greatest, and 
most illustrative of his character. 

IX. So then, when Sulla had made himself master 
of Italy and had been proclaimed dictator, he sought 
to reward the rest of his officers and generals by 
making them rich and advancing them to office and 
gratifying without reserve or stint their several 
requests ; but since he admired Pompey for his high 
qualities and thought him a great help in his ad- 
ministration of affairs, he was anxious to attach him 
to himself by some sort of a marriage alliance. His 
wife Metella shared his wishes, and together they 
persuaded Pompey to divorce Antistia and marry 
Aemilia, the step-daughter of Sulla, whom Metella 
had borne to Scaurus, and who was living with a 
husband already and was with child by him at this 
time. 

This marriage was therefore characteristic of a 
tyranny, and befitted the needs of Sulla rather than 
the nature and habits of Pompey, Aemilia being 
given to him in marriage when she was with child by 
another man, and Antistia being driven away from 


1 Of. the Sudla, xxxiii, 3. This was in 82 3.c. With a 
similar purpose Sulla tried to make Julins Caesar part with 
his wife, but Caesar refused (cf. Plutarch’s Caesar, i. 1). 
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him in dishonour, and in piteous plight too, since she 
had lately been deprived of her father because of her 
husband (for Antistius had been killed in the senate- 
house! because he was thought to be a partisan of 
Sulla for Pompey’s sake), and her mother, on behold- 
ing these indignities, had taken her own life. This 
calamity was added to the tragedy of that second 
marriage, and it was not the only one, indeed, since 
Aemilia had scarcely entered Pompey’s house before 
she succumbed to the pains of childbirth. 

X. After this, word was brought to Sulla that 
Perpenna was making himself master of Sicily and 
furnishing a refuge in that island for the survivors of 
the opposite faction,? that Carbo was hovering in 
those waters with a fleet, that Domitius had forced 
an entry into Africa, and that many other exiled 
men of note were thronging to those parts, all, in 
fact, who had succeeded in escaping his proscriptions. 
Against these men Pompey was sent with a large 
force. Perpenna at once abandoned Sicily to him, 
and he recovered the cities there. They had been 
harshly used by Perpenna, but Pompey treated them 
all with kindness except the Mamertines in Messana. 
These declined his tribunal and jurisdiction on the 
plea that they were forbidden by an ancient law of 
the Romans, at which Pompey said: “Cease quoting 
laws to us that have swords girt about us!” More- 
over, he was thought to have treated Carbo in his 
misfortunes with an unnatural insolence. For if it 
was necessary, as perhaps it was, to put the man to 
death, this ought to have been done as soon as he 
was seized, and the deed would have been his who 


1 Earlier in the same year, 82 B.C., by order of the younger 
Marius, one of the consuls (Appian, Bell. Civ. 1. 88). 
2 The Marian party. 
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ordered it. But as it was, Pompey caused a Roman 
who had thrice been consul to be brought in fetters 
and set before the tribunal where he himself was 
sitting, and examined him closely there, to the dis- 
tress and vexation of the audience. Then he ordered 
him to be led away and put to death. They say, 
moreover, that after Carbo had been led away to 
execution, when he saw the sword already drawn, 
he begged that a short respite and a convenient 
place might be afforded him, since his bowels dis- 
tressed him. Furthermore, Caius Oppius, the friend 
of Caesar, says that Pompey treated Quintus Valerius 
also with unpatural cruelty. For, understanding 
that Valerius was a man of rare scholarship and 
learning, when he was brought to him, Oppius says, 
Pompey took him aside, walked up and down with 
him, asked and learned what he wished from him, 
and then ordered his attendants to lead him away 
and put him to death at once. 

But when Oppius discourses about the enemies or 
friends of Caesar, one must be very cautious about 
believing him. Pompey was compelled to punish 
those enemies of Sulla who were most eminent, and 
whose capture was notorious; but as to the rest, he 
suffered as many as possible to escape detection, and 
even helped to send some out of the country, 
Again, when he had made up his mind to chastise 
the city of Himera because it had sided with the 
enemy, Sthenis, the popular leader there, requested 
audience of him, and told him that he would commit 
an injustice if he should let the real culprit go and 
destroy those who had done no wrong. And when 
Pompey asked him whom he meant by the real 
culprit, Sthenis said he meant himself, since he had 
persuaded his friends among the citizens, and forced 
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his enemies, into their course. Pompey, then, ad- 
miring the man’s frank speech and noble spirit, 
pardoned him first, and then all the rest. And 
again, on hearing that his soldiers were disorderly in 
their journeys, he put a seal upon their swords, and 
whosoever broke the seal was punished. 

XI. While he was thus engaged in settling the 
affairs of Sicily, he received a “decree of the senate 
and a letter from Sulla ordering him to sail to Africa 
and wage war with all his might against Domitius. 
For Domitius had assembled ‘there. a much larger 
force than that with which Marius, no long time 
ago,! had crossed from Africa into Italy and con- 
founded the Roman state, making himself tyrant 
instead of exile. Accordingly, after making all his 
preparations with great speed, Pompey left Memmius, 
his sister’s husband, as governor of Sicily, while he 
himself put out to sea with a hundred and twenty 
galleys, and eight hundred transports conveying 
provisions, ammunition, money, and engines of war. 
No sooner had he landed with part of his ships at 
Utica,? and with part at Carthage, than seven thou- 
sand of the enemy deserted and came over to him; 
and his own army contained six complete legions. 

Here, we are told, a ludicrous thing happened to 
him. Some soldiers, it would seem, stumbled upon 
a treasure and got considerable amounts of money. 
When the matter became public, the rest of the army 
all fancied that the place was full of inoney which 
the Carthaginians had hidden away in some ‘time of 
calamity. Accordingly, Pompey could do nothing with 
his soldiers for many days because they were hunting 
treasures, but he went about laughing at the spectacle 
of so many myriads of men digging and stirring up 


* Von Ei sae, 2 In 81 B.c. 
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the ground. At last they grew weary of the search 
and bade Pompey lead them where he pleased, 
assuring him that they had been sufficiently punished 
for their folly. 

AL, Domitius now drew up his army against 
Pompey, with a ravine in front of him which was 
rough and difficult to cross; but a violent storm of 
wind and rain began in the morning and continued 
to rage, so that he gave up the idea of fighting that 
day and ordered a retreat. But Pompey, taking 
advantage of this opportunity, advanced swiftly to 
the attack, and crossed the ravine. The enemy met 
his attack in a disorderly and tumultuous fashion, 
not all of them indeed, nor with any uniformity ; 
besides, the wind veered round and drove the rain 
into their faces. However, the Romans also were 
troubled by the storm, since they could not see one 
another clearly, and Pompey himself narrowly escaped 
death by not being recognized, when a soldier de- 
manded the countersign from him and he gave it 
rather slowly. 

Nevertheless, they routed the enemy with great 
slaughter (it is said that out of twenty thousand 
only three thousand escaped), and hailed Pompey as 
Imperator. And when he said he would not accept 
the honour as long as the camp of the enemy was 
intact, but that if they thought him worthy of the 
appellation, they must first destroy that, his soldiers 
immediately made an assault upon the ramparts ; and 
Pompey fought without his helmet, for fear of a peril 
like the one he had just escaped. The camp was 
soon taken, and Domitius was slain. Then some of 
the cities submitted at once to Pompey, and others 
were taken by storm. King Iarbas also, the con- 
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federate of Domitius, was captured, and his king- 
dom given to Hiempsal. Taking advantage of the 
good fortune and momentum of his army, Pompey 
now invaded Numidia. He marched through the 
country for many days, conquered all who came in 
his way, and made potent and terrible again the 
Barbarians’ fear of the Romans, which had reached 
a low ebb. Nay, he declared that even the wild 
beasts in African lairs must not be left without 
experience of the courage and strength of the 
Romans, and therefore spent a few days in hunting 
lions and elephants. It took him only forty days all 
told, they say, to bring his enemies to naught, get 
Africa into his power, and adjust the relations of its 
kings, though he was but twenty-four years of age. 

XHE. On his return to Utica, a letter from Sulla 
was brought to him, in which he was commanded to 
send home the rest of his army, but to remain there 
himself with one legion, awaiting the arrival of the 
general who was to succeed him. Pompey himself 
gave no sign of the deep distress which these orders 
caused him, but his soldiers made their indignation 
manifest. When Pompey asked them to go home 
before him, they began to revile Sulla, declared they 
would not forsake their general, and faeied that he 
should not trust the tyrant. At first, then, Pompey 
tried what words could do to appease and mollify 
them; but when he was unable to persuade them, 
he came down from his tribunal and withdrew to his 
tent in tears. Then his soldiers seized him and set 
him again upon his tribunal, and a great part of the 
day was consumed in this way, they urging him to 
remain and keep his command, and he begging them 
to obey and not to raise a sedition. At last, when 
their clamours and entreaties increased, he swore 
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with an oath that he would kill himself if they 
used force with him, and even then they would 
hardly stop. 

Sulla’s first tidings of the affair were that Pompey 
was in revolt, and he told his friends that it was 
evidently his fate, now that he was an old man, to 
have his contests with boys. This he said becanse 
Marius also, who was quite a young man, had given 
him very great trouble and involved him in the most 
extreme perils. But when he learned the truth, 
and perceived that everybody was sallying forth to 
welcome Pompey and accompany him home with 
marks of goodwill, he was eager to outdo them. So 
he went out and met him, and after giving him the 
warmest welcome, saluted him in a loud voice as 
“Magnus,” or The Great, and ordered those who were 
by to give him this surname. Others, however, say 
that this title was first given him in Africa by the 
whole army, but received authority and weight when 
thus confirmed by Sulla. Pompey himself, however, 
was last of all to use it, and it was only after a long 
time, when he was sent as pro-consul to Spain against 
Sertorius, that he began to subscribe himself in his 
letters and ordinances “ Pompeius Magnus” ; for the 
name had become familiar and was no longer in- 
vidious. 

And herein we may fittingly respect and admire 
the ancient Romans ; they did not bestow such titles 
and surnames as a reward for successes in war and 
military command alone, but also adorned with them 
the high qualities and achievements of their states- 
men. At any rate, in two such cases the people 
hestowed the title of “ Maximus,” whicli signifies 
the Greatest : upon Valerius, for reconciling them with 
the senate when it was at variance with them ;! and 

1 After the famons secession of the plebs, in 494 B.c. 
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upon Fabius Rullus,? because he expelled from the 
senate certain descendants of freedmen who had 
been enrolled in it on account of their wealth. 

XIV. After this, Pompey asked for a triumph, but 
Sulla opposed his request. The law, he said, per- 
mitted only a consul or a praetor to celebrate a 
triumph, but no one else. Therefore the first Seipio, 
after conquering the Carthaginians in Spain in far 
greater conflicts, did not ask for a triumph; for he 
was not eonsul, nor even praetor. And if Pompey, 
who had seareely grown a beard as yet, and who was 
too young to be a senator, should ride into the city 
in a triumph, it would not only make Sulla’s govern- 
ment altogether odious, but also Pompey’s honour. 
This was what Sulla said to Pompey, declaring that 
he would not allow his request, but would oppose 
him and thwart his ambition if he refused to listen 
to him. 

Pompey, however, was not cowed, but bade Sulla 
reflect that more worshipped the rising than the 
setting sun, intimating that his own power was on 
the increase, while that of Sulla was on the wane 
and fading away. Sulla did not hear the words 
distinctly, but seeing, from their looks and gestures, 
that those who did hear them were amazed, he 
asked what it was that had been said. When he 
learned what it was, he was astounded at the bold- 
ness of Pompey, and cried out twice in succession: 
“ Let him triumph!” Further, when many showed 
displeasure and indignation at his project, Pompey, 
we are told, was all the more desirous of annoying 
them, and tried to ride into the city on a chariot 
drawn by four elephants ; for he had brought many 


PCf. the Fubius Maximus, i. 2. It was in the capacity of 
censor, 304 B.¢., that Rullus thus purified the senate. 
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from Africa which he had captured from its kings. 
But the gate of the city was too narrow, and he 
therefore gave up the attempt and changed over to 
his horses. Moreover, when his soldiers, who had 
not got as much as they expected, were inclined to 
raise a tumult and impede the triumph, he said he 
did not care at all, but would rather give up his 
triumph than truckle to them, Then Servilius, a 
man of distinction, and one who had been most 
opposed to Pompey’s triumph, said he now saw that 
Pompey was really great, and worthy of the honour. 
And it is clear that he might also have been easily 
made a senator at that time, had he wished it; but 
he was not eager for this, as they say, since he was 
in the chase for reputation of a surprising sort. And 
indeed it would have been nothing wonderful for 
Pompey to be a senator before he was of age for it; 
but it was a dazzling honour for him to celebrate a 
triumph before he was a senator. And this con- 
tributed not a little to win him the favour of the 
multitude; for the people were delighted to have 
him still classed among the knights after a triumph. 

XV. Sulla, however, was annoyed at seeing to what 
a height of reputation and power Pompey was advane- 
ing, but being ashamed to obstruct his career, he kept 
quiet. Only, when in spite of him and against his 
wishes Pompey made Lepidus consul,! by canvassing 
for him and making the people zealously support 
him through their goodwill towards himself, seeing 
Pompey going off through the forum with a throng, 
Sulla said: “I see, young man, that you rejoice in 
your victory ; and surely it was a generous and noble 
thing for Lepidus, the worst of men, to be pro- 
claimed consul by a larger vote than Catulus, the 


1 In 79 B.C, 
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best of men, because you influenced the people to 
take this course. Now, however, it is time for you 
to be wide awake and watchful of your interests ; 
you have made your adversary stronger than your- 
self.” But Sulla showed most clearly that he was not 
well-disposed to Pompey by the will which he wrote. 
For whereas he bequeathed gifts to other friends, 
and made some of them guardians of his son, he 
omitted all mention of Pompey. And yet Pompey 
bore this with great composure, and loyally, inso- 
much that when Lepidus and sundry others tried to 
prevent the body of Sulla from being buried in the 
Campus Martius, or even from receiving public burial 
honours, he came to the rescue, and gave to the 
interment alike honour and security.! 

XVI. Soon after the death of Sulla,” his prophecies 
were fulfilled, and Lepidus tried to assume Sulla’s 
powers. He took no circuitous route and used no 
pretence, but appeared at once in arms, stirring up 
anew and gathering about himself the remnants of 
faction, long enfeebled, which had escaped the hand 
of Sulla. His colleague, Catulus, to whom the in- 
corrupt and sounder element in the senate and people 
attached themselves, was the greatest Roman of the 
time in the estimate set upon his wisdom and justice, 
but was thought better adapted for political than 
military leadership. The situation itself, therefore 
demanded Pompey, who was not long in deciding 
what course to take. He took the side of the nobility, 
and was appointed commander of an army against 
Lepidus, who had already stirred up a large part of 
Italy and was employing Brutus to hold Cisalpine 
Gaul with an army. 


1 Of. the Sulla, chapter xxxviil. 
2 78 B.C. 
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Other opponents against whom Pompey came were 
easily mastered by him, but at Mutina, in Gaul, he 
lay a long while besieging Brutus. Meanwhile, 
Lepidus had made a hasty rush upon Rome, and 
sitting down before it, was demanding a second con- 
sulship, and terrifying the citizens with avast throng 
of followers. But their fear was dissipated by a 
letter brought from Pompey, announcing that he 
had brought the war to a close without a battle. 
For Brutus, whether he himself betrayed his army, 
or whether his army changed sides and betrayed 
him, put himself in the Thands of Pompey, and 
receiving an escort of horsemen, retired to a little 
town upon the Po, Here, after a single day had 
passed, he was slain by Geminius, who was sent by 
Pompey to do the deed. And Pompey was much 
blamed for this. For as soon as the army of Brutus 
changed sides, he wrote to the senate that Brutus 
had aurrendeted to him of his own accord; then he 
sent another letter denouncing the man after he had 
been put to death. The Brutus who, with Cassius, 
killed Caesar, was a son of this Brutus, a man who 
was like his father neither in his wars nor in his 
death, as is written in his Life. As for Lepidus, 
moreover, as soon as he was expelled from Italy, he 
made his way over to Sardinia. There he fell sick 
and died of despondency, which was due, as we are 
told, not to the loss of his cause, but to his coming 
accidentally upon a writing from which he discovered 
that his wife was an adulteress. 

XVII. But a general quite unlike Lepidus, namely 
Sertorius, was in possession of Spain, and was threat- 
ening the Romans like a formidable cloud. As if 
for a final disease of the state, the civil wars had 
poured all their venom into this man. He had 
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already slain many of the inferior commanders, and 
was now engaged with Metellus Pius, an illustrious 
man and a good soldier, but, as men thought, too slow 
by reason of his years in following up the oppor- 
tunities of war, and outdistanced when events swept 
along at high speed. For Sertorius attacked him 
recklessly and in robber fashion, and by his ambus- 
cades and flanking movements confounded a man 
who was practised in regular contests only, and com- 
manded immobile and heavy-armed troops.!_ Pompey, 
therefore, who kept his army under his command, 
tried to get himselfsent out to reinforce Metellus, and 
although Catulus ordered him to disband his soldiers, 
he would not do so, but remained under arms near the 
city, ever making some excuse or other, until the 
senate gave him the command, on motion of Lucius 
Philippus. On this occasion, too, they say that a 
certain senator asked with amazement if Philippus 
thought it necessary to send Pompey out as pro- 
consul. “No indeed!” said Philippus, “but as 
pro-consuls,” implying that both the consuls of that 
year were good for nothing. 

XVIII, When Pompey arrived in Spain,? the 
reputation of a new commander produced the usual 
results; he transformed the men of Metellus with 
fresh hopes, and those nations which were not very 
firmly leagued with Sertorius began to be restless 
and change sides. Thereupon Sertorius disseminated 
haughty speeches against Pompey, and _ scoflingly 
said he should have needed but a cane and whip 
for this boy, were he not in fear of that old woman, 
meaning Metellus.? In fact, however, he kept very 
close watch on Pompey, and was afraid of him, and 


1 Cf. the Sertorius, xit. 5. 71 fo b.c, 
3 Cf. the Sertorius, xix. 6. 
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therefore conducted his campaign with more caution. 
For Metellus, contrary to all expectation, had become 
luxurious in his way of living and had given himself 
up conipletely to his pleasures; in fact, there had 
been all at once a great change in him towards pomp 
and extravagance,! so that this circumstance also 
brought Pompey an astonishing goodwill, and en- 
hanced his reputation, since he always maintained 
that simplicity in his habits which cost him no great 
effort; tor he was naturally temperate and orderly in 
his desires. 

The war had many phases, but what most vexed 
Pompey was the capture of Lauron by Sertorius. 
For when he supposed that his enemy was surrounded, 
and had made some boasts about it, all of a sudden 
it turned out that he was himself completely en- 
veloped. He was therefore afraid to stir, and had 
to look on while the city was burned before his 
eyes.2 However, near Valentia he conquered 
Herennius and Perpenna, men of military experience 
among the refugees with Sertorius, and generals 
under him, and slew more than ten thousand of their 
men. 

XIX. Elated by this achievement and full of 
pride, he made all haste to attack Sertorius himself, 
that Metellus might not share in the victory. By 
the river Suecro, though it was now late in the day, 
they joined battle, both fearing the arrival of 
Metellus; the one wished to fight alone, the other 
wished to have only one antagonist. Well, then, 
the struggle had a doubtful issue, for one wing on 
each side was victorious; but of the generals, 
Sertorius bore away the more honour, for he put to 


1 Cf, the Sertorius, xiii. 1 f. 
2 Cf. the Sertortus, chapter xviii. 
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flight the enemy in front of his position. But 
Pompey, who was on horseback, was attacked by a 
tall man who fought on foot; when they came to 
close quarters and were at grips, the strokes of their 
swords fell upon each other's hands, but not with 
like result, for Pompey was merely wounded, where- 
as he lopped off the hand of his opponent. Then, 
when more foes rushed upon him together, his troops 
being now routed, he made his escape, contrary to 
all expectation, by abandoning to the enemy his 
horse, which had golden head-gear and ornamented 
trappings of great value. They fought with one 
another over the division of these spoils, and so 
were left behind in the pursuit.) At break of day, 
however, both generals drew up their forces again 
to make the victory assured, but on the approach of 
Metellus, Sertorius retired and his army dispersed. 
His men were accustomed to scatter in this way, and 
then to come together again, so that often Sertorius 
wandered about alone, and often took the field again 
with an army of a hundred and fifty thousand men, 
like a winter torrent suddenly swollen. 

Pompey, then, when he went to meet Metellus 
after the battle and they were near each other, 
ordered his lictors to lower their fasces, out of 
deference to Metellus as his superior in rank. But 
Metellus would not allow this, and in all other ways 
was considerate of him, not assuming any superiority 
as a man of consular rank and the elder, except that 
when they shared the same camp the watchword was 
given out to al] from the tent of Metellus; but for 
the most part they encamped apart. For their 
versatile enemy used to cut off their communications 


1 Cf. the Sertorius, xix. 4. 
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and separate them, and showed great skill in appearing 
in many places within a short time, and in drawing 
them from one contest into another. And finally, 
by cutting off their supplies, plundering the country, 
and getting control of the sca, he drove both of 
them out of that part of Spain which was under him, 
and forced them to take refuge in other provinces 
for lack of provisions.} 

XX. When Pompey had exhausted most of his 
private resources and spent them on the war, he asked 
money of the senate, threatening to come back to 
Italy with his army if they did not send it. Lucullus 
was consul at this time, and was not on good terms 
with Pompey, but since he was soliciting the conduct 
of the Mithridatic war for himself, made great efforts 
to have the money sent,’ for fear of furthering 
Pompey’s desire to let Sertorius go, and march 
against Mithridates, an antagonist whose subjection, 
as it was thought, would bring great glory and 
involve little difficulty. But in the meantime 
Sertorius was treacherously killed by his friends,’ 
and Perpenna, the ringleader among them, attempted 
to carry on his work. He had indeed the same 
forces and equipment, but lacked equal judgement 
in the use of them. Accordingly, Pompey took the 
field against him at once, and perceiving that he had 
no fixed plan of campaign, sent out ten cohorts as a 
decoy for him, giving them orders to scatter at 
random over the plain. Perpenna attacked these 
cohorts, and was engaged in their pursuit, when 
Pompey appeared in force, joined battle, and won a 
complete victory. Most of Perpenna’s officers 

1 Cf. the Sertorius, chapter xxi. 

2 Cf. the Luculus, v. 2 f. 


2 In 72 B.c., two years after Lucullus had set out against 
Mithridatcs. 
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perished in the battle, but Perpenna himself was 
brought before Pompey, who ordered him to be put 
to death. In this he did not show ingratitude, nor 
that he was unmindful of what had happened in 
Sicily,! as some allege against him, but exercised 
great forethought and salutary judgement for the 
commonwealth. For Perpenna, who had come into 
possession of the papers of Sertorius, offered to 
produce letters from the chief men at Rome, who 
had desired to subvert the existing order and change 
the form of government, and had therefore invited 
Sertorius into Italy. Pompey, therefore, fearing 
that this might stir up greater wars than those now 
ended, put Perpenna to death and burned the letters 
without even reading them. 

XXI. After this, he remained in Spain long 
enough to quell the greatest disorders and compose 
and settle such affairs as were in the most inflam- 
matory state; then he led his army back to Italy, 
where, as chance would have it, he found the 
servile war at its height. For this reason, too, 
Crassus, who had the command in that war, pre- 
cipitated the battle at great hazard, and was success- 
ful, killing twelve thousand three hundred of the 
enemy. Even in this success, however, fortune 
somehow or other included Pompey, since five 
thousand fugitives from the battle fell in his way, 
all of whom he slew, and then stole a march on 
Crassus by writing to the senate that Crassus had 
conquered the gladiators in a pitched battle, but 
that he himself had extirpated the war entirely.? 


1 Cf. chapter x. 2, where there is nothing to imply that 
Perpenna put Pompey under obligations to him, except that 
he made no resistance. 

2 Cf. the Crassus, xi. 7. 
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And it was agreeable to the Romans to hear this said 
and to repeat it, so kindly did they feel towards him ; 
while as for Spain and Sertorius, there was no one 
who would have said, even in jest, that the entire 
work of their subjugation was performed by any 
one else than Pompey. 

Nevertheless, mingled with the great honour 
shown the man and the great expectations cherished 
of him, there was also considerable suspicion and 
fear ; men said he would not disband his army, but 
would make his way by force of arms and absolute 
power straight to the polity of Sulla. Wherefore 
those who ran out and greeted him on his way, out 
of their goodwill, were no more numerous than those 
who did it out of fear. But Pompey soon removed 
this suspicion also by declaring that he would dis- 
band his army after his triumph. Then there re- 
mained but one accusation for envious tongues to 
make, namely, that he devoted himself more to the 
people than to the senate, and had determined to 
restore the authority of the tribunate, which Sulla 
had overthrown, and to court the favour of the 
many; which was true. For there was nothing on 
which the Roman people had more frantically set 
their affections, or for which they had a greater 
yearning, than to behold that office again. Pompey 
therefore regarded it as a great good fortune that he 
had the opportunity for this political measure, since 
he could have found no other favour with which to 
repay the goodwill of his fellow-citizens, if another 
had anticipated him in this. 

XXII. Accordingly, a second triumph was de- 
creed him,! and the consulship. It was not on this 
account, however, that men thought him admirable 


1 Tn 71 B.c. 
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and great, nay, they considered this circumstance a 
proof of his splendid distinction, that Crassus, the 
richest statesman of his time, the ablest speaker, 
and the greatest man, who looked down on Pompey 
himself and everybody else, had not the courage 
to sue for the consulship until he had asked the 
support of Pompey. Pompey, moreover, was de- 
lighted, since he had long wanted an opportunity 
of doing him some service and kindness, and there- 
fore granted his request readily and solicited the 
people in his behalf, announcing that he should be 
no less grateful to them for such a colleague than 
for the consulship. Notwithstanding, after they had 
been elected consuls, they differed on all points, and 
were constantly in collision.! In the senate, Crassus 
had more weight ; but among the people the power 
of Pompey was great. For he gave them back their 
tribunate, and suffered the courts of justice to be 
transferred again to the knights by law.2. But the 
most agreeable of all spectacles was that which he 
afforded the people when he appeared in person and 
solicited his discharge from military service. 

It is customary for a Roman knight, when he has 
served for the time fixed by law, to lead his horse 
into the forum before the two men who are called 
censors, and after enumerating all the generals and 
imperators under whom he has served, and render- 
ing an account of his service in the field, to receive 
his discharge. Honours and penalties are also 
awarded, according to the career of each. 

At this time, then, the censors Gellius and 
Lentulus were sitting in state, and the knights were 


1 Cf. the Crassus, xii. 1 f. 
? By a law passed in the time of Sulla, only senators were 
eligible as judges. 
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passing in review before them, when Pompey was 
seen coming down the descent into the forum, other- 
wise marked by the insignia of his office, but lead- 
ing his horse with his own hand. When he was near 
and could be plainly seen, he ordered his lictors to 
make way for him, and led his horse up to the 
tribunal. The people were astonished and kept 
perfect silence, and the magistrates were awed and 
delighted at the sight. Then the senior censor put 
the question: “Pompeius Magnus, I ask thee whether 
thou hast performed all the military services re- 
quired by law?” ‘Then Pompey said with a loud 
voice: “I have performed them all, and all under 
myself as imperator.” On hearing this, the people 
gave a loud shout, and it was no longer possible to 
check their cries of joy, but the censors rose up and 
accompanied Pompey to his home, thus gratifying 
the citizens, who followed with applause. 

XXIII. When Pompey’s term of office was now 
about to expire, and his differences with Crassus 
were increasing, a certain Caius Aurelius, who, 
though belonging to the equestrian order, had never 
meddled in public affairs, ascended the rostra at an 
assembly of the people, and came forward to say that 
Jupiter had appeared to him in his sleep, bidding him 
tell the consuls not to lay down their office before 
they had become friends. After these words had 
been said, Pompey stood motionless, but Crassus took 
the initiative, clasped his hand and greeted him, and 
then said: “I think [ do nothing ignoble or mean, 
my fellow-citizens, in yielding first to Pompey, wliom 
you were pleased to call Magnus when he was still 
beardless, and to whom you decreed two triumphs 
before he was a senator.” Upon this, they were 
reconciled, and afterwards laid down their office.! 


1 Cf, the Crassus, xii. 3 f. aie 
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Now, Crassus continued the manner of life which 
he had chosen at the outset; but Pompey ceased 
his frequent appearances as an advocate, gradually 
forsook the forum, rarely shewed himself in public, 
and when he did, it was always with a retinue ot 
followers. In fact, it was no longer easy to meet 
him or even to see him without a throng around 
him, but he took the greatest pleasure in making 
his appearance attended by large crowds, encom- 
passing his presence thus with majesty and pomp, 
and thinking that he must keep his dignity free 
from contact and familiar association with the multi- 
tude. For life in the robes of peace has a dangerous 
tendency to diminish the reputation of those whom 
war has made great and ill suited for democratic 
equality. Such men claim that precedence in the 
city also which they have in the field, while those 
who achieve less distinction in the field feel it to be 
intolerable if in the city at any rate they have no 
advantage. ‘Therefore when the people find a man 
active in the forum who has shone in camps and 
triumphs, they depress and humiliate him, but when 
he renounces and withdraws from such activity, they 
leave his military reputation and power untouched 
by their envy. How true this is, events themselves 
soon showed. 

XXIV. The power of the pirates had its seat in 
Cilicia at first, and at the outset it was venturesome 
and elusive; but it took on confidence and boldness 
during the Mithridatic war,! because it lent itself to 
the king’s service. Then, while the Romans were 
embroiled in civil wars at the gates of Rome, the 
sea was left unguarded, and gradually drew and 
enticed them on until they no longer attacked navi- 


1 88-85, 83-81, 74 B.o. 
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gators only, but also laid waste islands and maritime 
cities. And presently men whose wealth gave them 
power, and those whose lineage was illustrious, and 
those who laid claim to superior intelligence, began 
to embark on piratical craft and share their enter- 
prises, feeling that the occupation brought them a 
certain reputation and distinction. There were also 
fortified roadsteads and signal-stations for piratical 
craft in many places, and fleets put in here which 
were not merely furnished for their peculiar work 
with sturdy crews, skilful pilots, and light and 
speedy ships; nay, more annoying than the fear 
which they inspired was the odious extravagance of 
their equipment, with their gilded sails, and purple 
awnings, and silvered oars, as if they rioted in their 
iniquity and plumed themselves upon it. Their 
flutes and stringed instruments and drinking bouts 
along every coast, their seizures of persons in high 
command, and their ransomings of captured cities, 
were a disgrace to the Roman supremacy. For, you 
see, the ships of the pirates numbered more than a 
thousand, and the cities captured by them four 
hundred. Besides, they attacked and plundered 
places of refuge and sanctuaries hitherto inviolate, 
such as those of Claros, Didyma, and Samothrace ; 
the temple of Chthonian Earth at Hermione ; that 
of Asclepius in Epidaurus; those of Poseidon at 
the Isthmus, at Taenarum, and at Calauria; those of 
Apollo at Actium and Leucas; and those of Hera at 
Samos, at Argos, and at Lacinium. They also 
offered strange sacrifices of their own at Olympus,} 
and celebrated there certain secret rites, among 
which those of Mithras continue to the present time, 
having been first instituted by them. 


1 A town in southern Asia Minor, one of the strongholds 
of the pirates. 
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But they heaped most insults upon the Romans, 
even going up from the sea along their roads and 
plundering there, and sacking the neighbouring 
villas. Once, too, they seized two praetors, Sex- 
tilius and Bellinus, in their purple-edged robes, and 
carried them away, together with their attendants 
and lictors. They also captured a daughter of 
Antonius, a man who had celebrated a triumph, as 
she was going into the country, and exacted a large 
ransom for her. But their crowning insolence was 
this, Whenever a captive cried out that he was 
a Roman and gave his name, they would pretend to 
be frightened out of their senses, and would smite 
their thighs, and fall down before him entreating 
him to pardon them; and he would be convinced of 
their sincerity, seeing them so humbly suppliant. 
Then some would put Roman boots on his feet, and 
others would throw a toga round him, in order, 
forsooth, that there might be no mistake about him 
again. And after thus mocking the man for a long 
time and getting their fill of amusement from him, 
at last they would let down a ladder in mid ocean 
and bid him disembark and go on his way rejoicing ; 
and if he did not wish to go, they would push him 
overboard themselves and drown him. 

XXV. This power extended its operations over 
the whole of our Mediterranean Sea, making it un- 
navigable and closed to all commerce. This was 
what most of all inclined the Romans, who were 
hard put to it to get provisions and expected a great 
scarcity, to send out Pompey with a commission to 
take the sea away from the pirates. Gabinius, one 
of Pompey’s intimates, drew up a law which gave 
him, not an admiralty, but an out-and-out monarehy 
and irresponsible power over all men. For the law 
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gave him dominion over the sea this side of the 
pillars of Hercules, and over all the mainland to the 
distance of four hundred furlongs from the sea. 
These limits included almost all places in the Roman 
world, and the greatest nations and most powerful 
kings were comprised within them. Besides this, he 
was empowered to choose fifteen legates from the 
senate for the several principalities, and to take from 
the public treasuries and the tax-collectors as much 
money as he wished, and to have two hundred ships, 
with full power over the number and levying of 
soldiers and oarsmen. 

When these provisions of the law were read in 
the assembly,! the people received them with 
excessive pleasure, but the chief and most influential 
men of the senate thought that such unlimited and 
absolute power, while it was beyond the reach of 
envy, was yet a thing to be feared. Therefore they 
all opposed the law, with the exception of Caesar ; 
he advocated the law, not because he cared in the 
least for Pompey, but because from the outset he 
sought to ingratiate himself with the people and 
win their support. The rest vehemently attacked 
Pompey. And when one of the consuls told him 
that if he emulated Romulus he would not escape the 
fate of Romulus,? he was near being torn in pieces 
by the multitude. Moreover, when Catulus came 
forward to speak against the law the people had 
regard enough for him to be quiet for some time; 
but after he had spoken at length in Pompey’s 
praise and without any disparagement of him, and 
then counselled the people to spare such a man and 


1 In 67 B.c., Pompey being then thirty-nine years old. 
2? That is, he would be mysteriously put out of the way. 
Cf. the Romulus, chapter xxvii. 
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not expose him to successive wars and perils, asking, 
“Whom else will you have if you lose him?” all 
with one accord replied, “Thyself.” Catulus, 
accordingly, since he could not persuade them, 
retired; but when Roscius came forward to speak, 
no one would listen to him. He therefore made 
signs with his fingers that they should not choose 
Pompey alone to this command, but give him a 
colleague. At this, we are told, the people were 
incensed and gave forth such a shout that a raven 
flying over the forum was stunned by it and fell 
down into the throng. From this it appears that 
such falling of birds is not due to a rupture and 
division of the air wherein a great vacuum is pro- 
duced, but that they are struck by the blow of the 
voice, which raises a surge and billow in the air 
when it is borne aloft loud and strong. 

XXVI. For the time being, then, the assembly 
was dissolved ; but when the day came for the vote 
upon the law, Pompey withdrew privately into the 
country. On hearing, however, that the law had 
been passed, he entered the city by night, feeling 
that he was sure to awaken envy if the people 
thronged to meet him. But when day came, he 
appeared in public and offered sacrifice, and at an 
assembly held for him he managed to get many 
other things besides those already voted, and almost 
doubled his armament. For five hundred ships were 
manned for him, and a hundred and twenty thou- 
sand men-at-arms and five thousand horsemen were 
raised. Twenty-four men who had held command 
or served as praetors were chosen from the senate 
by him, and he had two quaestors. And since the 
prices of provisions immediately fell, the people 
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were moved to say in their joy that the very name 
of Pompey had put an end to the war. 

However, he divided the waters and the adjacent 
coasts! of the Mediterranean Sea into thirteen 
districts, and assigned to each a certain number of 
ships with a commander, and with his forces thus 
scattered in all quarters he encompassed whole fleets 
of piratical ships that fell in his way, and straight- 
way hunted them down and brought them into port ; 
others succeeded in dispersing and escaping, and 
sought their hive, as it were, hurrying from all 
quarters into Cilicia. Against these Pompey in- 
tended to proceed in person with his sixty best 
ships. He did not, however, sail against them until 
he had entirely cleared of their pirates the Tyrr- 
henian Sea, the Libyan Sea, and the sea about 
Sardinia, Corsica, and Sicily, in forty days all told. 
This was owing to his own tireless energy and the 
zeal of his lieutenants. 

XXVIf. But the consul Piso at Rome, out of 
wrath and envy, was interfering with Pompey’s 
equipment and discharging his crews; Pompey 
therefore sent his fleet round to Brundisium, while 
he himself went up by way of Tuscany to Rome. On 
learning of this, the citizens all streamed out into 
the road, just as if they had not escorted him forth 
only a few days before. What caused their joy was 
the unhoped for rapidity of the change, the market 
being now filled to overflowing with provisions. 
As a consequence Piso came near being deprived of 
his consulship, and Gabinius had the requisite law 
already written out. But Pompey prevented this, 
as well as other hostile acts, and after arranging 
everything else in a reasonable manner and getting 


1 Cf. chapter xxv, 2. 
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what he wanted, went down to Brundisium and set 
sail. But though his immediate business was urgent 
and he sailed past other cities in his haste, still, he 
could not pass Athens by, but went up into the city, 
sacrificed to the gods, and addressed the people. 
Just as he was leaving the city, he read two inscrip- 
tions, each of a single verse, addressed to him, one 
inside the gate :— 


« As thou knowest thou art mortal, in so far thou art 
a god,” 
and the other outside :— 


“We awaited, we saluted, we have seen, and now 
conduct thee forth.” 


Some of the pirate bands that were still roving at 
large begged for mercy, and since he treated them 
humanely, and after seizing their ships and persons 
did them no further harm, the rest became hopeful 
of mercy too, and made their escape from the other 
commanders, betook themselves to Pompey with 
their wives and children, and surrendered to him. 
All these he spared, and it was chiefly by their aid 
that he tracked down, seized, and punished those 
who were still lurking in concealment because con- 
scious of unpardonable crimes. 

XXVIII. But the most numerous and powerful 
had bestowed their families and treasures and useless 
folk in forts and strong citadels near the Taurus 
mountains, while they themselves manned _ their 
ships and awaited Pompey’s attack near the promon- 
tory of Coracesium in Cilicia; here they were 
defeated in a battle and then besieged. At last, 
however, they sent suppliant messages and sur- 
rendered themselves, together with the citics and 
islands of which they were in control; these they 
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had fortified, making them hard to get at and diffi- 
cult to take by storm. The war was therefore 
brought to an end and all piracy driven from the 
sea in less than three momths, and besides many 
other ships, Pompey received in surrender ninety 
which had brazen beaks. ‘The men themselves, who 
were more than twenty thousand in number, he did 
not once think of putting to death; and yet to let 
them go and suffer them to disperse or band together 
again, poor, warlike, and numerous as they were, he 
thought was not well. Reflecting, therefore, that 
by nature man neither is nor becomes a wild or an 
unsocial creature, but is transformed by the unnatural 
practice of vice, whereas he may be softened by 
new customs and a change of place and life; also 
that even wild beasts put off their fierce and savage 
ways when they partake of a gentler mode of life, he 
determined to transfer the men from the sea to land, 
and let them have a taste of gentle life by being 
accustomed to dwell in cities and to till the ground. 
Some of them, therefore, were received and incor- 
porated into the small and half-deserted cities ot 
Cilicia, which acquired additional territory; and 
after restoring the city of Soli, which had latcly 
been devastated by Tigranes, the king of Armenia, 
Pompey settled many there. To most of them, 
however, he gave as a residence Dyme in Achaea, 
which was then bereft of men and had much good 
land. 

XXIX. Well, then, his maligners found fault with 
these measures, and even his best friends were not 
pleased with his treatment of Metellus in Crete. 
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Metellus, a kinsman of the Metellus who was a 
colleague of Pompey in Spain, had been sent as 
general to Crete before Pompey was chosen to his 
command ; for Crete was a kind of second source 
for pirates, next to Cilicia. Metellus hemmed in 
many of them and was killing and destroying them. 
But those who still survived and were besieged 
sent suppliant messages to Pompey and invited him 
into the island, alleging that it was a part of his 
government, and that all parts of it were within the 
limit to be measured from the sea! Pompey 
accepted the invitation and wrote to Metellus 
putting a stop to his war. He also wrote the 
cities not to pay any attention to Metellus, and sent 
them one of his own officers as general, namely, 
Lucius Octavius, who entered the strongholds of the 
besieged pirates and fought on their side, thus 
making Pompey not only odious and oppressive, but 
actually ridiculous, since he lent his name to godless 
miscreants, and threw around them the mantle of 
his reputation to serve like a charm against evil, 
through envy and jealousy of Metellus. For not 
even Achilles played the part of a man, men said, 
but that of a youth wholly crazed and frantic in his 
quest of glory, when he made a sign to the rest 
which prevented them from smiting Hector, 


“Lest some one else win honour by the blow, 
and he come only second ” ;? 


whereas Pompey actually fought in behalf of the 
common enemy and saved their lives, that he might 
rob of his triumph a general who had toiled hard 
to win it. Metellus, however, would not give in, 


1 Cf. chapter xxv. 2. 2 Iliad, xxii. 207. 
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but captured the pirates and punished them, and 
then sent Octavius away after insulting and abusing 
him before the army. 

XXX. When word was brought to Rome that the 
war against the pirates was at an end, and that 
Pompey, now at leisure, was visiting the cities, 
Manilius,' one of the popular tribunes, proposed a law 
giving Pompey all the country and forces which 
Lucullus commanded, with the addition, too, of 
Bithynia, which Glabrio? had, and the commission 
to wage war upon Mithridates and ‘Tigranes, the 
kings, retaining also his naval force and his dominion 
over the sea as he had originally received them. 
But this meant the placing of the Roman supremacy 
entirely in the hands of one man; for the only 
provinces which were held to be excluded from his 
sway by the former law, namely, Phrygia, Lycaonia, 
Galatia, Cappadocia, Cilicia, Upper Colchis, and Ar- 
menia, these were now added to it, together with the 
military forces which Lucullus had used in his con- 
quest of Mithridates and Tigranes. But though 
Lucullus was thus robbed of the glory of his achieve- 
ments, and was receiving a successor who would 
enjoy his triumph rather than prosecute the war,? 
this was of less concern to the aristocratic party, 
although they did think that the man was unjustly 
and thanklessly treated; they were, however, dis- 
pleased at the power given to Pompey, which they 
regarded as establishing a tyranny, and privately 
exhorted and encouraged one another to attack the 
law, and not to surrender their freedom. But when 

1 More correctly, Manilius, The Manilian law was passed 
in 66B.c. Cf. the oration of Cicero Pro Lege Manilia. 

? Glabrio, consul in 67 B.c., had been sent out to supersede 


Lucullus. 
® Cf. the Lucullus, xxxv. 7. 
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the time came, their hearts failed them through fear 
of the people, and all held their peace except Catulus; 
he denounced the law at great length and the tribune 
who proposed it, and when none of the people would 
listen to him, he called out in loud tones from the 
rostra urging the senate again and again to seek out 
a mountain, as their forefathers had done,! or a lofty 
rock, whither they might fly for refuge and preserve 
their freedom. But still the law was passed by 
all the tribes, as we are told, and Pompey, in his 
absence, was proclaimed master of almost all the 
powers which Sulla had exercised after subduing the 
city in armed warfare. Pompey himself, however, on 
receiving his letters and learning what had been 
decreed, while his friends surrounded him with their 
congratulations, frowned, we are told, smote his thigh, 
and said, in the tone of one who was already op- 
pressed and burdened with command: “ Alas for 
my endless tasks! How much better it were to be 
an unknown man, if I am never to cease from military 
service, and cannot lay aside this load of envy and 
spend my time in the country with my wife!’’ As 
he said this, even his intimate friends could not 
abide his dissimulation ; they knew that his enmity 
towards Lucullus gave fuel to his innate ambition 
and love of power, and made him all the more 
delighted. 

XXXI. And certainly his actions soon unmasked 
him. For he sent out edicts in all directions calling 
the soldiers to his standard, and summoned the 
subject potentates and kings into his presence. 
Moreover, as he traversed the country, he left 
nothing undisturbed that Lucullus had done, but 


1 In reference to the secession of the plebs to Mons Sacer. 
See the Coriolanus, chapter vi. 
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remitted punishments in many cases, and took away 
rewards, and did everything, in a word, with an 
eager desire to shew the admirers of that general 
that he was wholly without power. Lucullus ex- 
postulated through his friends, and it was decided 
that they should have a meeting; they met, there- 
fore, in Galatia. And since both were very great 
and very successful generals, their lictors had their 
rods alike wreathed with laurel when they met; but 
Lucullus was advancing from green and shady regions, 
while Pompey chanced to have made a long march 
through a parched and treeless country. Accordingly, 
when the lictors of Lucullus saw that Pompey’s 
laurels were withered and altogether faded, they 
took some of their own, which were fresh, and with 
them wreathed and decorated his rods. This was 
held to be a sign that Pompey was coming to rob 
Lueullus of the fruits of his victories and of his 
glory. Now, Lucullus had been consul before Pompey, 
and was older than he; but Pompey’s two triumphs 
gave him a greater dignity. At first, however, their 
interview was conducted with all possible civility 
and friendliness, each magnifying the other’s exploits 
and congratulating him on his successes ; but in the 
conferences which followed they could come to no 
fair or reasonable agreement, nay, they actually 
abused each other, Pompey charging Lucullus with 
love of money, and Lucullus charging Pompey with 
love of power, and they were with difficulty separated 
by their friends. 

Furthermore, Lucullus, remaining in Galatia, as- 
signed parts of the conquered territory and made 
other gifts to whom he pleased ; while Pompey, en- 
camped at a little distance from him, tried to prevent 
any attention to his commands, and took away all 
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his soldiers from him, except sixteen hundred, whose 
mntinous spirit made them, as he thought, useless to 
himself and hostile to Lucullus.! Besides this, he 
would belittle the achievements of Lucullus, de- 
claring that he had waged war against mimic and 
shadowy kings only, while to himself there was now 
left the struggle against a real military force, and 
one disciplined by defeat, smce Mithridates had now 
betaken himself to shields, swords, and horses. ‘T'o 
this Lucullus retorted that Pompey was going forth 
to fight an image and shadow of war, following his 
custom of alighting, like a lazy carrion-bird, on bodies 
that others had killed, and tearing to pieces the 
scattered remnants of wars. For it was in this way 
that he had appropriated to himself the victories 
over Sertorius, Lepidus, and the followers of Spartacus, 
although they had actually been won by Metellus, 
Catulus, and Crassus. Therefore it was no wonder 
that he was trying to usurp the glory of the Pontic 
and Armenian wars, a man who had contrived to 
thrust himself in some way or other into the honour 
of a triumph for defeating runaway slaves.” 

XXXII. After this, Lucullus withdrew from those 
parts, and Pompey, having distributed his whole fleet 
so as to guard the sea between Phoenicia and the 
Bosporus, himself marched against Mithridates, who 
had a fighting force of thirty thousand foot and two 
thousand horse, but did not dare to offer battle. To 
begin with, the king was strongly encamped on a 
mountain which was difficult of assault, but abandoned 
it, supposing that it had no water. Pompey took pos- 
session of this very mountain, and judging by the 
nature of the vegetation and by the channels in the 
slopes that the place had springs, ordered his men to 


1Cf. the Lucullus, xvi. 1-4. 2 Cf. chapter xxi. 2. 
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sink wells everywhere. At once, then, his camp was 
abundantly supplied with water, and men wondered 
that in all the time of his encampment there Mithri- 
dates had been ignorant of this possibility. Next, 
he invested the king’s camp and walled him in. 
But after enduring a siege of forty-five days, Mithri- 
dates succeeded in stealing off with his most effective 
troops; the sick and unserviceable he killed. Then, 
however, Pompey overtook him near the Euphrates 
river, and encamped close by; and fearing lest the 
king should get the advantage of him by crossing 
the Euphrates, he put his army in battle array and 
led it against him at midnight. At this time Mithri- 
dates is said to have seen a vision in his sleep, re- 
vefling what should come to pass. He dreamed that 
he was sailing the Pontic Sea with a fair wind, and 
was already in sight of the Bosporus, and was greet- 
ing pleasantly his fellow-voyagers, as a man would 
do in his joy over a manifest and sure deliverance ; 
but suddenly he saw himself bereft of all his com- 
panions and tossed about on a small piece of wreckage. 
As he dreamed of such distress, his friends came to 
his couch and roused him with the news that Pompey 
was advancing to the attack, He was therefore 
compelled to give battle in defence of his camp, and 
his generals led out their troops and put them in 
array. But when Pompey perceived their prepara- 
tions to meet him, he hesitated to hazard matters in 
the dark, and thought it necessary merely to surround 
them, in order to prevent their escape, and then to 
attack them when it was day, since they were 
superior in numbers. But his oldest officers, by 
their entreaties and exhortations, prevailed upon him 
to attack at once; for it was not wholly dark, but 
the moon, which was setting, made it still possible 
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to distinguish persons clearly enough; indeed, it was 
this circumstance that brought most harm to the 
king’s troops. For the Romans came to the attack 
with the moon at their backs, and since her light 
was close to the horizon, the shadows made by their 
bodies were thrown far in advance and fell upon the 
enemy, who were thus unable to estimate correctly 
the distance between themselves and their foes, but 
supposing that they were already at close quarters, 
they hurled their javelins to no purpose and hit no- 
body. The Romans, seeing this, charged upon them 
with loud cries, and when the enemy no longer 
ventured to stand their ground, but fled in panic 
fear, they cut them down, so that many more than 
ten thousand of them were slain, and their camp was 
captured. 

Mithridates himself, however, at the outset, cut 
and charged his way through the Romans with eight 
hundred horsemen ; but the rest were soon dispersed 
and he was left with three companions. One of 
these was Hypsicrateia, a concubine, who always dis- 
played a right manly spirit and extravagant daring 
(for which reason the king was wont to call her 
Hypsicrates), and at this time, mounted and ac- 
coutred like a Persian, she was neither exhausted by 
the long journeys, nor did she weary of caring for 
the king’s person and for his horse, until] they came 
to a place called Sinora, which was full of the king’s 
money and treasures. Thence Mithridates took 
costly raiment and distributed it to those who had 
flocked to him in his flight. He also gave each of 
his friends a deadly poison to carry with them, that 
no one of them might fall into the hands of the 
enemy against his will. From thence he set out 
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towards Armenia on his way to Tigranes ; but that 
monarch forbade his coming and proclaimed a reward 
of a hundred talents for his person; he therefore 
passed by the sources of the Euplirates and continued 
his fight through Colchis. 

XXXII. Pompey then invaded Armenia on the 
invitation of young Tigranes, who was now in revolt 
from his father, and who met Pompey near the river 
Araxes, which takes its rise in the same regions as 
the Euphrates, but turns towards the east and 
empties into the Caspian Sea. These two, then, 
marched forward together, receiving the submission 
of the cities as they passed; King Tigranes, how- 
ever, who had recently been crushed by Lucullus, 
but now learned that Pompey was rather mild and 
gentle in his disposition, received a Roman garrison 
into his palace, and taking with him his friends 
and kindred, set out of his own accord to surrender 
himself. When he rode up to the Roman camp, 
two of Pompey’s lictors came to him and bade him 
dismount from his horse and go on foot; for no 
man mounted on horseback had ever been seen in 
a Roman camp. Tigranes, accordingly, not only 
obeyed them in this, but also unloosed his sword 
and gave it to them; and finally, when he came 
into the presence of Pompey himself, he took off 
his royal tiara and made as if to lay it at his feet, and 
what was most humiliating of all, would have thrown 
himself down and clasped his knees in supplication. 
But before he could do this, Pompey caught him 
by the hand and drew him forward, and after giving 
him a seat near himself, and putting his son on the 
other side, told him that he must lay the rest of his 
losses to Lucullus, who had robbed him of Syria, 
Phoenicia, Cilicia, Galatia, and Sophene; but that 
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what he had kept up to the present time he should 
continue to hold if he paid six thousand talents to 
the Romans as a penalty for his wrongdoing; and 
that his son should be king of Sophene. With 
these terms Tigranes was well pleased, and when 
the Romans hailed him as King, he was overjoyed, 
and promised to give each soldier half a mina of 
silver, to each centurion ten minas, and to each 
tribune a talent. But his son was dissatisfied, and 
when he was invited to supper, said that he was 
not dependent on Pompey for such honours, for he 
himself could find another Roman to bestow them. 
Upon this, he was put in chains and reserved for 
the triumph. Not long after this, Phraates the 
Parthian sent a demand for the young man, on 
the plea that he was his son-in-law, and a pro- 
position that the Euphrates be adopted as a boundary 
between his empire and that of the Romans. Pom- 
pey replied that as for Tigranes, he belonged to his 
father more than to his father-in-law; and as for a 
boundary, the just one would be adopted. 

XXXIV. Then leaving Afranius in charge of 
Armenia, Pompey himself proceeded against Mithri- 
dates,! and of necessity passed through the peoples 
dwelling about the Caucasus mountains. The 
greatest of these peoples are the Albanians and 
the Iberians, of whom the Iberians extend to the 
Moschian mountains and the Euxine Sea, while 
the Albanians lie to the eastward as far as the 
Caspian Sea. These latter at first granted Pompey’s 
request for a free passage; but when winter 
had overtaken his army in their country and it 
was occupied in celebrating the Roman festival ot 
the Saturnalia, they mustered no less than forty 
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thousand men and made an attack upon it. To 
do this, they crossed the river Cyrus, which rises 
in the Iberian mountains, and receiving the Araxes 
as it issues from Armenia, empties itself by twelve 
mouths into the Caspian. Others say that the 
Araxes makes no junction with this stream, but 
takes a course of its own, and empties itself close 
by into the same sea. Although Pompey could 
have opposed the enemy’s passage of the river, 
he suffered them to cross undisturbed ; then he at- 
tacked them, routed them, and slew great numbers 
of them, When, however, their king sent envoys 
and begged for merey, Pompey condoned his wrong- 
doing and made a treaty with him; then he marched 
against the Iberians, who were not less numerous 
than the others and more warlike, and had a strong 
desire to gratify Mithridates by repulsing Pompey. 
For the Iberians had not been subject either to the 
Medes or the Persians, and they eseaped the 
Macedonian dominion also, since Alexander departed 
from Hyrcania in haste. Notwithstanding, Pompey 
routed this people also in a great battle, in which 
nine thousand of them were slain and more than 
ten thousand taken prisoners; then he invaded 
Colchis, where, at the river Phasis, Servilius met 
him, at the head of the fleet with which he was 
guarding the Euxine. 

XXXV. Now, the pursuit of Mithridates, who had 
thrown himself among the peoples about the Bos- 
porus and the Maeotic Sea, was attended with great 
difficulties; besides, word was brought to Pompey 
that the Albanians had again revolted. Turning back 
against these in resentment and wrath, he crossed 
the Cyrnus again with great difficulty and hazard, 
since the Barbarians had fenced off its banks with 
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long stretches of palisades; then, since he must 
make a long mareh through a waterless and difficult 
country, he ordered ten thousand skins to be filled 
with water, and with this provision advanced upon 
the enemy, He found them drawn up on the river 
Abas, sixty thousand foot and twelve thousand horse, 
but wretchedly armed, and elad for the most part in 
the skins of wild beasts. They were led by a 
brother of the king, named Cosis, who, as soon as 
the fighting was at close quarters, rushed upon 
Pompey himself and smote him with a javelin on 
the fold of his breastplate; but Pompey ran him 
through the body and killed him. ~ 

In this battle it is said that there were also 
Amazons fighting on the side of the Barbarians, and 
that they came down from the mountains about the 
river Thermodon. For when the Romans were 
despoiling the Barbarians after the battle, they came 
upon Amazonian shields and buskins; but no body 
of a woman was seen. The Amazons inhabit the 
parts of the Caucasus mountains that reach down 
to the Hyrcanian Sea, and they do not border on 
the Albani, but Gelae and Leges dwell between. 
With these peoples, who meet them by the river 
Thermodon, they consort for two months every 
year; then they go away and live by themselves. 

XXXVI. After the battle, Pompey set out to 
march to the Hyrcanian and Caspian Sea, but was 
turned back by a multitude of deadly reptiles when 
he was only three days march distant, and withdrew 
into Lesser Armenia. Here the kings of the Ely- 
maeans and the Medes sent ambassadors to him, 
and he wrote them a friendly answer; but against 
the Parthian king, who had burst into Gordyene 
and was plundering the subjects of ‘Tigranes, he sent 
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an armed force under Afranius, which drove him out 
of the country and pursued him as far as the district 
of Arbela. 

Of all the concubines of Mithridates that were 
brought to Pompey, he used not one, but restored 
them all to their parents and kindred; for most of 
them were daughters and wives of generals and 
princes. But Stratonice, who was held in highest 
esteem by the king and had the custody of the 
richest of his fortresses, was, it would seem, the 
daughter of a huinble harpist, an old man, and poor 
besides ; but she made such a swift conquest of 
Mithridates as she once played for him at his wine, 
that he took her with him to his bed, but sent the 
old man away in great displeasure at not getting so 
much as a kindly greeting. In the morning, however, 
when the old man rose and saw in his house tables 
loaded with gold and silver beakers, a large retinue 
of servants, and eunuchs and pages bringing costly 
garments to him, and a horse standing before his 
door caparisoned like those of the king’s friends, he 
thought the thing a mockery and a joke, and tried 
torun out of doors. But the servants laid hold of him 
and told him that the king had bestowed on him 
the large estate of a rich man who had recently 
died, and that these things were only small fore- 
tastes and specimens of the goods and chattels still 
remaining. In this way he was with difficulty per- 
suaded, and putting on his purple robes and leaping 
upon his horse, he rode through the city, crying: 
« All this is mine.”’ To those who laughed at him 
he said that what he was doing was no wonder ; 
the wonder was that he did not throw stones at 
those who met him, for he was mad with joy. Of 
such a stock and lineage was Stratonice. But she 
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surrendered this stronghold to Pompey, and brought 
him many gifts, of which he accepted only those 
which were likely to adorn the temples at Rome 
and add splendour to his triumph; the rest he 
bade Stratonice keep and welcome. In Jike manner, 
too, when the king of the [berians sent him a couch, 
a table, and a throne, all of gold, and begged him to 
accept them, he delivered these also to the quaestors, 
for the public treasury. 

AXXAVIT. In the fortress of Caenum Pompey 
found also private documents belonging to Mithri- 
dates, and read them with no little satisfaction, since 
they shed much light upon the king’s character. For 
there were memoranda among them from which it 
was discovered that, besides many others, he had 
poisoned to death his son Ariarathes, and also 
Alcaeus of Sardis, because he had surpassed him in 
driving race-horses. Among the writings were also in- 
terpretations of dreams, some of which he himself 
had dreamed, and others, some of his wives. There 
were also letters from Monime to him, of a lascivious 
nature, and answering letters from him to her. 
Moreover, Theophanes says there was found here an 
address of Rutilius, which incited the king to the 
massacre of the Romans in Asia. But most people 
rightly conjecture that this was a malicious in- 
vention on the part of Theophanes, perhaps because 
he hated Rutilius, who was wholly unlike himself, 
but probably also to please Pompey, whose father had 
been represented as an utter wretch by Rutilius in 
his histories. 

XXXVIIJ. From Caenum Pompey went to Amisus, 
where his ambition led him into obnoxious courses. 
For whereas he had roundly abused Lucullus be- 
cause, while his enemy was still alive, he would 
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issue edicts and distribute gifts and honours,—things 
which victors are wont to do only when a war has 
been brought to an end and finished,—yet he himself, 
while Mithridates was supreme in Bosporus and had 
collected a formidable force, just as though the 
whole struggle was ended, took the same course, 
regulating the provinces and distributing gifts; for 
many leaders and princes and twelve barbarian 
kings had come to him. Wherefore, to gratify 
these other kings, he would not deign, in answering 
a letter from the king of Parthia, to address him as 
King of Kings, which was his usual title. Moreover, 
a great and eager passion possessed him to recover 
Syria, and march through Arabia to the Red Sea,! 
in order that he might bring his victorious career 
into touch with the Ocean which surrounds the 
world on all sides; for in Africa he had been the 
first to carry his conquests as far as the Outer Sea, 
and again in Spain he had made the Atlantic Ocean 
the boundary of the Roman dominion, and thirdly, 
in his recent pursuit of the Albani, he had narrowly 
missed reaching the Hyrcanian Sea, In order, 
therefore, that he might connect the circuit of his 
military expeditions with the Red Sea, he put his 
army in motion. And, besides, he saw that it was 
difficult to hunt Mithridates down with an armed 
force, and that he was harder to deal with when he 
fled than when he gave battle. 

XXXIX. Wherefore, remarking that he would 
leave behind him for this fugitive a mightier enemy 
than himself, to wit, famine, he stationed ships to 
keep guard against the merchants sailing to Bos- 
porus; and death was the penalty for such as were 
caught. Then taking the great mass of his army. 


1 7.e, the Persian Gulf. 
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he set out on his march, and when he came upon the 
still unburied bodies of those who, led by Triarius, 
had fallen in an unsuccesstul combat with Mithri- 
dates,! he gave them all an honourable and splendid 
burial, ‘The neglect of this is thought to have been 
the chief reason why Lucullus was hated by his 
soldiers. After his legate Afranius had subdued for 
him the Arabians about Amanus, he himself went 
down into Syria,? and since this country had no 
legitimate kings, he declared it to be a province and 
possession of the Roman people; he also subdued 
Judaea, and made a prisoner of Aristobulus the 
king. Some cities he built up, others he set free, 
chastising their tyrants. But most of his time he 
spent in judicial business, settling the disputes of 
cities and kings, and for those to which he himself 
could not attend, sending his friends. Thus when 
the Armenians and Parthians referred to him the 
decision of a territorial quarrel, he sent them three 
arbiters and judges. For great was the name of his 
power, and not less that of his virtue and clemency. 
This enabled him to hide away most of the trans- 
gressions of his friends and intimates, since he 
was not fitted by nature to restrain or chastise 
evil doers; but he was so helpful himself to those 
who had dealings with him that they were con- 
tent to endure the rapacity and severity of his 
friends. 

XL. The one who had most influence with him 
was Demetrius, a freedman, a young man of some 
intelligence otherwise, but who abused his good 
fortune. The following story is told about him. 
Cato the philosopher, when he was still a young man, 


1 Three years earlier. Cf. the Lucullus, xxxv. 1. 
* In the spring of 64 B.c. 
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but had already great reputation and lofty purposes, 
went up to Antioch,’ at a time when Pompey was 
not there, wishing to inspect the city. Cato him- 
self, the story goes, marched on foot, as always, but 
the friends who journeyed with him were on horse- 
back. Whien he beheld beforé the gate of the city a 
throng of men in white raiment, and drawn up along 
the road the youths on one side, and the boys on 
the other, he was vexed, supposing this to be done 
out of deference and honour to himself, who desired 
nothing of the kind. However, he ordered his friends 
to dismount and walk with him; but when they 
drew near, the master of all these ceremonies met 
them, with a wreath on his head and a wand in his 
hand, and asked them where they had left Demetrius, 
and when he would come. The friends of Cato, 
accordingly, burst out laughing, but Cato said, “O 
the wretched city!” and passed on without any 
further answer. 

However, Pompey himself made this Demetrius 
less odious to the rest by enduring his caprices with- 
out vexation. For instance, it is said that many 
times at his entertainments, when Pompey was 
awaiting and receiving his other guests, that fellow 
would be already reclining at table in great state, 
with the hocd of his toga drawn down. behind his 
ears? Before his return to Italy, he had purchased 
the pleasantest suburbs of Rome and the most beau- 
tiful places of entertainment, and very costly gardens 
were called “Demetrian” after him; and yet 
Pompey himself, up to the time of his third triumph, 
had a simple and modest house. After that, it is 
true, when he was erecting the famous and beautiful 


1 Cf. Cato the Younger, chapter xiii. 
2 A mark of slovenliness. 
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theatre which bears his name, he built close by it, 
like a small boat towed behind a ship, a more splen- 
did house than the one he had before. But even 
this was not large enough to excite envy, so that 
when he who succeeded Pompey as its owner entered 
it, he was amazed, and inquired where Pompey the 
Great used to sup. At any rate, so the story runs. 

XLI. The king of the Arabians about Petra had 
hitherto made no account of the Roman power, but 
now he was thoroughly alarmed and wrote that he 
had determined to obey and perform all commands. 
Pompey, therefore, wishing to confirm him in his 
purpose, marched towards Petra, an expedition 
which was not a little censured by most of his 
followers. For they thought it an evasion of the 
pursuit of Mithridates, and demanded that he should 
rather turn against that inveterate enemy, who was 
again kindling the flames of war and preparing, as it 
was reported, to march an army through Scythia and 
Paeonia against Italy. Pompey, however, thinking 
it easier to crush the king’s forces when he made 
war than to seize his person when he was in flight, 
was not willing to wear out his own strength in a 
vain pursuit, and therefore sought other employ- 
ment in the interval of the war and thus protracted 
the time. 

But fortune resolved the difficulty. For when he 
was come within a short distance of Petra, and had 
already pitched his camp for that day and was 
exercising himself on horseback near by, dispatch- 
bearers rode up from Pontus bringing good tidings. 
Such messengers are known at once by the tips of 
their spears, which are wreathed with laurel. As soon 
as the soldiers saw these couriers they ran in throngs 
to Pompey. At first he was disposed to finish his 
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exercise, but at their shouts and entreaties he dis- 
mounted from his horse, took the dispatches, and led 
the way into camp. There was no regular tribunal, 
nor had there been time to erect the military sub- 
stitute, which the soldiers make with their own 
hands by digging up large clods of earth and heaping 
them one upon another; but in the eager haste of 
the moment they piled up the pack-saddles of the 
beasts of burden and made an eminence of them. 
Pompey ascended this and announced to his soldiers 
that Mithridates was dead, having made away with 
himself because his son Pharnaces had revolted from 
him, and that Pharnaces had come into possession of 
all the power there, acting, as he wrote, in behalf ot 
himself and the Romans.? 

XLII. Upon this the army, filled with joy, as was 
natural, gave itself up to sacrifices and entertain- 
ments, feeling that in the person of Mithridates ten 
thousand enemies had died. Then Pompey, having 
brought his achievements and expeditions to such an 
unexpectedly easy completion, straightway withdrew 
from Arabia, and passing rapidly through the inter- 
vening provinces, came to Amisus. Here he found 
many gifts that had been brought from Pharnaces, 
and many dead bodies of the royal family, and the 
corpse of Mithridates himself, which was not easy to 
recognize by the face (for the embalmers had 
neglected to remove the brain), but those who cared 
to see the body recognized it by the scars. Pompey 
himself could not bring himself to look upon the 
body, but to propitiate the divine jealousy sent it 
away to Sinope. He was amazed at the size and 
splendour of the arms and raiment which Mith- 
ridates used to wear; although the sword-belt, which 


1 This waa in 63 B.C. 
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cost four hundred talents, was stolen by Publius and 
sold to Ariarathes, and the tiara was secretly given 
by Caius, the foster brother of Mithridates, to 
Faustus the son of Sulla, at his request; it was a 
piece of wonderful workmanship. All this escaped 
the knowledge of Pompey at the time, but Phar- 
naces afterwards learned of it and punished the 
thieves, 

After arranging and settling affairs in those parts, 
Pompey proceeded on his journey, and now with 
greater pomp and cercmony. For instance, when 
he came to Mitylene, he gave the city its freedom, 
for the sake of Theophanes, and witnessed the 
traditional contest of the poets there, who now took 
as their sole theme his own exploits. And being 
pleased with the theatre, he had sketches and plans 
of it made for him, that he might build one like it 
in Rome, only larger and more splendid.) And 
when he was in Rhodes, he heard all the sophists 
there, and made each of them a present of a talent. 
Poseidonius has actually described the discourse 
which he held before him, against Hermagoras the 
rhetorician, on Investigation in General. At Athens, 
too, he not only treated the philosophers with like 
munificence, but also gave fifty talents to the city 
towards its restoration. He therefore hoped to set foot 
in Italy with a reputation more brilliant than that of 
any other man, and that his family would be as eager 
to see him as he was to see them. But that divine 
agency which always takes pains to mingle with the 
great and splendid gifts of fortune a certain portion 
of evil, had long been secretly at work preparing to 
make his return a very bitter one. For Mucia his wife 


1 Cf. chapter xl. 5. The theatre was opened in 55 B.c., 
and accommodated 40,000 persons. 
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had played the wanton during his absence. While 
Pompey was far away, he had treated the report of 
it with contempt; but when he was nearer Italy and, 
as it would seem, had examined the charge more at 
his leisure, he sent her a bill of divorce, although he 
neither wrote at that time, nor afterwards declared, 
the grounds on which he put her away; but the 
reason is stated in Cicero’s letters.! 

XLII. All sorts of stories about Pompey kept 
travelling to Rome before him, and there was much 
commotion there, where it was thought that he 
would straightway lead his army against the city, 
and that a monarchy would be securely established. 
Crassus took his children and his money and secretly 
withdrew, whether it was that he was really afraid, 
or rather, as seemed likely, because he wished to 
give credibility to the calumny and nake the envious 
hatred of Pompey more severe. Pompey, accord- 
ingly, as soon as he set foot in Italy,” held an 
assembly of his soldiers, and after he had said what 
fitted the occasion, and had expressed his gratitude 
and affection for them, he bade them disperse to 
their several cities and seek their homes, remember- 
ing to come together again for the celebration of his 
triumph. When the army had been thus disbanded 
and all the world had learned about it, a wonderful 
thing happened. When the cities saw Pompey the 
Great journeying along unarmed and with only a 
few intimate friends, as though returning from an or- 
dinary sojourn abroad, the people streamed forth to 
show their good will, and escorting him on his way 
with a larger force, brought him with them back to 
Rome, where, had he purposed any revolutionary 

1 Not in any which are extant. In a letter to Atticus 
(i, 12, 3) Cieero says that Pompey’s divorce of Mucia was 
heartily approved. ath 62 1:0; 
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ehanges at that time, he had no need of the army 
that he had disbanded. 

XLIV. Now, sinee the law did not permit a eom- 
mander to enter the city before his triumph, Pompey 
sent a request to the senate that they should put off 
the consular elections, asking them to grant him 
this favour in order that he might personally assist 
Piso in his candidacy. But Cato opposed the request, 
and Pompey did not get what he wished, However, 
Pompey admired Cato’s boldness of speech and the 
firmness which he alone publicly displayed in defence 
of law and justice, and therefore set his heart on 
winning him over in some way or other; and since 
Cato had two nieces, Pompey wished to take one of 
them to wife himself, and to marry the other to his 
son. But Cato saw through the design, which he 
thought aimed at eorrupting him and in a manner 
bribing him hy means of matriage alliance, although 
his sister and his wife were displeased that he 
should rejeet Pompey the Great as a family con- 
nection. In the meantime, however, wishing to 
have Afranius made consul, Pompey spent money 
lavishly on his behalf among the tribes, and the 
people went down to Pompey’s gardens to get it. 
As a consequence, the matter became notorious and 
Pompey was in ill repute; the office of eousul was 
highest of all, and he himself had therefore re- 
ceived it as a reward for his sueeesses, and yet he 
was making this office a thing to be bought by those 
who were unable to win it by merit. “In these 
reproaehes, however,’ said Cato to the women, “ we 
must have taken our share, if we had become 
allied to Pompey.” And when they heard this, they 
agreed that his estimate of the fit and proper was 
better than theirs.} 


1 Cf. Cato the Younger, xxx. 1-5. 
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XLV. His triamph had such a magnitude that, 
although it was distributed over two days, still the 
time would not suffice, but much of what had been 
prepared could not find a place in the spectacle, 
enough to dignify and adorn another triumphal 
procession. Inscriptions borne in advance of the 
procession indicated the nations over which he 
triumphed. These were: Pontus, Armenia, Cappa- 
docia, Paphlagonia, Media, Colchis, Iberia, Albania, 
Syria, Cilicia, Mesopotamia, Phoenicia and Palestine, 
Judaea, Arabia, and all the power of the pirates by 
sea and land which had been overthrown. Among 
these peoples no less than a thousand strongholds 
had been captured, according to the inscriptions, 
and cities not much under nine hundred in number, 
besides eight hundred piratical ships, while thirty- 
nine cities had been founded. In addition to all 
this the inscriptions set forth that whereas the 
public revenues from taxes had been fifty million 
drachmas, they were receiving from the additions 
which Pompey had made to the city’s power eighty- 
five million, and that he was bringing into the public 
treasury in coined money and vessels of gold and 
silver twenty thousand talents, apart from the money 
which had been given to his soldiers, of whom the 
one whose share was the smallest had received 
fifteen hundred drachmas. The captives led in 
triumph, besides the chief pirates, were the son of 
Tigranes the Armenian with his wife and daughter, 
Zosime, a wife of King Tigranes himself, Aristo- 
bulus, king of the Jews, a sister and five children of 
Mithridates, Scythian women, and hostages given 
by the Iberians, by the Albanians, and by the king 
of Commagene ; there were also very many trophies, 
equal in number to all the battles in which Pompey 
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had been victorious either in person or in the persons 
of his lientenants. But that which most enhanced 
his glory and had never been the lot of any Roman 
before, was that he celebrated his third triumph 
over the third continent. For others before him 
had celebrated three triumphs; but he celebrated 
his first over Libya, his second over Europe, and 
this his last over Asia, so that he seemed in a way 
to have included the whole world iu his three 
triumphs. 

XLVI. His age at this time, as those insist who 
compare him in all points to Alexander and force 
the parallel, was less than thirty-four years, though 
in fact he was nearly forty. How happy would it 
have been for him if he had ended his life at this 
point, up to which he enjoyed the good fortune ot 
Alexander! For sueceeding time brought him only 
success that made him odious, and failure that was 
irreparable. That political power which he had won 
by his own legitimate efforts, this he used in the 
interests of others illegally, thus weakening his own 
reputation in proportion as he strengthened them, 
so that before he was aware of it he was ruined by 
the very vigour and magnitude of his own power. 
And just as the strongest parts of a city's defences, 
when they are captured by an enemy, impart to him 
their own inherent strength, so it was by Pompey’s 
power and influence that Caesar was raised up 
against the city, and Caesar overthrew and cast 
down the very man by whose aid he had waxed 
strong against the rest. And this was the way it 
came about. 

When Lucullus came back from Asia, where he 


1In 61 B.c., when this triumph was celebrated, Pompey 
was in his forty-sixth year, 
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had been outrageously treated by Pompey, the 
senate at once gave him a splendid reception, and 
after Pompey’s arrival, wishing to obstruct that 
leader’s reputation, it urged Lucullus all the more to 
take part in public life. In other matters Lucullus 
was already dulled and chilled past all efficiency, 
having given himself over to the pleasures of ease 
and the enjoyment of his wealth ; but he sprang at 
once upon Pompey and by a vigorous attack won a 
victory over him in the matter of those ordinances 
of his own which Pompey had annulled,! and carried 
the day in the senate with the support of Cato. 
Thus worsted and hard pressed, Pompey was forced 
to fly for refuge to popular tribunes and attach 
himself to young adventurers. Among these the 
boldest and vilest was Clodius, who took him up and 
threw him down under the feet of the people, and 
keeping him ignobly rolled about in the dust of the 
forum, and dragging him to and fro there, he used 
him for the confirmation of what was said and pro- 
posed to gratify and flatter the people. He even 
went so far as to ask a reward for his services from 
Pompey, as if he were helping him instead of 
disgracing him, and this reward he subsequently 
got in the betrayal of Cicero, who was Pompey’s 
friend and had done him more political favours than 
any one else. For when Cicero was in danger of 
condemnation and begged his aid, Pompey would 
not even see him, but shut his front door upon 
those who came in Cicero’s behalf, and slipped away 
by another. Cicero, therefore, fearing the result of 
his trial, withdrew secretly from Rome.? 


* Having been impeached for illegally putting Lentulus 
and Cethegus to death, he went into voluntary exile in 
58 B.c. See the Cicero, chapters xxx, and xxxi, 
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XLVII. At this time Caesar had returned from 
his province? and had inaugurated a policy which 
brought him the greatest favour for the present 
and power for the future, but proved most injurious 
to Pompey and the city. He was a candidate for 
his first consulship, and seeing that, while Crassus 
and Pompey were at variance, if he attached him- 
self to the one he would make an enemy of the 
other, he sought to reconcile them with one another, 
—a thing which was honourable in itself and con- 
dueive to the public good, but he undertook it for 
an nnworthy reason and with all the cleverness of 
an intriguer. For those opposing forces which, as 
in a vessel, prevented the city from rocking to and 
fro, were united into one, thereby giving to faction 
an irresistible momentum that overpowered and 
overthrew everything. At all events, Cato, when 
men said that the state had been overturned by the 
quarrel which afterwards arose between Caesar and 
Pompey, declared that they wrongly laid the blame 
on what had merely happened last; for it was not 
their discord nor yet their enmity, but their concord 
and harmony which was the first and greatest evil 
to befall the city. Caesar was, indeed, chosen 
consul ; but he at once paid his court to the indigent 
and pauper classes by proposing measures for the 
founding of cities and the distribution of lands, 
thereby lowering the dignity of his office and 
making the consulate a kind of tribunate. And 
when he was opposed by his colleague Bibulus, and 
Cato stood ready to support Bibulus with all his 
might, Caesar brought Pompey on the rostra before 
the people, and asked him in so many words 


1 He returned from Spain in 60 B.c. See the Caesar, 
chapters xiii, and xiv. 
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whether he approved the proposed laws: and when 
Pompey said he did, “ Then,” said Caesar, “in case 
any resistance should he made to the laws, will you 
come to the aid of the people?” “ Yes, indeed,” 
said Pompey, “I will come, bringing, against those 
who threaten swords, both sword and buckler.” 
Never up to that day had Pompey said or done any- 
thing more vulgar and arrogant, as it was thought, 
so that even his friends apologized for him and said 
the words must have escaped him on the spur of the 
moment. However, by his subsequent acts he made 
it clear that he had now wholly given himself up to 
do Caesar's bidding. For to everybody’s surprise he 
married Julia, the daughter of Caesar, although she 
was betrothed to Caepio and was going to be married 
to him within a few days; and to appease the wrath 
of Caepio, Pompey promised him his own daughter 
in marriage, although she was already engaged to 
Faustus the son of Sulla. Caesar himself married 
Calpurnia, the daughter of Piso. 

XLVHI. After this, Pompey filled the city with 
soldiers and carried everything with a high hand. 
As Bibulus the consul was going down into the 
forum with Lucullus and Cato, the crowd fell upon 
him and broke the fasces of his lictors, and somebody 
threw a basket of ordure all over the head ot 
Bibulus himself, and two of the tribunes who were 
escorting him were wounded. When they had thus 
cleared the forum of their opponents, they passed 
the law concerning the distribution of lands; and 
the people, caught by this bait, became tame at once 
in their hands, and ready to support any project, 
not meddling at all, but silently voting for what was 
proposed to them. Accordingly, Pompey got those 
enactments of his ratified which Lucullus contested ; 
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Caesar received the two Gauls and Illyricum for five 
years, together with four complete legions ; and it 
was decided that the consuls for the ensuing year ! 
should be Piso, the father-in-law of Caesar, and 
Gabinius, who was the most extravagant of Pompey’s 
flatterers. 

While this was going on, Bibulus shut himself up 
in his house and for the eight months remaining of 
his consulship did not appear in public, but issued 
edicts which were full of accusations and slanders 
against Pompey and Caesar; Cato, as though inspired 
and possessed by a spirit of prophecy, foretold in 
the senate what the future would bring to the city 
and to Pompey; while Lucullus renounced the 
struggle and led a life of ease, on the plea that he 
was past the age for political affairs; whereat Pompey 
remarked that for an old man luxurious living was 
more unseasonable than political activity. However, 
Pompey himself also soon gave way weakly to his 
passion for his young wife, devoted himself for the 
most part to her, spent his time with her in villas 
and gardens, and neglected what was going on in 
the forum, so that even Clodius, who was then a 
tribune of the people, despised him and engaged in 
most daring measures. For after he had driven 
Cicero into banishment, and sent Cato off to Cyprus 
under pretence of giving him military command, 
and Caesar was gone off to Gaul, and when he saw 
that the people were. devoted to him because all his 
political measures were undertaken to please them, 
he straightway attempted to repeal some of the 
arrangements which Pompey had made; he took 
away his prisoner, Tigranes, and kept him about his 
own person; and he prosecuted some of his friends, 


1 58 B.C. 
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making a test of the power of Pompey by his pro- 
ceedings against them. And finally, when Pompey 
appeared at a public trial,! Clodius, having at his 
beck and call a rabble of the lewdest and most 
arrogant rufhans, stationed himself in a conspicuous 
place and put to them such questions as these: 
.“ Who is a licentious imperator?”’ “What man seeks 
for a man?” “ Who scratches his head with one 
finger?” And they, like a chorus trained in respon- 
sive song, as he shook his toga, would answer each 
question by shouting out ** Pompey.” 

XLIX. Of course this also was annoying to Pom- 
pey, who was not accustomed to vilification and was 
inexperienced in this sort of warfare; but he was 
more distressed when he perceived that the senate 
was delighted to see him insulted and paying a 
penalty for his betrayal of Cicero. When, however, 
it had come to blows and even wounds in the forum, 
and a servant of Clodins, stealing along through the 
crowd of bystanders towards Pompey, was found to 
have a sword in his hand, Pompey made this his 
excuse, although he was also afraid of the insolent 
abuse of Clodius, and came no more into the forum 
as long as Clodins was tribune, but kept himself con- 
tinually at home, where he was ever debating with 
his friends how he might appease the anger of the 
senate and the nobility against him. To Culleo, 
however, who urged him to divorce Julia and ex- 
change the friendship of Caesar for that of the 
senate, he would not listen, but he yielded to the 
arguments of those who thought he ought to bring 
Cicero back, who was the greatest encmy of Clodius 
and most beloved in the senate, and he escorted 


1 The trial of Milo, in 56 B.c. Cf. Dio Cassius, xxxix. 
19, 
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1 In 57 B.C. 
2 The law made Pompey Praefectus Annonae for five years. 
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Cicero's brother, who was a petitioner for his re- 
turn, with a large force into the forum, where, 
though some were wounded and some killed, he 
nevertheless got the better of Clodius. And when 
Cicero returned to the city! by virtue of the law 
then passed, he immediately reconciled Pompey 
to the senate, and by his advocacy of the corn law 
he in a manner once more made Pompey master of 
all the land and sea in Roman possession. For under 
his direction were placed harbours, trading-places, 
distributions of crops,—in a word, navigation and 
agriculture.’ Clodius alleged that the law had not 
been proposed on account of the scarcity of grain, 
but the scarcity of grain had arisen in order that the 
law might be proposed, a law whereby the power of 
Pompey, which was withering away, as it were, in 
consequence of his failing spirits, might be rekindled 
again and recovered in a new office. But others de- 
clare that this was a device of the consul Spinther, 
whose aim was to confine Pompey in a higher office, 
in order that he himself might be sent out to aid 
King Ptolemy. However, Canidius, as tribune of 
the people, brought in a law providing that Pompey, 
without an army, and with two Hictors only, should 
go out as a meditator between the king and the 
people of Alexandria. Pompey was thought to re- 
gard the law with no disfavour, but the senate re- 
jected it, on the plausible pretence that it feared 
for his safety. Besides, writings were to be found 
seattered about the forum and near the senate-house, 
stating that it was Ptolemy’s wish to have Pompey 
given to him as a commander instead of Spinther. 
And Timagenes actually says that Ptolemy left home 

% Ptolemy had taken refuge from his dissatisfied subjects 


in Rome, and wished to be restored, Cf. Dio Cassius, xxxix, 
12-17, He is referred to again in chapter Ixxvi. 5, 
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without sufficient reason and under no necessity, 
and that his abandonment of Egypt was owing to 
the persuasions of ‘VTheophanes, who was aiming to 
give Pompey profitable occupation in the holding 
of anew command. But this is not made credible 
by the baseness of Theophanes as mueh as it is made 
ineredible by the nature of Pompey, in which am- 
bition was not of such a mean and base order. 

L. Having thus been set over the administration 
and management of the grain trade, Pompey sent out 
his agents and friends in various directions, while he 
himself sailed to Sicily, Sardinia and Africa, and 
collected grain. When he was about to set sail with 
it, there was a violent storm at sea, and the ship- 
eaptains hesitated to put out; but he led the way on 
board and ordered them to weigh anchor, crying 
with a loud voice: “To sail is neeessary ; to live 
is not.” By this exercise of zeal and eourage at- 
tended by good fortune, he filled the sea with ships 
and the markets with grain, so that the excess of 
what he had provided sufficed also for foreign peoples, 
and there was an abundant overflow, as from a spring, 
for all. 

LI, Meanwhile, his Gallic wars raised Caesar to 
greatness; and though he was thought to be very 
far removed from Rome, and to be occupied with 
Belgae, Suevi, and Britanni, he seeretly and cleverly 
contrived to thwart Pompey’s designs in the heart 
of the city and in the most important matters. For 
he himself, with his military force elothing him as 
the body does the soul, was carefully training it, uot 
against the Barbarians merely, nay, he used its com- 
bats with these only to give it exercise, as if in 
hunting and the chase,—and was making it in- 
vineible and terrible; but all the while he was 
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sending back to Rome gold and silver and the other 
spoils and the rest of the wealth which came to him 
in abundance from his numerous wars, and by 
tempting people with his bribes, and contributing 
to the expenses of aediles, praetors, consuls, and 
their wives, he was winning many to his side. There- 
fore when he crossed the Alps and spent the winter 
in Luca, a great crowd of ordinary men and women 
gathered there in eager haste to see him, while two 
haundred men of senatorial rank, among whom were 
Pompey and Crassus, and a hundred and twenty 
fasces of proconsuls and praetors were seen at Caesar's 
door.!' Accordingly, he filled all the rest with hopes 
and loaded them with money, and sent them away; but 
between himself, Pompey, and Crassus the following 
compact was made: these two were to stand for the 
consulship, and Caesar was to assist their candidacy 
by sending large numbers of his soldiers home to 
vote for them; as soon as they were elected, they 
were to secure for themselves commands of provinces 
and armies, and to confirm Caesar’s present provinces 
to him for another term of five years. When all this 
was publicly known, it gave displeasure to the chiet 
men of the state, and Marcellinus rose in the as- 
sembly and asked Pompey and Crassus to their faces 
whether they were going to be candidates for the 
consulship. As the majority of the people bade 
them answer, Pompey did so first, and said that 
perhaps he would be a candidate, and perhaps he 
would not ; but Crassus gave a more politic answer, 
for he said he would take whichever course he 
thought would be for the advantage of the common 

wealth.2. And when Marcellinus persisted in his 


1 This was in 56 B.c. Cf. the Caesar, chapter xxi. 
® Cf, the Crassus, xv. 1 f. 
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attack upon Pompey and was thought to be making 
a strong speech, Pompey remarked that Marcellinus 
was of all men most unjust, sinee he was not grate- 
ful to him for making him eloquent instead of 
speechless, and full to vomiting instead of famished. 

LIT. However, though all the rest declined to be 
eandidates for the eonsulship, Cato encouraged and 
persuaded Lueins Domitius not to desist, for the 
struggle with the tyrants, he said, was not for office, 
but for liberty. But Pompey and his partisans, 
seeing the firmness of Cato, and fearing lest, having 
all the senate with him, he should draw away and 
pervert the sound-minded among the people, would 
not suffer Domitius to go down into the forum, but 
sent armed men and slew the link-bearer who was 
leading his company, and put the rest to flight ; 
Cato was the last to retire, after being wounded in 
the right arm while he was fighting to defend 
Domitius. 

By such a path they made their way into the 
office they sought, nor even then did they behave 
more decently. But first of all, while the people 
were casting their votes for the eleetion of Cato to 
the praetorship, Pompey dissolved the assembly, 
alleging an inauspicious omen, and after eorrupting 
the tribes with money, they proclaimed Vatinius 
praetor instead of Cato. Then, by means of Tre- 
bonius, a tribune, they introduced laws. which, ac- 
cording to the agreement, continued his provinces to 
Caesar for a second term of five years, gave Crassus 
Syria and the expedition against the Parthians, and 
to Pompey himself the whole of Afriea, both Spains, 
and four legions; of these he leut two to Caesar, at 
his request, for the war in Gaul. But although 
Crassus went out to his province at the expiration of 
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his consulship,! Pompey opened his theatre and held 
gymnastic and musical contests at its dedication, 
and furnished combats of wild beasts in which five 
hundred lions were killed, and above all, an elephant 
fight, a most terrifying spectacle. 

LI. All this won him admiration and affection ; 
but on the other hand he incurred a corresponding 
dispieasure, because he handed over his provinces 
and his armies to legates who were his friends, while 
he himself spent his time with his wife among the 
pleasure-places of Italy, going from one to another, 
either because he loved her, or because she loved 
him so that he could not bear to leave her; for this 
reason too is given. Indeed, the fondness of the 
young woman for her husband was notorious, al- 
though the mature age of Pompey did not invite 
such devotion. The reason for it, however, seems 
to have lain in the chaste restraint of her husband, 
who knew only his wedded wife, and in the dignity 
of his manners, which were not severe, but full of 
grace, and especially attractive to women, as even 
Flora the courtesan may be allowed to testify. It 
once happened that at an election of aediles people 
came to blows, and many were killed in the vicinity 
of Pompey and he was covered with their blood, so 
that he changed his garments. His servants carried 
these garments to his house with much confusion 
and haste, and his young wife, who chanced to be 
with child, at sight of the blood-stained toga, fainted 
away and with difficulty regained her senses, and in 
consequence of the shock and her sufferings, mis- 
carried. Thus it came to pass that even those who 
found most fault with Pompey’s friendship for Caesar 
could not blame him for the love he bore his wife. 
However, she conceived again and gave birth to a 

1 In 54 B.c, 
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female child, but died from the pains of travail, and 
the child survived her only a few days. Pompey 
made preparations to bury her body at his Alban 
villa, but the people took it by force and carried it 
down to the Campus Martius for burial, more out of 
pity for the young woman than as a favour to 
Pompey and Caesar. But of these two, it was thought 
that the people gave a larger share of the honour 
to Caesar, who was absent, than to Pompey, who 
was present. For the city became at once a tossing 
sea, and everywhere surging tumult and discordant 
speeches prevailed, since the marriage alliance which 
had hitherto veiled rather than restrained the am- 
bition of the two men was now at anend. Aftera 
short time, too, tidings caine that Crassus had lost 
his life in Parthia, and so what had been a great 
hindrance to the breaking out of civil war was re- 
moved ; for through fear of him both Pompey and 
Caesar had somehow or other continued to treat 
one another fairly. But when fortune had removed 
the third champion who waited to compete with the 
victor in their struggle, at once the comic poet’s 
words were apt, and 


“ each wrestler against the other 
Anoints himself with oil and smears his hands 
with dust.” 2 


So slight a thing is fortune when compared with 
human nature; for she cannot satisfy its desires, 
since all that extent of empire and magnitude of 
wide-stretching domain could not suffice for two 
men. They had heard and read that the gods? 
“divided the universe into three parts, and each 
got his share of power,” and yet they did not think 
1 Cf. Kock, Com. Graec. Frag. iii. p. 484. 
2 Zeus, Poseidon, and Pluto; ad, xv. 189. 
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the Roman dominion enough for themselves, who 
were but two. 

LIV. Still, Pompey once said in addressing the 
people that he had received every office earlier than 
he had expected, and had laid it down more quickly 
than others had expected. And in truth his dis- 
banding of his armies was a perpetual witness to 
the truth of his words. But at this time he thought 
that Caesar was not going to dismiss his forces, and 
therefore sought to make himself strong against 
him by means of magistracies in the city. Beyond 
this, however, he attempted no revolutionary 
changes, nor did he wish to be thought to distrust 
Caesar, but rather to neglect and despise him. But 
when he saw that the magistracies were not bestowed 
according to his wishes, because the citizens were 
bribed, he suffered an anarchy to arise in the city ;! 
and forthwith there was prevalent much talk in 
favour of a dictator, which Lucilius the popular tribune 
first ventured to make public, when he advised the 
people to elect Pompey dictator. But Cato attacked 
him, and Lucilius came near losing his tribunate, 
and many of Pompey’s friends came forward in 
defence of him, declaring that he neither asked nor 
desired that office. And when Cato applauded 
Pompey and urged him to devote himself to the 
cause of law and order, for the time being he did 
so, out of shame, and Domitius and Messala were 
installed in the consulship?; but afterwards an 
anarchy arose again, and more people now agitated 
the question of a dictatorship more boldly. There- 
fore Cato and his party, fearing lest they should be 
overborne, determined to allow Pompey a certain 


1 That is, no consuls were elected. 
2 In 53 B.c., seven months after the regular time. 
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legalized office, and so to divert him from the un- 
mixed tyranny of a dictatorship. Consequently, 
Bibulus, who was an enemy of Pompey, was first to 
propose in the senate that Pompey be chosen sole 
consul; for thus, he said, the city would either be 
set free from the prevailing disorder, or would 
become the slave of its strongest man. The pro- 
posal seemed strange, considering the man who 
made it ; but Cato rose, leading everybody to think 
that he was going to speak against it, and when 
silence was made, said that he himself would not 
have introduced the proposed measure, but that 
since it had been introduced by another, he urged 
its adoption, because he preferred any government 
whatever to no government at all, and thought that 
no one would govern better than Pompey in a time 
of such disorder. The senate accepted the measure, 
and decreed that Pompey, if elected consul, should 
govern alone, but that if he himself desired a col- 
league, he might choose whom he thought fit after 
two months had fully expired. Having in this way 
been made consul? and so declared by Sulpicius, 
the Interrex,2. Pompey addressed himself in a 
friendly manner to Cato, acknowledging that he 
was much indebted to him, and inviting him to 
give advice in a private capacity on the conduct of 
the government. But Cato would not admit that 
Pompey was indebted to him, declaring that none 
of his words had been spoken in the interests ot 
Pompey, but in the interests of the city; and that 
he would give him advice in a private capacity if he 
were invited, and in case he should not be invited, 
would publicly make known his opinion. Such, 
indeed, was Cato in everything. 


2 One who held supreme power in the absence of regularly 
elected consuls. 
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LV. Pompey now entered the city, and married 
Cornelia, a daughter of Metellus Scipio, She was 
not a virgin, but had lately been left a widow by 
Publius, the son of Crassus, whose virgin bride she 
had been before his death in Parthia. The young 
woman had many charms apart from her youthful 
beauty. She was well versed in literature, in playing 
the lyre, and in geometry, and had been accustomed 
to listen to philosophical discourses with profit. In 
addition to this, she had a nature which was free 
from that unpleasant officiousness which such ac- 
complishments are apt to impart to young women ; 
and her father’s lineage and reputation were above 
reproach, Nevertheless, the marriage was displeasing 
to some on account of the disparity in years; for 
Cornelia’s youth made her a fitter match for a son 
of Pompey. Those, too, who were more critical, 
considered that Pompey was neglectful of the un- 
happy condition of the city, which had chosen him 
as her physician and put herself in his sole charge; 
whereas he was decking himself with garlands and 
celebrating nuptials, though he ought to have re- 
garded his very consulship as a calamity, since it 
would not have been given him in such an illegal 
manner had his country been prosperous. Moreover, 
although he presided over the suits for corruption 
aud bribery, and introduced laws for the conduct 
of the trials, and in all other cases acted as 
arbiter with dignity and fairness, making the 
court-rooms safe, orderly, and quiet by his presence 
there with an armed force, still, when Scipio, his 
father-in-law, was put on trial, he summoned the 
three hundred and sixty jurors to his house and 
solicited their support, and the prosecutor abandoned 
the case when he saw Scipio conducted from the 
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forum by the jurors. Once more, therefore, Pompey 
was in ill repute, and this was still further increased 
because, although he had put a stop by law to 
encomiums on persons under trial, he himself came 
into court to pronounce an encomium on Plancus. 
Cato, who happened to be one of the jurors, clapped 
his hands to his ears and said it was not right for 
him, contrary to the law, to listen to encomiums. 
Cato was therefore set aside before he could cast his 
vote, but Plancus was convicted by the other votes, 
to the disgrace of Pompay. For, a few days after- 
wards, Hypsaeus, a man of consular dignity, who was 
under prosecution, lay in wait for Pompey as he was 
returning from his bath for supper, clasped his knees, 
and supplicated his favour; but Pompey passed along 
contemptuously, telling him that, except for spoiling 
his supper, he was accomplishing nothing. In this 
way he got the reputation of being partial, and was 
blamed for it. Everything else, however, he suc- 
ceeded in bringing into good order, and chose his 
father-in-law as his colleague for the remaining five 
months of the year. It was also decreed that he 
should retain his provinces for another four years, 
and receive a thousand talents yearly, out of which 
he was to feed and maintain his soldiers. 

LVI. But the friends of Caesar took occasion 
from this to demand that some consideration be 
shewn for Caesar also, who was waging so many con- 
tests in behalf of the Roman supremacy ; they said he 
deserved either another consulship, or the prolonga- 
tion of his command, so that no one else might suc- 
ceed to his labours and rob him of the glory of them, 
but that the one who had performed them might 
himself continue in power and enjoy his honours un- 
disturbed. A debate arose on these matters, during 
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which Pompey, giving the impression that it was 
goodwill towards Caesar that led him to deprecate 
the odium in which Caesar stood, said he had letters 
from Caesar wherein he expressed a wish to have 
a successor and be relieved of his command; he 
thought it right, however, that he should be per- 
mitted to stand for the consulship even in his absence. 
Opposition to this was made by Cato and his party, 
who urged that Caesar must lay down his arms and 
become a private citizen before he could obtain any 
favour from his fellow-citizens; and since Pompey 
made no contention, but as it were accepted defeat, 
there was more suspicion about his sentiments towards 
Caesar. He also sent and asked back the troops 
which he had lent him,! making the Parthian war 
his pretext for doing so. And although Caesar knew 
the real reasons for asking back the soldiers, he sent 
them home with generous gifts. 

LVII. After this Pompey had a dangerous illness 
at Naples,’ but recovered from it, and on the advice 
of Praxagoras the Neapolitans offered sacrifices of 
thanksgiving for his preservation. Their example 
was followed by the neighbouring peoples, and so 
the thing made its way throughout all Italy, and 
every city, small and great, held festival for many 
days. No place could contain those who came to 
greet him from all quarters, but roads and villages 
and ports were filled with sacrificing and feasting 
throngs. Many also with garlands on their heads 
and lighted torches in their hands welcomed and 
escorted him on his way, pelting him with flowers, 
so that his progress and return to Rome was a most 
beautiful and splendid sight. And yet this is said to 
have done more than anything else to bring about 


1 Cf. chapter ii. 3. ® Tn 50 B,c, 
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the war. For while the public rejoicing was so great, 
a spirit of arrogance came upon Pompey, which 
went beyond the calculations based upon facts, 
and, throwing to the winds that caution which 
had thus tar always given security to his successful 
achievements, he indulged himself in unlimited con- 
fidence and contempt for Cacsar’s power, feeling that 
he would need neither an armed force to oppose him 
nor any irksome labour of preparation, but that he 
would pull him down much more easily than he had 
raised him up. Besides this, Appius came, bringing 
from Gaul the troops which Pompey had lent Caesar. 
He said much to belittle Caesar’s achieve nents there, 
and gave out scandalous stories about Caesar. He 
also said that Pompey knew not his own power and 
reputation if he surrounded himself with other troops 
against Caesar, for he could put down Caesar with 
Caesar’s own soldiers as soon as he appeared on the 
scene, so great was their hatred of Caesar and their 
warm affection ror Pompey. In this way, then, 
Pompey was elated, and his confidence filled him 
with so great a contempt for his adversary that he 
mocked at those who were afraid of the war; and 
when some said that if Caesar should march upon 
the city, they did not see any forces with which to 
defend it from him, with a smiling countenance and 
calm mien he bade them be in no concern; “ For,” 
said he, “in whatever part of Italy I stamp upon 
the ground, there will spring up armies of foot and 
horse.”’ 

LVIIF. And now, too, Caesar devoted himself 
to public affairs with greater vigour. He no longer 
kept himself far away from Italy, was always send- 
ing his soldiers back to the city to take part in 
the elections, and by means of his money was 
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secretly working upon many of the magistrates and 
corrupting them. Among these was Paulus the 
consul, who was won over by a bribe of fifteen 
hundred talents; and Curio the popular tribune, 
whom Caesar set free from innumerable debts ; and 
Mark Antony, whose friendship for Curio had in- 
volved him in Curio’s obligations. It was said, 
indeed, that one of Caesar's centurions who had 
come back to Rome and was standing near the 
senate-house, when he heard that the senate would 
not give Caesar a prolongation of his term of office, 
struck his hand upon his sword and said: “ But this 
will give it.” And Caesar’s intrigues and prepara- 
tions had this purpose. 

And yet the requests and demands which Curio 
made in behalf of Caesar seenied to be very popular 
in their character. For he demanded one of two 
things : either that Pompey also should be required 
to give up his soldiery, or else that Caesar’s should 
not be taken away from him; for whether they 
became private persons on just and equal terms, or 
remained a match for each other with their present 
forces, they would make uo disturbance ; but he who 
weakened one of them doubled the power of which 
he stood in fear. To this Marcellus the consul 
replied by ealling Caesar a robber, and urging that 
he be voted a public enemy unless he should lay 
down his arms; nevertheless, Curio, aided by Antony 
and Piso, prevailed so far as to have the opinion of 
the senate taken. He therefore moved that those 
should withdraw to one side who wished that Caesar 
only should lay down his arms and that Pompey 
should remain in command; and the majority with- 
drew. But when he moved again that all those 
should withdraw who wished both to lay down their 
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arms and neither to remain in command, only 
twenty-two favoured Pompey, while all the rest 
sided with Curio. Curio, therefore, felt that he had 
won the day, and with a joyful countenance rushed 
before the people, who clapped their hands in 
welcome and pelted him with garlands and flowers. 
Pompey was not present in the senate, since com- 
manders of armies cannot enter the city ; Marcellus, 
however, rose and declared that he would not sit 
there listening to specches, but since he saw ten 
legions already looming up in their march over the 
Alps, he himself also would send forth a man who 
would oppose them in defence of his country. 

LIX. Upon this, the city went into mourning, as 
in the presence of a public calamity ; and Marcellus, 
followed by the senate, marched through the forum 
to meet Poinpey, and standing before him said: “I 
bid thee, Pompey, to defend thy country, to employ 
the forces now in readiness, and to levy others.” 
Lentulus also said the same, being one of the consuls 
elected for the coming year. But when Pompey 
began to levy recruits, some refused to obey the 
summons, and a few came together reluctantly and 
without zest, but the greater part cried out for a 
settlement of the controversy. For Antony, in defiance 
of the senate, had read before the people a letter of 
Caesar containing propositions which were attractive 
to the multitude. He asked, namely, that both 
Pompey and he should give up their provinces, dis- 
band their armies, put themselves in the hands of 
the people, and render an account of what they had 
done. But Lentulus, who was by this time consul, 
would not call the senate together ; Cicero, however, 
who was just returned from Cilicia, tried to effect a 
settlement of the dispute on these terms, namely, 
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that Caesar should renounce Gaul and dismiss the 
rest of his forces, but should retain two legions and 
Nlyricum, and wait for his second consulship. And 
when Pompey was dissatisfied with this, the friends 
of Caesar conceded that he should dismiss one of the 
two legions; but since Lentulus still opposed, and 
Cato cried out that Pompey was blundering again in 
allowing himself to be deceived, the settlement 
came to naught. 

LX. And now word was brought that Caesar had 
seized Ariminum,! a large city of Italy, and was 
marching directly upon Rome with all his forces. 
But this was false. For he was marching with no 
more than three hundred horsemen and five thousand 
men-at-arms ; the rest of his forces were beyond the 
Alps, and he did not wait for them, since he wished 
to fall upon his enemies suddenly, when they were 
in confusion and did not expect him, rather than to 
give them time and fight them after they were pre- 
pared, And so, when he was come to the river 
Rubicon, which was the boundary of the province 
allotted to him, he stood in silence and delayed to 
cross, reasoning with himself, of course, upon the 
magnitude of his adventure. Then, like one who 
casts himself from a precipice into a yawning abyss, 
he closed the eyes of reason and put a veil between 
thein and his peril, and calling out in Greek to the 
bystanders these words only, “ Let the die be cast,” 
he set his army across. 

As soon as the report of this came flying to Rome 
and the city was filled with tumult, consternation, 
and a fear that was beyond compare, the senate at 
once went in a body and in all haste to Pompey, and 


1 Tn January, 49 b.c. See the Cuesur, chapter xxxii. 
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the magistrates came too. And when Tullus asked 
Pompey about an army and a military force, and 
Pompey, after some delay, said timidly that he had 
in readiness the soldiers who had come from Caesar, 
and thought that he could speedily assemble also 
those who had been previously levied, thirty thou- 
sand in number, Tullus cried aloud, “Thou hast 
deceived us, Pompey!” and advised sending envoys 
to Caesar; and a certain Favonius, a man otherwise 
of no bad character, but who often thought that his 
insolent presumption was an imitation of Cato’s 
boldness of speech, ordered Pompey to stamp upon 
the ground and call up the forces which he used to 
promise. But Pompey bore this ill-timed raillery 
with meekness!; and when Cato reminded him of 
what he had said to him at the outset about Caesar, 
he replied that what Cato had said was more pro- 
phetic, but what he himself had done was more 
friendly. 

LXI. Cato now advised that Pompey should be 
elected general with unlimited powers, adding that 
the very men who caused great mischief must also 
put an end to it. Then he set out at once for Sicily, 
the province which had fallen to his lot, and the other 
senators likewise departed for the provinces which 
had severally been allotted to them. But since 
nearly all Italy was in commotion, the course ot 
things was perplexing. For those who dwelt out- 
side the city came rushing in hurried flight from all 
quarters into Rome, and those who dwelt in Rome 
were rushing out of it and abandoning the city, where, 
in such tempestuous contusion, the better element 


1 In Appian, Bell. Civ. ii. 37, Pompey replies: “‘ You will 
have them if you follow me, and do not think it a terrible 
thing to leave Rome, and Italy too, if it should be necessary.” 
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was weak, and the insubordinate element strong and 
hard for the magistrates to manage. For it was 
impossible to check the reigning fear, nor would any 
one suffer Pompey to follow the dictates of his own 
judgement, but whatever feeling each one had, 
whether fear, or distress, or perplexity, he promptly 
infected Pompey’s mind with this, Therefore oppo- 
site counsels prevailed in the same day, and it was 
impossible for Pompey to get any true information 
about the enemy, since many reported to him what- 
ever they happened to hear, and then were vexed if 
he did not believethem. Under these circumstances 
he issued an edict in which he recognized a state of 
civil war, ordered all the senators to follow him, 
declared that he would regard asa partisan of Caesar 
any one who remained behind, and late in the 
evening left the city. The consuls also fled, without 
even making the sacrifices customary before a war. 
But even amid the actual terrors of the hour Pompey 
was a man to be envied for the universal good will 
felt towards him, because, though many blamed his 
generalship, there was no one who hated the general. 
Indeed, one would have found that those who fled 
the city for the sake of liberty were not so numerous 
as those who did so because they were unable to 
forsake Pompey. 

LXII. A few days after this, Caesar entered and 
took possession of Rome. He treated everybody 
with kindness and calmed their, fears, except that 
when Metellus, one of the tribunes, attempted to 
prevent him from taking money out of the public 
treasury, he threatened to kill him, and added to 
the threat a still harsher speech, namely, that it was 
easier for him to execute it than to utter it.! Having 


1 Cf. the Caesar xxxv. 4. 
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thus driven away Metellus, he took what he wanted, 
and then set out in pursuit of Pompey, being anxious 
to drive him out of Italy before his forces caine back 
from Spain. But Pompey, having taken possession 
of Brundisium, where he found plenty of transports, 
immediately embarked the consuls, and with them 
thirty cohorts of soldiers, and sent them before him 
to Dyrrachium; Scipio his father-in-law, however, 
and Gnaeus his son, he sent to Syria to raise a fleet. 
He himself, after barricading the gates and manning 
the walls with his lightest-armed soldiers, ordered 
the Brundisians to remain quietly in their houses, 
and then dug up al] the ground inside the city into 
trenches, and filled the streets with sunken stakes,} 
all except two, by which he himself finally went 
down to the sea. Then on the third day, when he 
had already embarked the rest of his host at his 
leisure, he suddenly raised a signal for those who 
were still guarding the walls to run swiftly down to 
the sea, took them on board, and set them across to 
Dyrrachium. Caesar, however, when he saw the 
walls deserted, perceived that Pompey had fled, and 
in his pursuit of him came near getting entangled in 
the ditches and stakes; but since the Brundisians 
told him about them, he avoided the city,? and 
making a circuit round it, found that all the trans- 
ports had put out to sea except two, which had only 
a few soldiers aboard. 

LXII. Other people, now, count this sailing 
away of Pompey among his best stratagems, but 
Caesar himself was astonished that when he was in 

1 Ditches were dug across the streets, sharpened stakes 
planted in the ditches, and the whole work lightly covered 
so as to look undisturbed. Cf. Caesar, Pell. Civ. I. xxvii. 

? He had hesieged it for nine days, and had also begun to 
close up the harbour (Caesar, Bell. Civ, I. xxv.-xxvii.). 
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possession of a strong city and expected his forces 
from Spain and was master of the sea, he gave up 
and abandoned Italy. Cicero also blames him? for 
imitating the generalship of Themistocles rather 
than that of Pericles, although he was situated like 
Pericles, and not like Themistocles. Moreover, 
Caesar had shown by what he did that he greatly 
feared a protraction of the war. For after capturing 
Numerius, a friend of Pompey, he sent him to 
Brundisium with a request for a reconciliation on 
equal terms. But Numerius sailed away with 
Pompey. Then Caesar, who in sixty days had be- 
come master of all Italy without bloodshed, wished 
to pursue Pompey at once, but since he had no 
transports, he turned back and marched into Spain, 
desiring to win over to himself the forces there. 
LXIV. In the meantime a great force was 
gathered by Pompey. His navy was simply itre- 
sistible, since he had five hundred ships of war, 
while the number of his light galleys and fast 
cruisers was immense ; his cavalry numbered seven 
thousand, the flower of Rome and Italy, preéminent 
in lineage, wealth, and courage; and his infantry, 
which was a mixed multitude and in need of training, 
he exercised at Beroea, not sitting idly by, but 
taking part in their exercises himself, as if he had 
been in the flower of his age. And indeed it was a 
great incentive to confidence when they saw Pompey 
the Great, who was now sixty years of age less two, 
but who nevertheless competed in full armour as a 
foot-soldier, and then again, as a horseman, drew 
his sword without trouble while his horse was at a 
gallop and put it back in its sheath with ease; while 
in hurling the javelin he not only displayed accuracy, 


1 Epist. ad Att, vii. 12. 
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but also vigour in the length of his cast, which many 
of the young men could not surpass. There kept 
coming to him also kings of nations and potentates, 
and of the leading men from Rome there were 
enough about him to form a full senate. Labienus 
also came, having deserted Caesar, though he had 
been his friend and had served under him in Gaul; 
and Brutus, a son of the Brutus who had been put to 
death by Pompey in Gaul,! a man of lofty spirit, who 
had never spoken to Pompey nor even saluted him 
before, because he held him to be the murderer of 
his father, but now he put himself under his com- 
mand, believing him to be a deliverer of Rome. 
Cicero, too, although he had advocated other 
measures in his writings and his speeches in the 
senate, nevertheless was ashamed not to be of the 
number of those who risked all for their country. 
There came also Tidius Sextius, a man of extreme 
old age and lame of one leg, into Macedonia. The 
rest laughed and jeered at him, but when Pompey 
saw him, he rose and ran to meet him, counting it a 
great testimony that men past the years and past 
the power of service should choose danger with him 
in preference to their safety. 

LXV. When their senate convened and a decree 
was passed, on motion of Cato, that no Roman 
should be killed except on a field of battle, and that 
no city subject to Rome should be plundered, the 
party of Pompey was held in still greater favour. 
For those even who took no part in the war, either 
because they dwelt too far away, or were too weak 
to be regarded, attached themselves to it in their 
wishes at least, and, as far as their words went, 
fought with it in behalf of the right, considering 


1 Cf. chapter xvi. 3 f.; Brutus, iv. 1 f. 
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1 OdiBodAAtov after Caesar, Bell. Civ. iii. 10: *lutBior. 
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him a foe to gods and men who did not wish 
Pompey to be victorious. 

However, it is also trne that Caesar showed him- 
self merciful as a conqueror; after defeating and 
capturing the forces of Pompey in Spain, he sent 
away their commanders, and took the soldiers into 
his service. Then he re-crossed the Alps, marched 
rapidly through Italy, and came to Brundisium 
shortly after the winter solstice.2 Crossing the sea 
there, he himself put in at Oricum, but he dis- 
patched Vibullius, the friend of Pompey, who was 
his prisoner of war, to Pompey, with a proposition 
that they should hold a conference, disband all 
their armies within three days, and after renewing 
their friendship under oath, return to Italy. This 
Pompey thought to be another snare, and marching 
swiftly down to the sea, he took possession of the 
posts, regions, and sites which offered strong posi- 
tions for land forces, as well as of the naval stations 
and landing-places which were favourable for those 
who came by sea, so that every wind that blew 
brought Pompey grain, or troops, or money; while 
Caesar, on the other hand, reduced to straits by sea 
and land, was forced to seek a battle, attacking 
Pompey’s defences and challenging him to come out 
all the while. In these skirmishes Caesar was for 
the most part victorious and carried the day; but 
once he narrowly escaped being utterly crushed and 
losing his army, for Pompey made a brilliant fight 
and at last routed Caesar's whole force and killed 
two thousand of them. He did not, however, force 
his way into their camp with the fugitives, either 
because he could not, or because he feared to do so, 
and this led Caesar to say to his friends: “To-day 


1 See Caesar, Bell. Civ. I. xli.-Ixxxvii. 2 Of 49 B.c. 
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victory would have been with the enemy if they 
had had a victor in command.” 

LXVI. At this success the followers of Pompey 
were so elated that they were eager to have the 
issue decided by a battle. Pompey, however, al- 
though he wrote to distant kings and generals and 
cities in the tone of a victor, feared the risk of such 
a battle, thinking that by imposing delays and 
distresses upon them he would finally subdue men 
who were invincible in arms and had been accus- 
tomed to conquer together now for a long time, but 
who for the other duties of a campaign, such as long 
marches, changes of position, the digging of trenches, 
and the building of walls, were incapacitated by old 
age, and therefore eager to come to close quarters 
and fight hand to hand without delay. Notwith- 
standing their over-confidence, Pompey had hitherto 
somehow or other succeeded in inducing his followers 
to keep quiet; but when after the battle Caesar 
was compelled by his lack of supplics to break 
camp and mareh through Athamania into Thessaly, 
their spirits could no longer be restrained, but, ery- 
ing out that Caesar was in flight, some of them were 
for following in pursuit of him, others for crossing 
over into Italy, and others were sending their 
attendants and friends to Rome in order to pre- 
occupy houses near the forum, purposing at once to 
become candidates for office. Many, too, of their 
own accord sailed to Cornelia in Lesbos with the 
glad tidings that the war was at an end; for Pompey 
had sent her there for safety. 

A senate having been assembled, Afranius gave it 
as his opinion that they should make sure of Italy, 
for Italy was the greatest prize of the war, and 
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would at once put also into the hands of her masters 
Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, Spain, and all Gaul; and 
since his native land, which was of the greatest 
concern to Pompey, stretched out suppliant hands 
to him close by, it was not right to allow her to be 
enslaved and insulted by servants and flatterers of 
tyrants. Pompey himself, however, thought it 
neither well for his own reputation to run away 
a second time from Caesar and to be pursued by 
him, when fortune made him the pursuer, nor right 
before Heaven to abandon Scipio and the men of 
consular rank in Thessaly and Hellas, who would 
at once come into the power of Caesar together with 
their moneys and large forces; but that he cared 
most for Rome who fought for her at the farthest 
remove, in order that she might neither suffer nor 
hear about any evil, but quietly await her master. 
LXVII. Having decided the matter in this way, 
Pompey set out in pursuit of Caesar, determined to 
avoid a battle, but to keep him under siege and 
harass him with lack of supplies by following close 
upon him. He had reasons for thinking this the 
best course, and besides, a saying current among the 
cavalry reached his ears, to the effect that as soon as 
they had routed Caesar they must put down Pompey 
himself also. And some say this was also the reason 
why Pompey called upon Cato for no service of any 
importance, but even when marching against Caesar 
left him at the coast in charge of the baggage, 
fearing lest, if Caesar should be taken off, he him- 
self also might be forced by Cato to lay down his 
command at once. While he was thus quietly 
following the enemy he was loudly denounced, and 
charges were rife that he was directing his campaign, 
not against Caesar, but against his country and the 
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1 uhrvye Bekker reads phrorye, with C, 
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senate, in order that he might always be in office 
and never cease to have for his attendants and guards 
men who claimed to rule the world. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, too, by calling him Agamemnon, and 
King of Kings, made him odious. And Favonius 
was no less displeasing to him than those who used 
a bolder speech, when he bawled ont his untimely 
jest: “Omen, this year, also, shall we eat no figs of 
Tnseulum?” And Lucius Afranius, who lay under 
a charge of treachery for having lost his forces in 
Spain,! on seeing Pompey now avoiding a battle with 
Caesar, said he was astonished that his accusers did 
not go forth and fight this trafficker in provinces. 

With these and many similar speeches they forced 
Pompey from his settled purpose,—a man who was a 
slave to fame and loath to disappoint his friends,— 
and dragged him into following after their own 
hopes and impulses, abandoning his best laid plans, 
a thing which even in the master of a ship, to say 
nothing of a general in sole command of so many 
nations and armies, would have been unbecoming. 
Pompey himself approved of those physicians who 
never gratify the morbid desires of their patients, 
and yet he yielded to the diseased passion of his 
followers, for fear of offending if he tried to heal and 
save them, For how can one say that those men were 
sound and well, some of whom were already going 
about among the soldiers and canvassing for consul- 
ships and praetorships, while Spinther, Domitius, 
and Scipio were quarrelling, scheming, and conspir- 
ing over the pontificate of Caesar,? just as though 
Tigranes the Armenian were encamped over against 

1 He was accused of taking a brihe from Caesar for the 
surrender of the Spains (see the Caesar, xli. 2). 

2 Since 63 B.c., Caesar had been pontifex maximus. Cf. 
Bell, Civ, iii, 83, 
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1 én) rb Coraés and Bekker, after Reiske: é7i. 
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them, or the king of the Nabataeans, and not that 
Caesar, and that army, who had taken by storm a 
thousand cities, subdued more than three hundred 
nations, and fought unvanquished with Germans and 
Gauls in more battles than one could number, taking 
a hundred times ten thousand prisoners, and slaying 
as many, after routing them on the battle-field. 
LXVII. But notwithstanding, by their importuni- 
ties and agitations, after they had gone down into 
the plain of Pharsalia, they forced Pompey to hold a 
council of war, where Labienus, the commander ot 
the cavalry, rose first and took an oath that he would 
not come back from the battle unless he routed the 
enemy; then all likewise swore the same oath. 
That night Pompey dreamed that as he entered his 
theatre the people clapped their hands, and that he 
decorated a temple of Venus Victrix with many 
spoils. On some accounts he was encouraged, but 
on others depressed, by the dream; he feared lest 
the race of Caesar, which went back to Venus, was 
to receive glory and splendour through him; and 
certain panic tumults which went rushing through 
the camp roused him from sleep. Furthermore, 
during the morning watch a great light shone out 
above the camp of Caesar, which was perfectly quiet, 
and a flaming torch rose from it and darted down 
upon the camp of Pompey; Caesar himself says he 
saw this as he was visiting the watches.! At break 
of day, Caesar was about to decamp and move to 
Scotussa, and his soldiers were taking down their 
tents and sending on ahead the beasts of burden and 
servants, when the scouts came in with a report that 
they saw many shields moving to and fro in the 


1 Cf. the Cuesar, xliii. 3. It is not mentioned in the 
Commentaries, 
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enemy’s camp, and that there was a noisy movement 
there of men coming out to battle. After these, 
others came announcing that the foremost ranks 
were already forming in battle array. Caesar, there- 
fore, after saying that the expected day had come, 
on which they would fight against men, and not 
against want and hunger, quickly ordered the purple 
tunic to be hung up in front of his tent, that being 
the Roman signal for battle. His soldiers, on seeing 
this, left their tents with shouts of joy, and hurried 
to arms. And when their officers led them to the 
proper place, each man, as if in a chorus, not tu- 
multuously, but with the quiet ease which training 
gives, fell into line. 

LXIX. Pompey himself, with the right wing, 
intended to oppose Antony; in the centre he sta- 
tioned Scipio, his father-in-law, over against Lucius 
Calvinus ; his left wing was commanded by Lucius 
Domitius, and was supported by the main body of 
the cavalry! For almost all the horsemen had 
crowded to this point, in order to overpower Caesar 
and cut to pieces the tenth legion; for this was 
generally said to fight better than any other, and in 
its ranks Caesar usually stood when he fought a 
battle. But Caesar, observing that the left wing of 
the enemy was enclosed by such a large body of 
horsemen, and alarmed at their brilliant array, sent 
for six cohorts from his reserves and stationed them 
behind the tenth legion, with orders to keep quiet 
and out of the enemy’s sight; but whenever the 
cavalry charged, they were to run out through the 
front ranks, and were not to hurl their javelins, as 

1 Both Plntarch (not only here, but also in his Caesar, 
xliv. ] f.) and Appian (Bell. C7v. ii. 76) differ in their accounts 


of the order of battle from that which Caesar himself gives 
(Bell. Civ. iii. 88 f.). 
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the best soldiers usually did in their eagerness to 
draw their swords, but to strike upwards with them 
and wound the faces and eyes of the enemy; for 
these blooming and handsome war-dancers (he said) 
would not stand their ground for fear of having 
their youthful beauty marred, nor would they face 
the steel when it was right at their eyes. Caesar, 
then, was thus engaged. 

But Pompey, who was surveying on horseback 
the battle array, when he saw that his antagonists 
were standing quietly in their ranks and awaiting 
the moment of attack, while the greater part of his 
own army was not at rest, but tossing about in 
waves of tumult, owing to its inexperience, was 
afraid that his array would be completely broken up 
at the beginning of the battle, and therefore ordered 
his front ranks to stand with their spears advanced, 
to remain fixed in their places, and so to receive the 
enemy's onset. Now, Caesar finds fault with these 
tactics; he says that Pompey thereby robbed the 
blows of his weapons of that impetus which a rapid 
charge would have given them; and as for that 
rushing counter-charge, which more than any thing 
else fills most soldiers with impetuous enthusiasm as 
they close with their enemies, and combines with 
their shouts and running to increase their courage, 
Pompey deprived his men of this, and so rooted 
them to the spot where they stood, and chilled their 
spirits. And yet Caesar's forces numbered twenty- 
two thousand, while those of Pompey were a little 
more than twice as many. 

LXX. And now at last the signal was given on 
both sides and the trumpet began to call to the 


1 Bell. Civ. iii. 92. Appian (Bell. Civ. ii. 79) says Caesar 
does this in his letters. 
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conflict, and of that great host every man sought to 
do his part; but a few Romans, the noblest, and some 
Grecks, men who were present without taking part 
in the battle, now that the dreadful crisis was near, 
began to reflect upon the pass to which contentious- 
ness and greed had brought the sovereign Roman 
state. For with kindred arms, fraternal ranks, and 
common standards, the strong manhood and might 
of a single city in such numbers was turning its own 
hand against itself, showing how blind and frenzied 
a thing human nature is when passion reigns. For 
had they now been willing quietly to govern and 
enjoy what they had conquered, the greatest and 
best part of earth and sea was subject to them, and 
if they still desired to gratify their thirst for trophies 
and triumphs, they might have had their fill of wars 
with Parthians or Germans. Besides, a great task 
still remained in the subjugation of Seythia and 
India, and here their greed would have had no 
inglorious exeuse in the civilization of barbarous 
peoples. And what Scythian horse or Parthian 
archery or Iidian wealth could have checked seventy 
thousand Romans coming up in arms under the 
leadership of Pompey and Caesar, whose names 
those nations had heard of long before that ot 
Rome, so remote and various and savage were the 
peoples which they had attacked and conquered. 
But now they were about to join battle with one 
another, nor were they moved even by a compassion 
for their own glory to spare their country, men 
who up to that day had been called invincible! For 
the family alliance which had been made between 
them, and the charms of Julia, and her marriage, 
were now seen to have been from the first suspicious 
and deceptive pledges of a partnership based on 
self-interest ; there was no real friendship in it. 
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1 The name is Crastinus in Caesar's own story of the battle 
(Bell. Civ. iii. 91). 
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LXXI. So then, when the Pharsalian plain was 
filled with men and horses and arms and the signals 
for battle had been lifted on both sides, the first 
to rush out from Caesar’s lines was Caius Crassianus,! 
a centurion in command of one hundred and twenty 
men, who was thus redeeming a great promise made 
to Caesar. For he had been the first man whom 
Caesar saw as he issued from the camp, and ad- 
dressing him, he had asked him what be thought 
about the battle. The centurion stretched forth his 
right hand and cried with a loud voice : “ Thou wilt 
win a splendid victory, O Caesar; and I shall have 
thy praise to-day, whether I live or die.” Mindful 
now of these words of his, he rushed forward, 
carrying many along with him, and threw himself 
into the midst of the enemy. The combatants at 
once took to their swords and many were slain, and 
as the centurion was forcing his way along and 
cutting down the men in the front ranks, one of 
them confronted him and drove his sword in at his 
mouth with such force that its point went through to 
the nape of his neck.? 

After Crassianus had fallen, the battle was evenly 
contested at this point; Pompey, however, did not 
lead up his right wing swiftly, but kept looking 
anxiously towards the other parts of the field, and 
awaited the action of his cavalry on the left, thus 
losing time. These at last deployed their squadrons 
with a view to envelop Caesar, and to hurl back 
upon their supporting lines the horsemen whom he 
had stationed in front, only a few in number. But 
Caesar gave a signal, his cavalry retired, and the 
cohorts drawn up to oppose the enveloping move- 
ment ran out, three thousand men, and confronted 

2 Cf. Caesar, op. cit. iii. 99, where Caesar gives Crastinus 
that high praise for which he was willing to die 
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their enemies, and standing close by the horses, as 
they had been directed, they thrust their javelins 
upwards, aiming at the faces of the riders. These, 
since they were without experience in every kind of 
fighting, and did not expect or even know anything 
about such a kind as this, had neither courage nor 
endurance to meet the blows which were aimed at 
their mouths and eyes, but wheeling about and 
putting their hands before their faces, they in- 
gloriously took to flight. Then Caesar’s soldiers, 
suffering these to make their escape, advanced upon 
the enemy’s infantry, attacking at just that point 
where the wing, left unprotected by the flight of 
the cavalry, could be surrounded and enclosed. And 
since this hody attacked them on the flank, while at 
the same time the tenth legion fell upon their front, 
the enemy did not stand their ground nor even hold 
together, for they saw that while they were ex- 
pecting to surround the enemy, they were themselves 
being surrounded. 

LXXII. After his infantry was thus routed, and 
when, from the cloud of dust which he saw, Pompey 
conjectured the fate of his cavalry, what thoughts 
passed through his mind it were difficult to say; but he 
was most like a man bereft of sense and crazed, who 
had utterly forgotten that he was Pompey the Creat, 
and without a word to any one, he walked slowly off 
to his camp, exemplifying those verses of Homer! : 


But Zeus the father, throned on high, in Ajax 
stirred up fear ; 

He stood confounded, and behind him cast his 
shield of seven ox-hides, 

And trembled as he peered around upon the throng. 


1 Thad, xi. 544 ff., where Telamonian Ajax retires before 
Hector and his Trojans. 
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1 § Reiske’s correction of # in the MSS., which Sintenie 
and Bekker delete. 
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fn such a state of mind he went to his tent and 
sat down speechless, unti] many pursuers burst into 
the camp with the fugitives; then he merely ejacu- 
lated: “What! even to my quarters?” and without 
another word rose up, took clothing suitable to his 
present fortune, and made his escape. The rest of 
his legions also fled, and there was a great slaughter 
in the camp of tent-guards and servants ; but only 
six thousand soldiers fell,! according to Asinius 
Pollio, who fought in that battle on the side of 
Caesar. 

When Caesar's troops captured the camp, they 
beheld the vanity and folly of the enemy. For 
every tent was wreathed with myrtle boughs and 
decked out with flowered couches and tables loaded 
with beakers ; bowls of wine also were laid out, and 
preparation and adornment were those of men who 
had sacrificed and were holding festival rather than 
of men who were arming themselves for battle. With 
such infatuated hopes and such a store of foolish 
confidence did they go forth to war.? 

LXXIII. But Pompey, when he had gone a little 
distance from the camp, gave his horse the rein, and 
with only a few followers, since no one pursued him, 
went quietly away, indulging in such reflections as a 
man would naturally make who for four and thirty 
years had been accustomed to conquer and get the 
mastery in everything, and who now for the first 
time, in his old age, got experience of defeat and 
flight ; he thought how in a single hour he had lost 
the power and glory gained in so many wars and 
conflicts, he who a little while ago was guarded by 

1 Caesar says that fifteen thousand of Pompey’s soldiers 
fell, and twenty-four thousand surrendered. His own losses 


he puts at two hundred soldiers and thirty centurions (ell 
Civ, iii. 99). 2 Cf. Caesar, op. cit. iii, 96. 
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such an array of infantry and horse, but was now going 
away so insignificant and humbled as to escape the 
notice of the enemies who were in search of him. 
After passing by Larissa, he came to the Vale of 
Tempe, and there, being thirsty, he threw himself 
down on his face and drank of the river; then, rising 
up again, he went on his way through Tempe, and at 
last came down to the sea. There he rested for the 
remainder of the night in a fisherman’s hut. At 
early dawn he went aboard a river-boat, taking with 
him such of his followers as were freemen, but 
bidding his servants to go back to Caesar and to 
have no fear. Then he coasted along until he saw a 
merchant-ship of goodly size about to put to sea, the 
master of which was a Roman who, though not 
intimately acquainted with Pompey, nevertheless 
knew him by sight; his name was Peticius. This 
man, as it happened, had dreamed the night before 
that Pompey, not as he had often seen him, but 
humble and downcast, was addressing him. He was 
just telling this dream to his shipmates, as men who 
are at leisure are wont to make much of such matters, 
when suddenly one of the sailors told him that he saw 
a river-boat rowing out from the shore, and some men 
in it waving their garments and stretching out their 
hands towards them. Peticius, accordingly, turned 
his attention in that direction, and at once recognised 
Pompey, as he had seen him in his dream; then, 
smiting his head, he ordered the sailors to bring the 
little boat alongside, and stretching out his hand, 
hailed Pompey, already comprehending from his garb 
the change of fortune which the man had sutfered. 
Wherefore, without waiting for argument or entreaty, 
he took Pompey on board, and also all whom Pompei 
wished to have with him (these were the two Lentuli 
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and Fayonius), and set sail; and shortly after, seeing 
Deiotarus the king hurrying out from shore, they 
took him on board also. Now, when itwas time for 
supper and the master of the ship had made such 
provision for them as he could, Favonius, secing that 
Pompey, for lack of servants, was beginning to take 
off his own shoes, ran to him and took off his shoes 
for him, and helped him to anoint himself. And 
from that time on he continued to give Pompey such 
ministry and service as slaves give their masters, even 
down to the washing of his feet and the preparation 
of his meals, so that any one who beheld the cour- 
tesy and the unfeigned simplicity of that service 
might have exclaimed : 


“Ah, yes! to generous souls how noble every task !””? 


LXXIV. And so, after coasting along towards 
Amphipolis, he crossed over to Mitylene, desiring to 
take on board Cornelia and his son. And when he 
had reached the shore of the island, he sent a 
messenger to the city, not such a one as Cornelia 
was expecting in view of the joyful messages and 
letters she had received, for she was hoping that the 
war was ended at Dyrrachium, and that the only 
task left for Pompey was the pursuit of Caesar. 
The messenger, finding her in this mood, could not 
bring himself to salute her, but indicated to her the 
most and greatest of her misfortunes by his tears 
rather than by his speech, and merely bade her 
hasten if she had any wish to see Pompey with one 
ship only, and that not his own. When she heard 
this, she cast herself upon the ground and lay there 
a long time bereft of sense and speech. At last, 


+ The verse is assigned to Euripides in Mforals, p. 85a 
(Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag *, p. 671). 
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however, and with difficulty, she regained her senses, 
and perceiving that the occasion was not one for 
tears and Jamentations, she ran out through the city 
to the sea. Pompey met her and caught her in his 
arms as she tottered and was falling. “I see thee,” 
she cried, “husband, not by thy fortune, but by 
mine, reduced to one small vessel, thou who before 
thy marriage with Cornelia didst sail this sea with 
five hundred ships. Why hast thou come to see me, 
and why didst thou not leave to her cruel destiny 
one who has infected thee also with an evil fortune 
so great? What a happy woman I had been if I had 
died before hearing that Publius, whose virgin bride 
I was, was slain among the Parthians! And how 
wise if, even after his death, as I essayed to do, I 
had put an end to my own life! But I was spared, 
it seems, to bring ruin also upon Pompey the Great.” 

LXXV. So spake Cornelia, as we are told, and 
Pompey answered, saying: “It is true, Cornelia, 
thou hast known but one fortune to be mine, the 
better one, and this has perhaps deceived thee too, 
as well as me, in that it remained with me longer 
than is customary. But this reverse also we must 
bear, since we are mortals, and we must still put 
fortune to the test. For I can have some hope of 
rising again from this low estate to my former high 
estate, since I fell from that to this.” 

His wife, accordingly, sent for her goods and 
servants from the city; and though the Mitylenaeans 
gave Pompey a welcome and invited him to enter 
their city, he would not consent to do so, but bade 
them also to submit to the conqueror, and to be of 
good heart, for Caesar was humane and merciful. 
He himself, however, turning to Cratippus the 
philosopher, who had come down from the city to 
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see him, complained and argued briefly with him 
about Providence, Cratippus yielding somewhat to 
his reasoning and trying to lead him on to better 
hopes, that he might not give him pain by arguing 
against him at such a time. For when Pompey 
raised questions about Providence, Cratippus might 
have answered that the state now required a 
monarchy because it was so badly administered ; and 
he might have asked Pompey: “How, O Pompey, 
and by what evidence, can we be persuaded that 
thou wouldst have made a better use of fortune 
than Caesar, hadst thou got the mastery?” But 
this matter of the divine ordering of events must be 
left without further discussion.} 

LXXVI. After taking on board his wife and his 
friends, Pompey went on his way, putting in at 
harbours only when he was compelled to get food or 
water there. The first city that he entered was 
Attaleia in Pamphylia; there some triremes from 
Cilicia met him, soldiers were assembled for him, and 
he was surrounded again by senators, sixty of them. 
On hearing, too, that his fleet still held together, 
and that Cato had taken many soldiers aboard and 
was crossing the sea to Africa, he lamented to his 
friends, blaming himself for having been forced to 
do battle with his land forces, while he made no use 
of his navy, which was indisputably superior, and 
had not even stationed it at a point where, if 
defeated on land, he might have had this powerful 
force close at hand by sea to make him a match for 
his enemy. And, in truth, Pompey made no greater 
mistake, and Caesar showed no abler generalship, 


1 Sintenis? follows Amyot in including this last sentence 
with the words supposed to be spoken by Cratippus: “‘ But 
these matters must be left to the will of the gods.” 
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1 His father was Ptolemy Auletes, mentioned in chapter 
xlix. 5. We had been restored to his throne in 53 B.c. 
through Pompey’s influence. The son, Ptolemy Dionysius, 
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than in removing the battle so far from naval 
assistance. However, since he was compelled to 
decide and act as best he could under the circum- 
stances, he sent messengers round to the cities; to 
some also he sailed about in person, asking for 
money and manning ships. But fearing the quick- 
ness and speed of his enemy, who might come upon 
him and seize him before be was prepared, he began 
to look about for a temporary refuge and retreat. 
Accordingly, as he deliberated with his followers, 
there appeared to be no province to which they 
could safely fly, and as for the kingdoms, he himself 
expressed the opinion that the Parthian was best 
able for the present to receive and protect them in 
their weak condition, and later on to strengthen 
them and send them forth with a large force; of the 
rest, some turned their thoughts to Africa and Juba. 
But Theophanes the Lesbian thought it a crazy 
thing for Pompey to decide against Egypt, which 
was only three days’ sail away, and Ptolemy, who 
was a mere youth and indebted to Pompey for 
friendship and kindness shown his father,’ and put 
himself in the power of Parthians, a most treacherous 
race; to refuse to take the second place under a 
Roman who had been connected with him by 
marriage, and to be second to none other, nay, to 
refuse even to make trial of that Roman’s moder- 
ation, but instead to make Arsaces his lord and 
master, a thing which even Crassus could not be 
made to do while he lived; and to carry a young 
wife, of the family of Scipio, among Barbarians 
who measure their power by their insolence and 
licentiousness, where, even if she suffer no harm, but 


now fifteen years of age, had been left joint ruler of Egypt 
with his sister, Cleopatra. 
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is only thought to have suffered harm, her fate is a 
terrible one, since she has come into the power of 
those who are able to do her harm. This con- 
sideration alone, as we are told, diverted Pompey 
from journeying to the Euphrates, if indeed it was 
longer any calculation of Pompey’s, and not rather 
an evil genius, that was guiding him on this last 
journey. 

LXXVII. So when it was decided that he should 
fly to Egypt, he set sail from Cyprus on a Seleucian 
trireme with his wife (of the rest, some sailed along 
with him in ships of war like his own, and others in 
merchant vessels), and crossed the sea in safety ; but 
on learning that Ptolemy was posted at Pelusium 
with an army, making war upon his sister, he put in 
there, and sent on a messenger to announce his 
arrival to the king and to ask his aid. Now, Ptolemy 
was quite young; but Potheinus, who managed all his 
affairs, assembled a council of the most influential men 
(and those were most influential whom he wished to 
be so), and bade each one give his opinion. It was 
certainly a dreadful thing that the fate of Pompey the 
Great was to be decided by Potheinus the eunuch, 
and Theodotus of Chios, who was a hired teacher of 
rhetoric, and Achillas the Egyptian; for these were 
the chief counsellors of the king among the 
chamberlains and tutors also gathered there. And 
it was such a tribunal’s verdict which Pompey, 
tossing at anchor some distance off the shore, was 
waiting for, a man who would not deign to be under 
obligations to Caesar for his life. 

The opinions of the other counsellors were so far 
divergent that some advised to drive Pompey away, 
and others to invite him in and receive him. But 
Theodotus, making a display of his powerful speech 
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and rhetorical art, set forth that neither course was 
safe for them, but that if they received Pompey, 
they would have Caesar for an enemy and Pompey 
for a master; while if they rejected him, Pompey 
would blame them for casting him off, and Caesar 
for making him continue his pursuit; the best 
course, therefore, was to send for the man and put 
him to death, for by so doing they would gratify 
Caesar and have nothing to fear from Pompey. To 
this he smilingly added, we are told, “A dead man 
does not bite.” 

LXXVHI. Having determined upon this plan, 
they entrusted the execution of it to Achillas. So 
he took with him a certain Septimius, who had once 
been a tribune of Pompey’s, and Salvius besides, a 
centurion, with three or four servants, and put out 
towards the ship of Pompey. Now, all the most 
distinguished of Pompey’s fellow-voyagers had come 
aboard of her to see what was going on. Accord- 
ingly, when they saw a reception that was not royal, 
nor splendid, nor in accordance with the hopes of 
Theophanes, but a few men sailing up in a single 
fishing-boat, they viewed this lack of respect with 
suspicion, and advised Pompey to have his ship 
rowed back into the open sea, while they were 
beyond reach of missiles. But meanwhile the boat 
drew near, and first Septimius rose up and addressed 
Pompey in the Roman tongue as Imperator. Then 
Achillas saluted him in Greek, and invited hii to 
come aboard the boat, telling him that the shallows 
were extensive, and that the sea, which had a sandy 
bottom, was not deep enough to float a trireme. At 
the same time some of the royal ships were seen to 
be taking their crews aboard, and men-at-arms were 
oceupying the shore, so that there seemed to be no 
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escape even if they changed their minds; and 
besides, this very lack of confidence might give the 
murderers an excuse for their crime. Accordingly, 
after embracing Cornelia, who was bewailing his 
approaching death, he ordered two centurions to go 
into the boat before him, besides Philip, one of his 
freedmen, and a servant named Scythes, and while 
Achillas was already stretching out his hand to him 
from the boat, turned towards his wife and son and 
repeated the verses of Sophocles :-— 


Whatever man unto a tyrant takes his way, 
His slave he is, even though a freeman when he 
goes.} 


LXXIX. After these last words to his friends, he 
went into the boat. And since it was a long 
distance from the trireme to the land, and none of 
his companions in the boat had any friendly word 
for him, turning his eyes upon Septimius he said: 
“Surely I am not mistaken, and you are an old 
comrade of mine!” Septimius nodded merely, 
without saying anything to him or showing any 
friendliness. So then, as there was profound silence 
again, Pompey took a little roll containing a speech 
written by him in Greek, which he had prepared for 
his use in addressing Ptolemy, and began to read 
in it. Then, as they drew near the shore, Cornelia, 
together with his friends, stood on the trireme 
watching with great anxiety for the outcome, and 
began to take heart when she saw many of the 
king’s people assembling at the landing as if to give 
him an honourable welcome. But at this point, 


1 Nauck, Vrag. Graec. Frag.” p. 316. The recitation of 
these verses is a feature common also to the accounts of the 
tragedy in Appian (Bell, Civ. ii. 84) and Dio Cassius (xlii. 4). 
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while Pompey was clasping the hand of Philip that 
he might rise to his feet more easily, Septimius, 
from behind, ran him through the body with his 
sword, then Salvius next, and then Achillas, drew 
their daggers and stabbed him.!| And Pompey, 
drawing his toga down over his face with both hands, 
without an act or a word that was unworthy of 
himself, but with a groan merely, submitted to their 
blows, being sixty years of age less one, and ending 
his life only one day after his birth-day. 

LXXX. When the people on the ships beheld the 
murder, they uttered a wailing cry that could be 
heard as far as the shore, and weighing anchor quickly, 
took to fight. And a strong wind came to their aid 
as they ran out to sea, so that the Egyptians, though 
desirous of pursuing, turned back. But they cut off 
Pompey’s head, and threw the rest of his body un- 
clothed out of the boat, and left it for those who 
craved so pitiful a sight. Philip, however, stayed 
by the body, until such had taken their fill of gazing ; 
then he washed it in sea-water, wrapped it in a tunic 
of his own, and since he had no other supply, sought 
along the coast until he found the remnants of a 
small fishing-boat, old stuff, indeed, but sufficient to 
furnish a funeral pyre that would answer for an un- 
clothed corpse, and that too not entire. As he was 
gathering the wood and building the pyre, there 
came up a Roman who was now an old man, but 
who in his youth had served his first campaigns with 
Pompey, and said: “Who art thou, my man, that 
thinkest to give burial rites to Pompey the Great?” 
And when Philip said that he was his freedman, the 
man said: “ But thou shalt not have this honour all 
to thyself; let me too share in a pious privilege thus 

1 [bi ab Achilla et Septimio interficitur (Caesar, Bell. Civ. 
iii, 104), 
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offered, that I may not altogether regret my sojourn 
in a foreign land, if in requital for many hardships | 
find this happiness at least, to touch with my hands 
and array for burial the greatest of Roman impera- 
tors.’ Such were the obsequies of Pompey. And 
on the following day Lucius Lentulus, as he came 
sailing from Cyprus and coasted along the shore not 
knowing what had happened, saw a funeral pyre and 
Philip standing beside it, and before he had been 
seen himself exclaimed: “Who, pray, rests here at 
tlie end of his allotted days?” Then, after a slight 
pause and with a groan he said: “ But perhaps it is 
thou, Pompey the Great!” And after a little he 
went ashore, was seized, and put to death. 

This was the end of Pompey. But not long after- 
wards Caesar came to Egypt, and found it filled with 
this great deed of abomination. From the man who 
brought him Pompey’s head he turned away with 
loathing, as from an assassin ; and on receiving Pom- 
pey’s seal-ring, he burst into tears; the device was a 
lion holding a sword in his paws. But Achillas and 
Potheinus he put to death. The king himself, more- 
over, was defeated in battle along the river, and dis- 
appeared. Theodotus the sophist, however, escaped 
the vengeance of Caesar; for he fled out of Egypt 
and wandered about in wretchedness and hated of all 
men. But Marcus Brutus, after he had slain Caesar 
and come into power, discovered him in Asia, and 
put him to death with every possible torture. The 
remains of Pompey were taken to Cornelia, who gave 
them burial] at his Alban villa. 
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COMPARISON OF AGESILAUS AND POMPEY 


I. Now that their lives lie spread before us, let us 
briefly run over the points in which the two men 
differed, and bring these together side by side. 
They are as follows. In the first place, it was in the 
justest manner that Pompey came to fame and 
power, setting out on his career independently, and 
rendering many great services to Sulla when Sulla 
was freeing Italy trom her tyrants; Agesilaiis, on the 
contrary, appeared to get his kingdom by sinning 
against both gods and men, since he brought Leoty- 
chides under condemnation for bastardy, although 
his brother had recognised him as his legitimate son, 
and made light of the oracle concerning his lameness. 
In the second place, Pompey not only continued to 
hold Sulla in honour while he lived, but also after 
his death gave his body funeral obsequies in despite 
of Lepidus, and bestowed upon his son Faustus his 
own daughter in marriage; whereas Agesilatis cast 
out Lysander on the inerest pretext, and heaped 
insult upon him. And yet Sulla got no less from 
Pompey than he gave him, while in the case of 
Agesilaiis, it was Lysander who made him king of 
Sparta and general of all Greece. And, thirdly, 
Pompey’s transgressions of right and justice in his 
political life were due to his family connections, for 
he joined in most of the wrongdoings of Caesar and 
Scipio because they were his relations by marriage ; 
but Agesilaiis snatched Sphodrias from the death 
which hung over him for wronging the Athenians, 
merely to gratify the love of his son, and when Phoe- 
bidas treacherously broke the peace with Thebes, he 
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evidently made the crime itself a reason for zealously 
supporting him. In a word, whatever harm Pompey 
was accused of bringing upon the Romans out of 
deference to his friends or through ignorance, 
Agesilaiis brought as much upon the Lacedaemonians 
out of obstinacy and resentment when he kindled 
the Boeotian war. 

II. Moreover, if we must assign to any ill-fortune 
of the two men the disasters which overtook them, 
that of Pompey could not have been anticipated by 
the Romans; but Agesilaiis would not permit the 
Lacedaemonians to guard against the “lame sover- 
eignty,” although they had heard and knew before- 
hand about it. For even if Leotychides had been 
ten thousand times convicted of being bastard and 
alien, the family of the Eurypontidae could easily 
have furnished Sparta with a king who was of legiti- 
mate birth and sound of limb, had not Lysander 
darkened the meaning of the oracle in the interests 
of Agesilaiis. 

On the other hand, when we consider the remedy 
which Agesilaiis applied to the perplexity of the 
state in dealing with those who had played the 
coward, after the disaster at Leuctra, when he urged 
that the laws should slumber for that day, there 
was never another political device like it, nor can 
we find anything in Pompey’s career to compare 
with it; on the contrary, he did not even think it 
incumbent upon him to abide by the laws which he 
himself had made, if he might only display the 
greatness of his power to his friends. But Agesilaiis, 
when he confronted the necessity of abrogating the 
laws in order to save his fellow-citizens, devised a 
way by which the citizens should not be harmed by 
the laws, nor the laws be abrogated to avoid such 
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harm. Further, I attribute also to political virtue 
in Agesilatis that inimitable act of his in abandon- 
ing his career in Asia on receipt of the dispatch- 
roll. For he did not, like Pompey, help the com- 
monwealth only as he made himself great, but with 
an eye to the welfare of his country he renounced 
such great fame and power as no man won before or 
since his day, except Alexander. 

Ill. And now from another point of view, that 
of their campaigns and achievements in war, the 
trophies of Pompey were so many, the forces led by 
him so vast, and the pitched battles in which he was 
victorious so innumerable, that not even Xenophon, 
I think, would compare the victories of Agesilaiis, 
although that historian, by reason of his other ex- 
cellent qualities, is specially privileged, as it were, 
to say and write whatever he pleases about the man. 
I think also that in merciful behaviour towards their 
enemies the two men were different. For Agesilatis 
was so bent on enslaving Thebes and depopulating 
Messenia, Thebes the mother-city of his royal line, 
and Messenia a sister colony to his country,! that he 
nearly lost Sparta, and did lose her supremacy in 
Greece; whereas Pompey gave cities to such of the 
pirates as changed their mode of life, and when it 
was in his power to lead Tigranes the king of 
Armenia in his triumphal procession, made him an 
ally instead, saying that he thought more of future 
time than of a single day. 

If, however, it is the greatest and most far-reach- 
ing decisions and acts in war that are to determine 
preéminence in the virtues of leadership, then the 


1 Thebes was the birth-place of Heracles, from whom the 
Spartan kings were supposed to be descended; and Messenia, 
like Sparta, was settled by the Heracleidae, 
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Lacedaemonian leaves the Roman far behind. For, 
in the first place, he did not desert nor abandon his 
city, though the enemy attacked it with an army of 
seventy thousand men, while he had only a few men- 
at-arms, and these had recently been vanquished at 
Leuctra; but Pompey, after Caesar had occupied a 
single city of Italy with only fifty-three hundred 
men, hurried away from Rome in a panic, either 
yielding ignobly to so few, or conjecturing falsely 
that there were more; and after conveying away 
with him his own wife and children, he left those of 
the other citizens defenceless and took to flight, 
when he ought either to have conquered in a battle 
for his country, or to have accepted terms from his 
conqueror, who was a fellow-citizen and a relation 
by marriage. But as it was, to the man for whom 
he thought it a terrible thing to prolong a term of 
military command or vote a consulship, to this man 
he gave the power of capturing the city and saying 
to Metellus that he considered him and all the rest 
of the citizens as his prisoners of war. 

IV. Furthermore, the chief task of a good general 
is to force his enemies to give battle when he is 
superior to them, but not to be forced himself to 
do this when his forces are inferior, and by so doing 
Agesilatis always kept himself unconquered ; whereas 
in Pompey’s case, Caesar escaped injury at his hands 
when he was inferior to him, and forced him to 
stake the whole issue on a battle with his land 
forces, wherein Caesar was superior, thus defeating 
him and becoming at once master of treasures, pro- 
visions, and the sea,—advantages which would have 
brought his ruin without a battle had they remained 
in his enemy’s control. And that which is urged as 
an excuse for this failure is really a very severe 
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accusation against a general like him. For that a 
youthful commander should be frightened by tumults 
and outcries into cowardly weakness and abandon 
his safest plans, is natural and pardonable; but that 
Pompey the Great, whose camp the Romans called 
their country, and his tent their senate, while they 
gave the name of traitors and rebels to the consuls 
and praetors and other magistrates at Rome,—that 
he who was known to be under no one’s command, 
but to have served all his campaigns most success- 
fully as imperator, should be almost forced by the 
scoffs of Favonius and Domitius, and by the fear of 
being called Agamemnon, to put to the hazard the 
supremacy and freedom of Rome, who could tolerate 
this? If he had regard only for the immediate 
infamy involved, then he ought to have made a 
stand at the first and to have fought to its finish the 
fight for Rome, instead of calling the flight which he 
then made a Themistoclean stratagem and after- 
wards counting it a disgraceful thing to delay before 
fighting in Thessaly. For surely Heaven had not 
appointed that Pharsalian plain to be the stadium 
and theatre of their struggle for the supremacy, nor 
was he summoned by voice of herald to go down 
thither and do battle or leave to another the victor’s 
wreath; nay, there were many plains, ten thousand 
cities, and a whole earth which his great resources 
by sea afforded him had he wished to imitate 
Maximus, or Marius, or Lucullus, or Agesilatis him- 
self, who withstood no less tumults in Sparta when 
its citizens wished to fight with the Thebans in de- 
fence of their land, and in Egypt endured many 
calumnies and accusations and suspicions on the part 
of the king when he urged him to keep quiet; but 
he followed his own best counsels as he wished, and 
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not only saved the Egyptians against their wills, and 
by his sole efforts ever kept Sparta upright in the 
midst of so great a convulsion, but actually set up a 
trophy in the city for a victory over the Thebans, 
which victory he put his countrymen in the way of 
winning later, by keeping them then from the de- 
struction into which they would have forced their 
way. Wherefore Agesilaiis was afterwards com- 
mended by those whom he had forced to take the 
path of safety, while Pompey, whom others had led 
into error, found accusers in the very ones to whom 
he had yielded. And yet some say that he was 
deceived by his father-in-law Scipio, who wished to 
appropriate to his own uses the greater part of the 
treasure which he had brought from Asia, and there- 
fore hid it away, and then hastened on the battle, 
on the plea that there was no longer any money. 
But even if this were true, a general. ought not to 
suffer himself to be so easily deceived, nor after- 
wards to put his greatest interests at hazard. In 
these matters, then, such is the way in which we 
regard each of the men. 

V. And as to their voyages to Egypt, one went 
thither of necessity and in flight; the other for no 
honourable reason, nor of necessity, but for money, 
that what he got for serving the Barbarians as com- 
mander might enable him to make war upon the 
Greeks. Then again, as to the charges which we 
bring against the Egyptians for their treatment of 
Pompey, these the Egyptians lay at the door of 
Agesilaiis for his treatment of them. For Pompey 
trusted them and was wronged by them; while 
Agesilaiis was trusted by them and yet forsook them 
and went over to the enemies of those whom he 
had sailed to assist. 
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J. Caro Tue Exper, when certain persons praised 
a man who was inconsiderately rash and daring in 
war, told them there was a difference between a 
man’s setting a high value on valour and his setting 
a low value on life; and his remark was just. At 
any rate, there was a soldier of Antigonus who 
was venturesome, but had miserable health and an 
impaired body. When the king asked him the 
reason for his pallor, the man admitted that it was 
a secret disease, whereupon the king took compassion 
on him and ordered his physicians, if there was any 
help for him, to employ their utmost skill and care. 
Thus the man was cured; but then the good fellow 
ceased to court danger and was no longer a furious 
fighter, so that even Antigonus rebuked him and 
expressed his wonder at the change. The man, 
however, made no secret of the reason, but said: 
“O King, it is thou who hast made me less daring, 
by freeing me from those ills which made me set 
little value on life.” On these grounds, too, as it 
would seem, a man of Sybaris said it was no great 
thing for the Spartans to seek death in the wars in 
order to escape so many hardships and such a 
wretched life as theirs. But to the Sybarites, who 
were dissolved in effeminate luxury, men whom 
ambition and an eager quest of honour led to have 
no fear of death naturally seemed to hate life; where- 
as the virtues of the Lacedaemonians gave them 
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1 01 6dvov ob 7d Civ xrA., attributed to Simonides (Bergk, 
Poet. Lyr. Grace. iii.* p. 516). 
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happiness alike in living or dying, as the following 
elegy testifies: These, it says, died, 
“not deeming either life or death honourable in 
themselves, 
But only the accomplishment of them both with 
honour.” 


For neither is a man to be blamed for shunning 
death, if he does not cling to life disgracefully, nor 
to be praised for boldly meeting death, if he does 
this with contempt of life. For this reason Homer 
always brings his boldest and most valiant heroes 
into battle well armed and equipped ; and the Greek 
lawgivers punish him who casts away his shield, not 
him who throws down his sword or spear, thus teach- 
ing that his own defence from harm, rather than the 
infliction of harm upon the enemy, should be every 
man’s first care, and particularly if he governs a city 
or commands an army. 

II. For if, as Iphicrates analyzed the matter, the 
light-armed troops are like the hands, the cavalry 
like the feet, the line of men-at-arms itself like chest 
and breastplate, and the general like the head, then 
he, in taking undue risks and being over bold, would 
seem to neglect not himself, but all, inasmuch as 
their safety depends on him, and their destruction 
too. Therefore Callicratidas, although otherwise he 
was a great man, did not make a good answer to the 
seer who begged him to be careful, since the sacri- 
ficial omens foretold his death; “Sparta,” said he, 
“does not depend upon one man.” For when fight- 
ing, or sailing, or marching under orders, Callicratidas 
was “one man”; but as general, he comprised in 
himself the strength and power of all, so that he 
was not “one man,’ when such numbers perished 
with him. Better was the speech of old Antigonus 
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as he was about to fight a sea-fight off Andros, and 
someone told him that the enemy’s ships were far 
more numerous than his: “ But what of myself,” said 
he, * how many ships wilt thou count me?” implying 
that the worth of the commander is a great thing, 
as it is in fact, when allied with experience and 
valour, and his first duty is to save the one who 
saves everything else. Therefore Timotheus was 
tight, when Chares was once showing the Athenians 
some wounds he had received, and his shield pierced 
by a spear, in saying: “ But I, how greatly ashamed 
I was, at the siege of Samos, because a bolt fell near 
me; I thought I was behaving more like an im- 
petuous youth than like a general in comniand of 
so large a force.” For where the whole issue is 
greatly furthered by the general’s exposing himself 
to danger, there he must employ hand and body 
unsparingly, ignoring those who say that a good 
general should die, if not of old age, at least in old 
age; but where the advantage to be derived from 
his suecess is small, and the whole cause perishes 
with him if he fails, no one demands that a general 
should risk his life in fighting like a common soldier. 

Such is the preface I have thought fit to make for 
the Lives of Pelopidas and Marcellus, great men who 
rashly fell in battle. For both were most valiant 
fighters, did honour to their countries in most illus- 
trious campaigns, and what is more, had the most 
formidable adversaries, one being the first, as we 
are told, to rout Hannibal, who was before invincible, 
the other conquering in a pitched battle the Lace- 
daemonians, who were supreme on land and sea; and 
yet they were careless of their own lives, and reck- 
lessly threw them away at times when it was most 
important that such men should live and hold 
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command. These are the resemblances between thein 
which have led ine to write their lives in parallel. 
IJJ. Pelopidas the son of Hippoclus was of a 
highly honourable family in Thebes, as was Epamin- 
ondas, and having been reared in affluence, and 
having inherited in youth a splendid estate, he 
devoted himself to the assistance of worthy men 
who needed it, that he might be seen to be really 
master of his wealth, and not its slave. For most 
wealthy men, as Aristotle says,! either make no use 
of their wealth through avarice, or abuse it through 
prodigality, and so they are forever slaves, these 
to their pleasures, those to their business. The 
rest, accordingly, thankfully profited by the kind- 
ness and liberality of Pelopidas towards them; but 
Epaminondas was the only one of his friends whom 
he could not persuade to share his wealth. Pelopidas, 
however, shared the poverty of this friend, and 
eloried in modest attire, meagre diet, readiness to 
undergo hardships, and straightforward service as 
a soldier. Like the Capaneus of Euripides, he “ had 
abundant wealth, but riches did not make him 
arrogant at all,2”’ and he was ashamed to let men 
think that he spent more upon his person than the 
poorest Theban. Now Epaminondas, whose poverty 
was hereditary and familiar, made it still more light 
and easy by philosophy, and by clecting at the out- 
set to lead a single life ; Pelopidas, on the contrary, 
made a brilliant marriage, and had children too, but 
nevertheless he neglected his private interests to 
devote his whole time to the state, and so lessened 
his substance. And when his friends admonished 
him and told him that the possession of money, which 


1 Fragment 56 (Rose) ; cf. Aforals, p. 527 a. 
2 Supplices, 863 £. (Kirchhoff, faora 8 cABy). 
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he scorned, was a necessary thing, “ Yes indeed,” 
he said, “necessary for this Nicodemus here,” point- 
ing to a man who was lame and blind. 

IV. They were also fitted by nature for the 
pursuit of every excellence, and in like measure, ex- 
cept that Pelopidas delighted more in exercising the 
body, Epaminondas in storing the mind, so that the 
one devoted his leisure hours to bodily exercise and 
hunting, the other to lectures and philosophy. Both 
had many claims upon the world’s esteem, but wise 
men consider none of these so great as the un- 
questioned good will and friendship which subsisted 
between them from first to last through all their 
struggles and campaigns and civil services, For it 
one regards the political careers of Themistocles and 
Aristides, or of Cimon and Pericles, or of Nicias and 
Alcibiades, which were so full of mutual dissensions, 
envyings, and jealousics, and then turns his eyes 
upon the honour and kindly favour which Pelo- 
pidas showed Epaminondas, he will rightly and 
justly call these men colleagues in government and 
command rather than those, who ever strove to get 
the better of one another rather than of the enemy. 
And the true reason for the superiority of the The- 
bans was their virtue, which led them not to aim in 
their actions at glory or wealth, which are naturally 
attended by bitter envying and strife; on the con- 
trary, they were both filled from the beginning with 
a divine desire to see their country become most 
powerful and glorious in their day and by their 
efforts, and to this end they treated one another's 
successes as their own. 

However, most people think that their ardent 
friendship dated from the campaign at Mantineia,} 

1 In 418 B.c., when Athens gave assistance to Argos, Elis, 
and Mantineia against Sparta. See the Alcibiades, xv. 1. 
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where they fought on the side of the Lacedaemonians, 
who were still their friends and allies, and who 
received assistance from Thebes. For they stood 
side by side among the men-at-arms and fought 
against the Arcadians, and when the Lacedaemonian 
wing to which they belonged gave way and was 
routed for the most part, they locked their shields 
together and repelled their assailants. Pelopidas, 
after receiving seven wounds in front, sank down 
upon a great heap of friends and enemies who 
lay dead together; but Epaminondas, although he 
thought him lifeless, stood forth to defend his body 
and his arms, and fought desperately, single handed 
against many, determined to die rather than leave 
Pelopidas lying there. And now he too was in a 
sorry plight, having been wounded in the breast 
with a spear and in the arm with a sword, when 
Agesipolis the Spartan king came to his aid from the 
other wing, and when all hope was lost, saved them 
both. 

V. After this the Spartans ostensibly treated the 
Thebans as friends and allies, but they really looked 
with suspicion on the ambitious spirit and the power 
of the city, and above all they hated the party of 
Ismenias and Androcleides, to which Pelopidas be- 
longed, and which was thought to be friendly to 
freedom and a popular form of government. ‘There- 
fore Archias, Leontidas, and Philip, men of the 
oligarchical faction who were rich and immoderately 
ambitious, sought to persuade Phoebidas the Spartan, 
as he was marching past with an army, to take the 
Cadmeia by surprise, expel from the city the party 
opposed to them, and bring the government into 
subserviency to the Lacedaemonians by putting it in 
the hands of a few men, Phoebidas yielded to their 
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persuasions, made his attack upon the Thebans when 
they did not expect it, since it was the festival of 
the Thesmophoria, and got possession of the citadel. 
Then Ismenias was arrested, carried to Sparta, and 
after a little while put to death; while Pelopidas, 
Pherenicus, Androcleides and many others took to 
flight and were proclaimed outlaws. Epaminondas, 
however, was suffered to remain in the city, because 
his philosophy made him to be looked down upon as 
a recluse, and his poverty as impotent. 

VI. But when the Lacedaemonians deprived Phoe- 
bidas of his command and fined him a hundred 
thousand drachmas, and yet held the Cadmeia with 
a garrison notwithstanding, all the rest of the Greeks 
were amazed at their inconsistency, since they pun- 
ished the wrong-doer, but approved his deed. And as 
for the Thebans, they had lost their ancestral form 
of government and were enslaved by Archias and 
Leontidas, nor had they hopes of any deliverance 
from this tyranny, which they saw was guarded by 
the dominant military power of the Spartans and 
could not be pulled down unless those Spartans 
should somehow be deposed from their command of 
land and sea. Nevertheless, Leontidas and his as- 
sociates, learning that the fugitive Thebans were 
living at Athens, where they were not only in favonr 
with the common people but also honoured by the 
nobility, secretly plotted against their lives, and 
sending men who were unknown, they treacherously 
killed Androcleides, but failed in their designs upon 
the rest. There came also letters from the Lacedae- 
monians charging the Athenians not to harbour or 
encourage the exiles, but to expel them as men 


1 In the winter of 382 B.c. Cf. the Aygestlaiis, xxiii. 
3-7. 
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1 ¢fm Coraés and Bekker, with most MSS.: elva: with A. 


1 In 403 b.c., when Thrasybulus set out from Thebes on 
his campaign against the Thirty Tyrants at Athens (Xeno- 
phon, Hell. ii. 4, 2), 
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declared common enemies by the allied cities. The 
Athenians, however, not only yielding to their tradi- 
tional and natural instincts of humanity, but also 
making a grateful return for the kindness of the 
Thebans, who had been most ready to aid them in 
restoring their democracy,! and had passed a decree 
that if any Athenians marched through Boeotia 
against the tyrants in Athens, no Boeotian should 
see or hear them, did no harm to the Thebans in 
their city. 

VII. But Pelopidas, although he was one of the 
youngest of the exiles, kept inciting each man of 
them privately, and when they met together 
pleaded before them that it was neither right nor 
honourable for them to suffer their native city to be 
garrisoned and enslaved, and, content with mere life 
and safety, to hang upon the decrees of the Athen- 
ians, and to be always cringing and paying court to 
such orators as could persuade the people ; nay, they 
must risk their lives for the highest good, and take 
Thrasybulus and his bold valour for their example, 
in order that, as he once sallied forth from Thebes ! 
and overthrew the tyrants in Athens, so they in their 
turn might go forth from Athens and liberate Thebes. 
When, therefore, they had been persuaded by his 
appeals, they sent secretly to the friends they had 
left in Thebes, and told them what they purposed. 
These approved their plan; and Charon, a man of 
the highest distinction, agreed to put his house at 
their disposal, while Phillidas contrived to have him- 
self appointed secretary to Archias and Philip, the 
polemarchs. Epaminondas,? too, had long since filled 


2 There is no mention either.of Epaminondas or Pelopidas 
in Nenophon’s account of these matters (/fel/. v. 4, 1-12) 
and his story differs in many details from that of Plutarch. 
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the minds of the Theban youth with high thoughts ; 
for he kept urging them in the gymnastic schools to 
try the Lacedaemonians in wrestling, and when he 
saw them elated with victory and mastery, he would 
chide them, telling them they ought rather to be 
ashamed, since their cowardice made them the slaves 
of the men whom they so far surpassed in bodily 
powers. 

VIII. A day for the enterprise having been fixed,! 

the exiles decided that Pherenicus, with the rest of 
the party under his command, should remain in the 
Thriasian plain, while a few of the youngest took the 
risk of going forward into the city; and if anything 
happened to these at the hands of their enemies, the 
rest should all see to it that neither their children nor 
their parents came to any want. Pelopidas was first 
to undertake the enterprise, then Melon, Damoclei- 
des, and Theopompus, men of foremost families, and 
of mutual fidelity and friendship, although in the 
race for heroic achievement and glory they were 
constant rivals. When their number had reached 
twelve, they bade farewell to those who stayed be- 
hind, sent a messenger before them to Charon, and 
set out in short cloaks, taking hunting dogs and nets 
with them, that anyone who met them on the road 
might not suspect their purpose, but take them for 
hunters beating about the country. 

When their messenger came to Charon and told 
him they were on the way, Charon himself did not 
change his mind at all even though the hour of peril 
drew nigh, but was a man of his word and prepared 
his house to receive them; a certain Hippostheni- 
das, however, not a bad man, nay, both patriotic and 
well disposed towards the exiles, but lacking in that 


1 In the winter of 379 b.c. 
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degree of boldness which the sharp crisis and the pro 
jected enterprise demanded, was made dizzy, so to 
speak, by the magnitude of the struggle now so close 
at hand, and at last comprehended that, in undertaking 
to overthrow the armed force in the city, they were 
in a manner trying to shake the empire of the Lace- 
daemonians, and had placed their reliance on the hopes 
of men in exile and without resources. He therefore 
went quictly home, and sent one of his friends to 
Melon and Pelopidas, urging them to postpone the 
enterprise for the present, go back to Athens, and 
await a more favourable opportunity. Chlidon was 
the name of this messenger, and going to his own 
home in haste, he brought out his horse and asked 
for the bridle. His wife, however, was embarrassed 
because she could not give it to him, and said she 
had lent it to a neighbour. Words of abuse were 
followed by imprecations, and his wife prayed that 
the journey might prove fatal both to him and 
to those that sent him. Chlidon, therefore, after 
spending a great part of the day in this angry 
squabble, and after making up his mind, too, that 
what had happened was ominous, gave up his journey 
entirely and turned his thoughts to something else. 
So near can the greatest and fairest enterprises come, 
at the very outset, to missing their opportunity. 

IX. But Pelopidas and his companions, after put- 
ting on the dress of peasants, and separating, entered 
the city at different points while it was yet day. 
There was some wind and snow as the weather 
began to change, and they were the more un- 
observed because most people had already taken 
refuge from the storm in their houses. Those, how- 
ever, whose business it was to know what was going 
on, received the visitors as they came, and brought 
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them at once to the house of Charon; and there 
were, counting the exiles, forty-eight of them. 

With the tyrants, matters stood as follows. Phil- 
lidas, their secretary, as | have said, was privy to the 
plans of the exiles and was co-operating fully with 
them, and some time before had proposed for that day 
that Archias and his friends should have a drinking- 
bout, at which a few married women should join them, 
his scheme being that when they were full of wine and 
completely relaxed in their pleasures, he would de- 
liver them into the hands of their assailants. But 
before the party were very deep in their cups; some 
information was suddenly brought them, not false, 
indeed, but uncertain and very vague, that the exiles 
were concealed in the city. Although Phillidas tried 
to change the subject, Archias nevertheless sent one 
of his attendants to Charon, commanding him to come 
to him atonce. It was evening, and Pelopidas and his 
companions in Charon’s house were getting them- 
selves ready for action, having already put on their 
breastplates and taken up their swords. Then there 
was a sudden knocking at the door. Someone ran to 
it, learned from the attendant that he was come from 
the polemarchs with a summons for Charon, and 
brought the news inside, much perturbed. All were 
at once convinced that their enterprise had been 
revealed, and that they themselves were all lost, 
before they had even done anything worthy of their 
valour. However, they decided that Charon must 
obey the summons and present himself boldly before 
the magistrates. Charon was generally an intrepid 
man and of a stern courage in the face of danger, 
but in this case he was much concerned and fright- 
ened on account of his friends, and feared that some 
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suspicion of treachery would fall upon him if so many 
and such excellent citizens now lost their lives. Ac- 
cordingly, as he was about to depart, he brought his 
son from the women’s apartments, a mere boy as yet, 
but in beauty and bodily strength surpassing those of 
his years, and put him in the hands of Pelopidas, tell- 
ing him that if he found any guile or treachery in the 
father, he must treat the son as an enemy and show 
him no merey. Many were moved to tears by the 
noble concern which Charon showed, and all were 
indignant that he should think any one of them so 
demoralized by the present peril and so mean-spirited 
as to suspect him or blame him in the least. They 
also begged him not to involve his son with them, 
but to put him out of harm’s way, that he might 
escape the tyrants and live to become an avenger of 
his city and his friends. Charon, however, refused 
to take his son away, asking if any kind of life or 
any safety could be more honourable for him than a 
decorous death with his father and all these friends, 
Then he addressed the gods in prayer, and after 
embracing and encouraging them all, went his way, 
striving so to compose his countenance and modulate 
his voice as not to betray what he was really doing. 
X. When he reached the door of the house, 
Archias came out to him, with Phillidas, and said: 
“Charon, I have heard that certain men have come 
and hid themselves in the city, and that some of the 
citizens are in collusion with them.” Charon was 
disturbed at first, but on asking who the men were 
that had come and who were concealing them, he 
saw that Archias could give no clear account of the 
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matter, and conjectured that his information had not 
come from any of those who were privy to the plot. 
He therefore said: “ Do not, then, suffer any empty 
rumour to disturb you. However, I will look into 
the matter; for perhaps no story should be ignored.” 
Phillidas, too, who stood by, approved of this, and 
after leading Archias back, got him to drink hard, 
and tried to protract the revel with hopes of a visit 
from the women. But Charon, when he got back 
home, and found the men there disposed, not to 
expect safety or victory at all, but to die gloriously 
after a great slaughter of their enemies, told the 
truth only to Pelopidas himself, while for the rest he 
concocted a false tale that Archias had talked with 
him about other matters.1 

Before this first storm had yet blown over, for- 
tune brought a second down upon the men. For 
there came a messenger from Athens, from Archias 
the hierophant to his namesake Archias, who was his 
guest-friend, bearing a letter which contained no 
empty nor false suspicion, but stated clearly all the 
details of the scheme that was on foot, as was subse- 
quently learned. At the time, however, Archias was 
drunk, and the bearer of the letter was brought to 
him and put it into his hands, saying: “The sender 
of this bade thee read it at once; for it is on serious 
business.” Then Archias answered with a smile: 
“Serious business for the morrow”; and when he 
had received the letter he put it under his pillow, 
and resumed his casual conversation with Phillidas. 


1 According to Plutarch’s lengthy version of this affair in 
his Discourse concerning the Daemon ef Socrates (chapter 29, 
Morals, p. 595 f.), Charon hid the truth from no one. 6 
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Wherefore these words of his are a current proverb 
to this day among the Greeks. 

XI. Now that the fitting time for thcir under- 
taking seemed to have come, they sallied forth in 
two bands; one, under the lead of Pelopidas and 
Damocleidas, against Leontidas and Hypates, who 
lived near together; the other against Archias and 
Philip, under Charon and Melon, who had put on 
women’s apparel over their breastplates, and wore 
thick garlands of pine and fir which shaded their 
faces. For this reason, when they stood at the door 
of the banquet-room, at first the company shouted 
and clapped their hands, supposing that the women 
whom they had long been expecting were come. 
But then, after surveying the banquet and carefully 
marking each of the reclining guests, the visitors 
drew their swords, and rushing through the midst of 
the tables at Archias and Philip, revealed who they 
were. A few of the guests were persuaded by 
Phillidas to remain quiet, but the rest, who, with the 
polemarchs, offered resistance and tried to defend 
themselves, were dispatched without any trouble, 
since they were drunk. 

Pelopidas and his party, however, were confronted 
with a harder task; for Leontidas, against whom 
they were going, was a sober and formidable man, 
and they found his house closed, since he had already 
gone to bed. For a long time no one answered their 
knocking, but at last the attendant heard them and 
came out and drew back the bolt. As soon as the 
door yielded and gave way, they rushed in together, 
overturned the servant, and hastened towards the 
bed-chamber. But Leontidas, conjecturing what was 
happening by the very noise and trampling, rose from 
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bed and drew his dagger, but he forgot to over- 
throw the lamps and make the men fall foul of one 
another in the darkness. On the contrary, exposed 
to view by an abundance of light, he went to meet 
them at the door of his chamber, and struck down 
the first one that entered, Cephisodorus. When this 
assailant had fallen, he engaged Pelopidas next; and 
their conflict was rendered troublesome and difficult 
by the narrowness of the door and by Cephisodorus, 
whose body, now dead, lay in their way. But at last 
Pelopidas prevailed, and after dispatching Leontidas, 
he and his followers went at once to attack Hypatces. 
They broke into his house as they had done into the 
other, but he promptly perceived their design and 
fled for refuge to his neighbours. Thither they 
closely followed him, and caught him, and slew him. 

XII. These things accomplished, they joined 
Melon’s party, and sent into Attica for the exiles they 
had left there! They also summoned the citizens to 
fight for their freedom, and armed those who came, 
taking from the porticos the spoils suspended there, 
and breaking open the neighbouring workshops of 
spear-makers and sword-makers. Epaminondas and 
Gorgidas also came to their aid with an armed fol- 
lowing, composed of many young men and the best 
of the older men. And now the city was all in a 
flutter of excitement, there was much noise, the 
houses had lights in them, and there was running to 
and fro. The people, however, did not yet assemble ; 
they were terrified at what was going on, and had 
no clear knowledge of it, and were waiting for day. 
Wherefore the Spartan commanders were thought to 
have made a mistake in not attacking and engaging 


1 Cf. chapter viii. 1. 
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adupted by Bekker. 
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at once, since their garrison numbered about fifteen 
hundred men, and many ran to join them out of the 
city; but the shouting, the fires, and the great 
throngs in motion everywhere, terrified them, and 
they kept quiet, holding the citadel itself in their 
possession. At break of day the exiles came in from 
Attica under arms, and a general assembly of the 
people was convened. Then Epaminondas and 
Gorgidas brought before it Pelopidas and his com- 
panions, surrounded by the priests, holding forth 
garlands, and calling upon the citizens to come to 
the aid of their country and their gods. And the 
assembly, at the sight, rose to its feet with shouts 
and clapping of hands, and welcomed the men as 
deliverers and benefactors. 

XIIf. After this, having been elected boeotarch, 
or governor of Boeotia, together with Melon and 
Charon, Pelopidas at once blockaded the acropolis 
and assaulted it on every side, being anxious to drive 
out the Lacedaemonians and free the Cadmeia before 
an army came up from Sparta. And he succeeded by so 
narrow a margin that, when the men had surrendered 
conditionally and had been allowed to depart, they 
got no further than Megara before they were met, by 
Cleombrotus marching against Thebes with a great 
foree. Of the three men who had been harmosts, 
or governors, in Thebes, the Spartans condemned 
and executed Herippidas and Arcissus, and the 
third, Lysanoridas, was heavily fined and forsook the 
Peloponnesus. 

This exploit, so like that of Thrasybulus in the 
valour, the perils, and the struggles of its heroes, 
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and, like that, crowned with success by fortune, the 
Greeks were wont to call a sister to it. For it is not 
easy to mention other cases where men so few in 
number and so destitute have overcome enemies so 
much more numerous and powerful by the exercise 
of courage and sagacity, and have thereby become 
the authors of so great blessings for their countries. 
And yet the subsequent change in the political 
situation made this exploit the more glorious. For 
the war which broke down the pretensions of Sparta 
and put an end to her supremacy by land and sea, 
began from that night, in which Pelopidas, not by 
surprising any fort or castle or citadel, but by coming 
back into a private house with eleven others, loosed 
and broke in pieces, if the truth may be expressed in 
a metaphor, the fetters of the Lacedaemonian 
supremacy, which were thought indissoluble and not 
to be broken. 

XIV. The Lacedaemonians now invaded Boeotia 
with a large army, and the Athenians, having become 
fearful, renounced their alliance with the Thebans, 
and prosecuting those in their city who favoured the 
Boeotian cause, put some of them to death, banished 
others, and others still they fined, so that the The- 
bans seemed to be in a desperate case with none to 
aid them. But Pelopidas and Gorgias, who were 
boeotarchs, plotted to embroi] the Athenians again 
with the Lacedaemonians, and devised the following 
scheme. Sphodrias, a Spartan, who had a splendid 
reputation as a soldier, but was rather weak, in 
judgement and full of vain hopes and senseless am- 
bition, had been left at Thespiae with an armed force 
to receive and succour the renegade Thebans. To 
this man Pelopidas and Gorgidas privately sent one 
of their friends who was a merchant, with money, 
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and, what proved more persuasive than money with 
Sphodrias, this advice. He ought to put his hand 
to a large enterprise and seize the Piraeus, attacking 
it unexpectedly when the Athenians were off their 
guard; for nothing would gratify the Lacedae- 
monians so much as the capture of Athens, and the 
Thebans, who were now angry with the Athenians 
and held them to be traitors, would give them no 
aid. Sphodrias was finally persuaded, and taking his 
soldiers, invaded Attica by night. He advanced as 
far as Eleusis, but there the hearts of his soldiers 
failed them and his design was exposed, and after 
having thus stirred up a serious and difficult war 
against the Spartans, he withdrew to Thespiae.! 

XV. After this, the Athenians with the greatest 
eagerness renewed their alliance with the Thebans, 
and began hostile operations against Sparta by sea, 
sailing about and inviting and receiving the alle- 
giance of those Greeks who were inclined to revolt. 
The Thebans, too, by always engaging singly in 
Boeotia with the Lacedaemonians, and by fighting 
battles which, though not important in themselves, 
nevertheless afforded them much practice and train- 
ing, had their spirits roused and their bodies 
thoroughly inured to hardships, and gained expe- 
rience and courage from their constant struggles. 
For this reason Antalcidas the Spartan, we are told, 
when Agesilaiis came back from Boeotia with a 
wound, said to him: “ Indeed, this is a fine tuition-fee 
which thou art getting from the Thebans, for teach- 
ing them how to war and fight when they did not 
wish to do it.” ? But, to tell “the truth, it was not 


1 The attempt of Sphodrias on the Piraeus is more fully 
described in the Agesilatis, xxiv. 3-6. 
2 Cf. the Agesilaiis, xxvi. 2. 
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Agesilaiis who was their teacher, but those leaders 
of theirs who, at the right time and place, gave the 
Thebans, like young dogs in training, experience in 
attacking their enemies, and then, when they had 
got a taste of victory and its ardours, brought them 
safely off; and of these leaders Pelopidas was in 
greatest esteem. For after his countrymen had once 
chosen him their leader in arms, there was not a 
single year when they did not elect him to office, 
but either as leader of the sacred band, or, for the 
most part, as boeotarch, he continued active until 
his death. 

Well, then, at Plataea the Lacedacmonians were 
defeated and put to flight, and at Thespiae, where, 
too, Phoebidas, who had seized the Cadmeia, was 
slain : and at Tanagra a large body of them was 
routed and Panthoidas the harmost was killed. But 
these combats, though they gave ardour and boldness 
to the victors, did not altogether break the spirits of 
the vanquished ; for they were not pitched battles, 
nor was the fighting in open and regular array, but 
it was by making well-timed sallies, and by either 
retreating before the enemy or by pursuing and 
coming to close quarters with them that the Thebans 
won their successes. 

XVI. But the conflict at Tegyra, which was a sort 
of prelude to that at Leuctra, raised high the repu- 
tation of Pelopidas ; for it afforded his fellow com- 
mauders no rival claim in its success, and his enemies 
no excuse for their defeat. Against the city of 
Orchomenus, which had chosen the side of the 
Spartans and received two divisions of them for its 
protection, he was ever laying plans and watching 
his opportanity, and when he heard that its garrison 
had made an expedition into Locris, he hoped to find 
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the city without defenders, and marched against it, 
having with him the sacred band and a few horsc- 
men. But when, on approaching the city, he found 
that its garrison had been replaced with other troops 
from Sparta, he led his army back again through the 
district of Tegyra, that being the only way by which 
he could make a circuit along the foot of the moun- 
tains. For all the intervening plain was made im- 
passable by the river Melas, which no sooner begins 
to flow than it spreads itself out into navigable 
marshes and lakes. 

A little below the marshes stands the temple of 
Apollo Tegyraeus, with an oracle which had not been 
long abandoned, but was Hourishing down to the 
Persian wars, when Echecrates was prophet-priest. 
Here, according to the story, the god was born; and 
the neighbouring mountain is called Delos, and at its 
base the river Melas ceases to be spread out, and 
behind the temple two springs burst forth with a 
wonderful flow of sweet, copious, and cool water. 
One of these we call Palm, the other Olive, to the 
present day, for it was not between two trees,! but 
between two fountains, that the goddess Leto was 
delivered of her children. Moreover, the Ptoum ? is 
near, from which, it is said, a boar suddenly came 
forth and frightened the goddess, and in like manner 
the stories of the Pytiion® and of Tityus? are asso- 
ciated with the birth of Apollo in this locality. Most 
of the proofs, however, I shall pass over; for my 
native tradition removes this god from among those 
deities who were changed from mortals into im- 

1 As in the Delian story of the birth of Apolloand Artemis. 

2 A mountain at the south-eastern side of Lake Copais, on 
which was a celebrated sanctuary of Apollo. 

3 A dragon and a giant, who were slain by Apollo and 
Artemis, 
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mortals, like Heracles and Dionysus, whose virtues 
enabled them to cast off mortality and suffering ; but 
he is one of those deities who are unbegotten and 
eternal, if we may judge by what the most ancient 
and wisest men have said on such matters. 

XVII. So, then, as the Thebans entered the dis- 
trict of Tegyra on their way back from Orchomenns, 
the Lacedaemonians also entered it at the same 
time, returning in the opposite direction from Locris, 
and met them. As soon as they were seen marching 
through the narrow pass, some one ran up to Pelo- 
pidas and said: “ We have fallen into our enemies’ 
hands!” “Why any more,” said he, “than they 
into ours?” Then he at once ordered all his horse- 
men to ride up from the rear in order to charge, 
while he himself put his men-at-arms, three hundred 
in number, into close array, expecting that wherever 
they charged he would be most likely to cut his way 
through the enemy, who outnumbered him. Now, 
there were two divisions of the Lacedaemonians, the 
division consisting of five hundred men, according to 
Ephorus, of seven hundred, according to Callisthenes, 
of nine hundred, according to certain other writers, 
among whom is Polybius. Confident of victory, the 
polemarchs of the Spartans, Gorgoleon and Theo- 
pompus, advanced against the Thebans. The onset 
being made on both sides particularly where the 
commanders themselves stood, in the first place, the 
Lacedaemonian polemarchis clashed with Pelopidas 
and fell; then, when those about them were being 
wounded and slain, their whole army was seized with 
fear and opened up a lane for the Thebans, imagining 
that they wished to force their way through to the 
opposite side and get away. But Pelopidas used the 
path thus opened to lead his men against those of 
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the enemy who still held together, and slew them as 
he went along, so that finally all turned and fled. 
The pursuit, however, was carried but a little way, 
for the Thebans feared the Orchomenians, who were 
near, and the relief force from Sparta. They had 
succeeded, however, in conquering their enemy ont- 
right and forcing their way victoriously through his 
whole army; so they erected a trophy, spoiled the 
dead, and retired homewards in high spirits. For in 
all their wars with Greeks and Barbarians, as it 
would seem, never before had Lacedaemonians in 
superior numbers been overpowered by an inferior 
force, nor, indeed, in a pitched battle where the 
forces were evenly matched. Hence they were of 
an irresistible courage, and when they came to close 
quarters their very reputation sufficed to terrify their 
opponents, who also, on their part, thought them- 
selves no match for Spartans with an equal force. 
But this battle first taught the other Greeks also 
that it was not the Eurotas, nor the region between 
Babyce ! and Cnacion,! which alone produced warlike 
fighting men, but that wheresoever young men are 
prone to be ashamed of baseness and courageous in 
a noble cause, shunning disgrace more than danger, 
these are most formidable to their foes. 

XVIII. The sacred band, we are told, was first 
formed by Gorgidas, of three hundred chosen men, 
to whom the city furnished exercise and maintenance, 
and who encamped in the Cadmeia ; for which reason, 
too, they were called the city band; for citadels in 
those days were properly called cities. But some say 
that this band was composed of lovers and beloved. 
And a pleasantry of Pammenes is cited, in which 


1 Probably names of small tributaries of the Eurotas near 
Sparta. Cf. the Lycurgus, vi. 1-3, 
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he said that Homer's Nestor was no tactician when 
he urged the Greeks to form in companies by clans 
and tribes, 


«That clan might give assistance unto clan, and 
tribes to tribes,” ? 


since he should have stationed lover by beloved. 
For tribesmen and clansmen make little account of 
tribesmen and clansmen in times of danger ; whereas, 
a band that is held together by the friendship 
between lovers is indissoluble and not to be broken, 
since the lovers are ashamed to play the coward 
before their beloved, and the beloved before their 
lovers, and both stand firm in danger to protect each 
other. Nor is this a wonder, since men have more 
regard for their lovers even when absent than for 
others who are present, as was true of him who, 
when his enemy was about to slay him where he lay, 
earnestly besought him to run his sword through his 
breast, “in order,’ as he said, ‘‘that my beloved 
may not have to blush at sight of my body with 
a wound in the back.” It is related, too, that lolaiis, 
who shared the labours of Heracles and fought by 
his side, was beloved of him. And Aristotle says? 
that even down to his day the tomb of Iolaiis was 
a place where lovers and beloved plighted mutual 
faith, It was natural, then, that the band should 
also be called sacred, because even Plato calls the 
lover a friend “inspired of God.” ? It is said, more- 
over, that the band was never beaten, until the 
battle of Chaeroneia ;4 and when, after the battle, 
Philip was surveying the dead, and stopped at the 


1 Tiad, ii. 363. Cf. Morais, p. 761 b. 
2 Fragment 97 (Rose). Cf. Morals, p. 761 d. 
3 Symposium, p. 179 a. 4 338 B.C, 
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place where the three hundred were lying, all where 
they had faced the long spears of his phalanx, with 
their armour, and mingled one with another, he was 
amazed, and on learning that this was the band 
of lovers and beloved, burst into tears and _ said : 
“Perish miserably they who think that these men 
did or suffered aught disgraceful.” 

XIX. Speaking generally, however, it was not the 
passion of Laius that, as the poets say, first made this 
form of love customary among the Thebans;? but 
their law-givers, wishing to relax and mollify their 
strong and impetuous natures in earliest boyhood, 
gave the flute great prominence both in their work 
and in their play, bringing this instrument into pre- 
eminence and honour, and reared them to give love 
a conspicuous place in the life of the palaestra, thus 
tempering the dispositions of the young men. And 
with this in view, they did well to give the goddess 
who was said to have been born of Ares and Aphro- 
dite a home in their city; for they felt that, where 
the force and courage of the warrior are most closely 
associated and united with the age which possesses 
grace and persuasiveness, there al] the activities of 
civil life are brought by Harmony into the most 
perfect consonance and order. 

Gorgidas, then, by distributing this sacred band 
among the front ranks of the whole phalanx of men- 
at-arms, made the high excellence of the men incon- 
spicuous, and did not direct their strength upon a 
common object, since it was dissipated and blended 
with that of a large body of inferior troops; but 
Pelopidas, after their valour had shone out at Tegyra, 
where they fought by themselves and about his own 
person, never afterwards divided or scattered them, 

1 Laius was enamoured of Chrysippus, a young son of 
Pelops (Apollodorus, iii. 5, 5, 10). 
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but, treating them as a unit, put them into the fore- 
front of the greatest conflicts. For just as horses 
run faster when yoked to a chariot than when men 
ride them singly, not because they cleave the air 
with more impetus owing to their united weight, 
but because their mutual rivalry and ambition in- 
flame their spirits; so he thought that brave men 
were most ardent and serviceable in a common cause 
when they inspired one another with a zeal for high 
achievement. 

XX. But now the Lacedaemonians made peace 
with all the other Greeks and directed the war 
against the Thebans alone ;! Cleombrotus their king 
invaded Boeotia with a force of two thousand men- 
at-arms and a thousand horse ; a new peril confronted 
the Thebans, since they were openly threatened with 
downright dispersion; and an unprecedented fear 
reigned in Boeotia. It was at this time that Pelopi- 
das, on leaving his house, when his wife followed 
him on his way in tears and begging him not to lose 
his life, said: “This advice, my wife, should be 
given to private men; but men in authority should 
be told not to lose the lives of others.” And when 
he reached the camp and found that the boeotarchis 
were not in accord, he was first to side with Epami- 
nondas in voting to give the enemy battle. Now 
Pelopidas, although he had not been appointed 
boeotarch, was captain of the sacred band, and 
highly trusted, as it was right that a man should be 
who had given his country such tokens of his 
devotion to freedom. 


1 Tn 371 3B.o. 
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Accordingly, it was decided to risk a battle, and at 
Leuctra they encamped over against the Lacedac- 
monians. Here Pelopidas had a dream which greatly 
disturbed him. Now, in the plain of Leuctra are the 
tombs of the daughters of Scedasus, who are called 
from the place Leuctridae, for they had been buried 
there, after having been ravished by Spartan 
strangers! At the commission of such a grievous 
and lawless act, their father, since he could get no 
justice at Sparta, heaped curses upon the Spartans, 
and then slew himself upon the tombs of the 
maidens; and ever after, prophecies and oracles kept 
warning the Spartans to be on watchful guard against 
the Leuctrian wrath. Most of them, however, did 
not fully understand the matter, but were in doubt 
about the place, since in Laconia there is a little 
town near the sea which is called Leuctra, and near 
Megalopolis in Arcadia there is a place of the same 
name. ‘This calamity, of course, occurred long be- 
fore the battle of Leuctra. 

XXEI. After Pelopidas had lain down to sleep in 
the camp, he thought he saw these maidens weeping 
at their tombs, as they invoked curses upon the 
Spartans, and Scedasus bidding him sacrifice to_his 
daughters a virgin with auburn hair, if he wished to 
win the victory over his enemies. ‘The injunction 
seemed a lawless and dreadful one to him, but he 
rose up and made it known to the seers and the 
commanders. Some of these would not hear of the 
injunction being neglected or disobeyed, adducing as 
examples of such sacrifice among the ancients, 
Menoeceus, son of Creon, Macaria, daughter of 
Heracles; and, in later times, Pherecydes the wise 
man, who was put to death by the Lacedaemonians, 

1 The damsels, in shame, took their own lives. Cf. 
Pausunias, ix. 13, 3. 
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and whose skin was preserved by their kings, in 
accordance with some oracle; and Leonidas, who, in 
obedience to the oracle, sacrificed himself,! as it 
were, to save Greece ; and, still further, the youths 
who were sacrificed by Themistocles to Dionysus 
Carnivorous before the sea fight at Salamis;? for the 
successes which followed these sacrifices proved them 
acceptable to the gods. Moreover, when Agesilaiis, 
who was setting out on an expedition from the same 
place as Agamemnon did, and against the same 
enemies, was asked by the ‘goddess for his daughter 
in eance and had this vision as he lay asleep at 
Aulis, he was too tender-hearted to give her,? and 
thereby brought his expedition to an unsuccessful 
and inglorious ending. Others, on the contrary, 
argued against it, declaring that such a lawless and 
barbarous sacrifice was not acceptable to any one of 
the superior beings above us, for it was not the fabled 
typhons and giants who governed the world, but the 
father of all gods and men; even to believe in the 
existence of divine beings who take delight in the 
slaughter and blood of men was perhaps a folly, but 
if such beings existed, they must be disregarded, as 
having no power ; for only weakness and depravity 
of soul could produce or harbour such unnatural and 
cruel desires. 

XXII. While, then, the chief men were thus 
disputing, and while Pelopidas in particular was in 
perplexity, a filly broke away from the herd of horses 
and sped through the camp, and when she came to 
the very place of their conference, stood still. The 
rest only admired the colour of “her glossy mane, 
which was fiery red, her high mettle, and the 

‘ At Thermopylae. Cf. Herodotus, vii. 220, 
2 Cf. the 7hemestocles, xiii. 2 f, 
3 Cf. the Agesiluiis, vi. 4 ff 
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vehemence and boldness of her neighing ; but 
Theocritus the seer, after taking thought, cried out 
to Pelopidas: “Thy sacrificial victim is come, good 
man; so let us not wait for any other virgin, but do 
thou accept and use the one which Heaven offers 
thee.” So they took the mare and led her to the 
tombs of the maidens, upon which, after decking her 
with garlands and consecrating her with prayers, 
they sacrificed her, rejoicing themselves, and pub- 
lishing through the camp an account of the vision of 
Pelopidas and of the sacrifice. 

XXIII. In the battle, while Epaminondas was 
drawing his phalanx obliquely towards the left, in 
order that the right wing of the Spartans might be 
separated as far as possible from the rest of the 
Greeks, and that he might thrust back Cleombrotus 
by a fierce charge in column with all his men-at- 
arms, the enemy understood what he was doing and 
began to change their formation; they were opening 
up their right wing and making an encircling move- 
ment, in order to surround Epaminondas and en- 
velop him with their numbers. But at this point 
Pelopidas darted forth from his position, and with 
his band of three hundred on the run, came up! 
before Cleombrotus had either extended his wing or 
brought it back again into its old position and closed 
up his line of battle, so that the Lacedaemonians were 
not standing in array, but moving confusedly about 
among each other when his onset reached them. And 
yet the Spartans, who were of all men past masters 
in the art of war, trained and accustomed themselves 
to nothing so much as not to straggle or get into 


1 There is only a hint of this strategy, and no mention 
either of Epaminondas or Pelopidas, in Xenophon’s account 
of the battle (Hell. vi. 4, 9-15). 
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confusion upon a change of formation, but to take 
anyone without exception as neighbour in rank or in 
file, and wheresoever danger actually threatened, to 
seize that point and form in close array and fight as 
well as ever. At this time, however, since the 
phalanx of Epaminondas bore down upon them alone 
and neglected the rest of their foree, and since 
Pelopidas engaged them with incredible speed and 
boldness, their courage and skill were so confounded 
that there was a flight and slaughter of the Spartans 
such as had never before been seen. Therefore, 
although Epaminondas was boeotarch, Pelopidas, 
who was not boeotarch, and commanded only a 
small portion of the whole force, won as much glory 
for the success of that victory as he did. 

XXIV. Both were boeotarchs, however, when they 
invaded Peloponnesus and won over most of its peo- 
ples, detaching from the Lacedaemonian confederacy 
Elis, Argos, all Arcadia, and most of Laconia itself.) 
Still, the winter solstice was at hand, and only a few 
days of the latter part of the last month of the year 
remained, and as soon as the first month of the new 
year began other officials must succeed them, or 
those who would not surrender their office must die. 
The other boeotarchs, both because they feared this 
law, and because they wished to avoid the hardships 
of winter, were anxious to lead the army back home; 
but Pelopidas was first to add his vote to that of 
Epaminondas, and after inciting his countrymen to 
join them, led the army against Sparta and across 
the Eurotas. He took many of the enemy’s cities, 
and ravaged all their territory as far as the sea, 
leading an army of seventy thousand Greeks, of 
which the Thebans themselves were less than a 


1 In 370 z.c. 
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twelfth part. But the reputation of the two men, 
without a general vote or decree, induced all the 
allies to follow their leadership without a murmur. 
For the first and paramount law, as it would seem, 
namely, that of nature, subjects him who desires to 
be saved to the command of the man who can save 
him ; just as sailors, when the weather is fair or they 
are lying off shore at anchor, treat their captains 
with bold insolence, but as soon as a storm arises and 
danger threatens, look to them for guidance and 
place their hopes in them. And so Argives, Eleans, 
and Arcadians, who in their joint assemblies con- 
tended and strove with the Thebans for the supre- 
macy, when battles were actually to be fought and 
perils to be faced, of their own will obeyed the 
Theban generals and followed them. 

On this expedition they united all Arcadia into 
one power ; rescued the country of Messenia from the 
hands of its Spartan masters and called back and re- 
stored the ancient Messenian inhabitants, with whom 
they settled Ithome; and on their way back home- 
wards through Cenchreae, conquered the Athenians 
when they tried to hinder their passage by skirmish- 
ing with them in the passes. 

XXV. In view of these achievements, al] the rest 
of the Greeks were delighted with their valour and 
marvelled at their good fortune; but the envy of their 
own fellow-citizens, which was increasing with the 
men’s fame, prepared them a reception that was not 
honourable or fitting. For both were tried for their 
lives when they came back, because they had not 
handed over to others their office of boeotarch, as 
the law commanded, in the first month of the new 
year (which they call Boukatios), but had added four 
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whole months to it, during which they conducted 
their campaign in Mectinis, Arcadia, and Laconia. 
Well, then, Pelopidas was first brought to trial, 
and therefore ran the greater risk, but both were 
acquitted. Epaminondas bore patiently with this 
attempt to calumniate him, considering that for- 
bearance under political injury was a large part of 
fortitude and magnanimity ; but Pelopidas, who was 
naturally of a more fiery temper, aud who was egged 
on by his friends to avenge himself upon his enemies, 
seized the following occasion, Menecleidas, the 
orator, was one of “those who had gathered with 
Pelopidas and Melon at Charon’s house, and since 
he did not receive as much honour among the 
Thebans as the others, being a most able speaker, 
but intemperate and malicious in his disposition, he 
gave his natural gifts employment in calumniating 
and slandering his superiors, and kept on doing so 
even after the trial. Accordingly, he succeeded in 
excluding Epaminondas from the office of boeotarch, 
and kept him out of political leadership for some 
time; but he had not weight enough to bring 
Pelopidas into disfavour with the people, and there- 
fore tried to bring him into collision with Charon. 
And since it is quite generally a consolation to the 
envious, in the case of “those whom they themselves 
cannot surpass in men’s estimation, to show these 
forth as somehow or other inferior to others, he was 
constantly magnifying the achievements of Charon, 
in his speeches to the people, and extolling his eam- 
paigns and victories. Moreover, for the victory which 
the Theban cavalry won at Plataea, before the battle 
of Leuctra, under the command of Charon, he at- 
tempted to make the following public dedication. 
Androcydes of Cyzicus had received a commission 
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from the city to make a picture of another battle, 
and was finishing the work at Thebes; but the city 
revolted from Sparta, and the war came on, before 
the picture was quite completed, and the Thebans 
now had it on their hands. This picture, then, 
Menecleidas persuaded them to dedicate with Cha- 
ron’s name inscribed thereon, hoping in this way to 
obscure the fame of Pelopidas and Epaminondas. 
But the ambitious scheme was a foolish one, when 
there were so many and such great conflicts, to 
bestow approval on one action and one victory, in 
which, we are told, a certain Gerandas, an obscure 
Spartan, and forty others were killed, but nothing 
else of importance was accomplished. This decree 
was attacked as unconstitutional by Pelopidas, who 
insisted that it was not a custom with the Thebans 
to honour any one man individually, but for the 
whole country to have the glory of a victory. And 
through the whole trial of the case he continued to 
heap generous praise upon Charon, while he showed 
Menecleidas to be a slanderous and worthless fellow, 
and asked the Thebans if they had done nothing 
noble themselves; the result was that Menecleidas 
was fined, and being unable to pay the fine because 
it was so heavy, he afterwards tried to effect a 
revolution in the government. This episode, then, 
has some bearing on the Life which I am writing. 
XXVI. Now, since Alexander the tyrant of Pherae 
made open war on many of the Thessalians, and was 
plotting against them all, their cities sent am bassa- 
dors to Thebes asking for an armed force and a 
general. Pelopidas, therefore, seeing that Epami- 
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nondas was busy with his work in Peloponnesus, 
offered and assigned himself to the Thessalians,! 
both because he could not suffer his own skill and 
ability to lie idle, and because he thought that wher- 
ever Epaminondas was there was no need of a 
second general. Accordingly, after marching into 
Thessaly with an armed force, he straightway took 
Larissa, and when Alexander came to him and 
begged for terms, he tried to make him, instead of a 
tyrant, one who would govern the Thessalians mildly 
and according tolaw. But since the man was incurably 
brutish and full of savageness, and since there was 
much denunciation of his licentiousness and greed, 
Pelopidas became harsh and severe with him, where- 
upon he ran away with his guards. Then Pelopidas, 
leaving the Thessalians in great security from the 
tyrant and in concord with one another, set out him- 
self for Macedonia, where Ptolemy was at war with 
Alexander the king of the Macedonians. For both 
parties had invited him to come and be arbiter and 
judge between them, and ally and helper of the one 
that appeared to be wronged. After he had come, 
then, and had settled their differences and brought 
home the exiles, he received as hostages Philip, the 
king’s brother, and thirty other sons of the most 
illustrious men, and brought them to live at Thebes, 
thus showing the Greeks what an advance the 
Theban state had made in the respect paid to its 
power and the trust placed in its justice. 

This was the Philip who afterwards waged war to 
enslave the Greeks, but at this time he was a boy. 

1 Tn 369 B.c. 
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and lived in Thebes with Pammenes. Hence he 
was believed to have become a zealous follower of 
Epaminondas, perhaps because he comprehended his 
efficiency in wars and campaigns, which was only 
a small part of the man’s high excellence; but in 
restraint, justice, magnanimity, and gentleness, 
wherein Epaminondas was truly great, Philip had no 
share, either naturally or as a result of imitation, 
XXVII. After this, when the Thessalians again 
brought complaint against Alexander of Pherae as a 
disturber of their cities, Pelopidas was sent thither 
on an embassy with Ismenias ;1 and since he brought 
no force from home with him, and did not expect 
war, he was compelled to employ the Thessalians 
themselves for the emergency. At this time, too, 
Macedonian affairs were in confusion again, for 
Ptolemy had killed the king and now held the reins 
of government, and the friends of the dead king 
were calling upon Pelopidas. Wishing, therefore, to 
appear upon the scene, but having no soldiers of his 
own, he enlisted some mercenaries on the spot, and 
with these marched at once against Ptolemy. When, 
however, they were near each other, Ptolemy cor- 
rupted the mercenaries and bribed them to come 
over to his side; but since he feared the very name 
and reputation of Pelopidas, he met him as his 
superior, and after welcoming him and supplicating 
his favour, agreed to be regent for the brothers of the 
dead king, and to make an alliance with the Thebans ; 
moreover, to confirm this, he gave him his son 
Philoxenus and fifty of his companions as hostages. 


1 In 368 8.c, 
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These, then, Pelopidas sent off to Thebes; but ne 
himself, being indignant at the treachery of his mer- 
cenaries, and learning that most of their goods, to- 
gether with their wives and children, had been placed 
for safety at Pharsalus, so that by getting these into 
his power he would sufficiently punish them for their 
affront to him, he got together some of the Thessa- 
lians and came to Pharsalus. But just as he got there, 
Alexander the tyrant appeared before the city with 
his forees. Then Pelopidas and Ismenias, thinking 
that he was come to excuse himself for his conduct, 
went of their own accord to him, knowing, in- 
deed, that he was an abandoned and blood-stained 
wretch, but expecting that because of Thebes and 
their own dignity and reputation they would suffer 
no harm. But the tyrant, when he saw them coming 
up unarmed and unattended, straightway seized 
them and took possession of Pharsalus. By this 
step he awoke in all his subjects a shuddering fear ; 
they thought that after an act of such boldness and 
iniquity he would spare nobody, and in all his 
dealings with men and affairs would act as one who 
now utterly despaired of his own life. 

XXVIII. The Thebans, then, on hearing of this, 
were indignant, and sent out an army at once, 
although, since Epaminondas had somehow incurred 
their displeasure, they appointed other commanders 
for it. As for Pelopidas, after the tyrant had brought 
him back to Pherae, at first he suffered all who 
desired it to converse with him, thinking that his 
calamity had made him a pitiful and contemptible 
object ; but when Pelopidas exhorted the lamenting 
Pheraeaus to be of good cheer, since now certainly 
the tyrant would meet with punishment, and when 
he sent a message to the tyrant himself, saying that 
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it was absurd to torture and slay the wretched and 
innocent citizens day by day, while he spared him, a 
man most certain, as he knew, to take vengeance on 
him if he made his escape; then the tyrant, amazed 
at his high spirit and his fearlessness, said: “And why 
is Pelopidas in haste to die?” To which Pelopidas 
replied: “That thou mayest the sooner perish, by 
becoming more hateful to the gods than now.” 
From that time the tyrant forbade those outside of 
his following to see the prisoner. 

But Thebe, who was a daughter of Jason, and 
Alexander's wife, learned from the keepers of Pelo- 
pidas how courageous and noble the man was, and 
conceived a desire to see him and talk with him. 
But when she came to him, woman that she was, she 
could not at once recognize the greatness of his 
nature in such dire misfortune, but judging froin his 
hair and garb and maintenance that he was suffering 
indignities which ill befitted a man of his reputation, 
she burst into tears. Pelopidas, not knowing at first 
what manner of woman she was, was amazed ; but 
when he understood, he addressed her as daughter 
of Jason; for her father was a familiar friend of his. 
And when she said, “1 pity thy wife,” he replied, 
“And I thee, in that thou wearest no chains, and yet 
endurest Alexander.” This speech deeply moved 
the woman, for she was oppressed by the savage 
insolence of the tyrant, who, in addition to his other 
debaucheries, had made her youngest brother his 
paramour. Therefore her continued visits to Pelo- 
pidas, in which she spoke freely of her sufferings, 
gradually filled her with wrath and fierce hatred 
towards Alexander. 

XXIX. When the Theban generals had accom- 
plished nothing by their invasion of Thessaly, 
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but owing to inexperience or ill fortune had re- 
tired disgracefully, the city fined each of them ten 
thousand drachmas, and sent out Epaminondas 
with an armed force.1 At once, then, there was 
a great stir among the Thessalians, who were filled 
with high hopes in view of the reputation of this 
general, and the cause of the tyrant was on the 
very verge of destruction; so great was the fear 
that fell upon his commanders and friends, and so 
great the inclination of his subjects to revolt, and 
their joy at what the future had in store, for they 
felt that now they should behold the tyrant under 
punishment. Epaminondas, however, less solicitous 
for his own glory than for the safety of Pelopidas, 
and fearing that if confusion reigned Alexander 
would get desperate and turn like a wild beast upon 
his prisoner, dallied with the war, and taking a 
roundabout course, kept the tyrant in suspense by 
his preparations and threatened movements, thus 
neither encouraging his audacity and boldness, nor 
rousing his malignity and passion, For he had 
learned how savage he was, and how little regard he 
had for right and justice, in that sometimes lhe 
buried men alive, and sometimes dressed them in 
the skins of wild boars or bears, and then set his 
hunting dogs upon them and either tore them in 
pieces or shot them down, making this his diversion ; 
and at Meliboea and Scotussa, allied and friendly 
cities, when the people were in full assembly, he 
surrounded them with his body-guards and slaugh- 
tered them from the youth up; he also consecrated 
the spear with which he had slain his uncle Poly- 
phron, decked it with garlands, and sacrificed to it 


1 367 B.0. 
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as to a god, giving it the name of Tycho.’ Once 
when he was seeing a tragedian act the “Trojan 
Women” of Enripides, he left the theatre abruptly, 
and sent a message to the actor bidding him be of 
good courage and not put forth any less effort be- 
eause of his departure, for it was not out of contempt 
for his acting that he had gone away, but because he 
was ashamed to have the citizens see him, who had 
never taken pity on any man that he had murdered, 
weeping over the sorrows of Hecuba and Andro- 
mache. It was this tyraut, however, who, terrified 
at the name and fame and distinction of the 
generalship of Epaminondas, 

«“Crouched down, though warrior bird, like slave, 


y 


with drooping wings,’ * 


and speedily sent a deputation to him which should 
explain his conduct. But Epaminondas could not 
consent that the Thebans should make peace and 
friendship with such a man; he did, however, make 
a thirty days’ truce with him, and after receiving 
Pelopidas and Ismenias, returned home. 

XXX. Now, when the Thebans learned that am- 
hassadors from Sparta and Athens were on their way 
to the Great King to secure an alliance, they also 
sent Pelopidas thither; and this was a most excel- 
lent plan, in view of his reputation. For, in the 
first place, he went up through the provinces of the 
king as a man of name and note; for the glory of 
his conflicts with the Lacedaemonians had not made 
its way slowly or to any slight extent through Asia, 
but, when once the report of the battle at Leuctra 
had sped abroad, it was ever increased by the addition 

1 That is, Luck. 


2 An iambic trimeter of unknown authorship; cf. the 
Alcibiades, iv. 3. 
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of some new success, and prevailed to the farthest 
recesses of the interior; and, in the second place, 
when the satraps and generals and commanders at 
the King’s court beheld him, they spoke of him with 
wonder, saying that this was the man who had ex- 
pelled the Lacedaemonians from land and sea, and 
shut up between Taygetus and the Eurotas that 
Sparta which, a little while before, through Agesilatis, 
had undertaken a war with the Great King and the 
Persians for the possession of Susa and Ecbatana. 
This pleased Artaxerxes, of course, and he admired 
Pelopidas for his high reputation, and loaded him 
with honours, being desirous to appear lauded and 
courted by the greatest men. But when he saw him 
face to face, and understood his proposals, which 
were more trustworthy than those of the Athenians, 
and simpler than those of the Lacedaemonians, he 
was yet more delighted with him, and, with all the 
assurance of a king, openly showed the esteem in 
which he held him, and allowed the other ambassa- 
dors to see that he made most account of him. And 
yet he is thought to have shown Antalcidas the 
Lacedaemonian more honour than any other Greek, 
in that he took the chaplet which he had worn at a 
banquet, dipped it in perfume, and sent it to him. 
To Pelopidas, indeed, he paid no such delicate com- 
pliment, but he sent him the greatest and most 
splendid of the customary gifts, and granted him his 
demands, namely, that the Greeks should be in- 
dependent, Messene! inhabited, and the Thebans 
regarded as the king’s hereditary friends. 
With these answers, but without accepting any 
gifts except such as were mere tokens of kindness 
1 Messene was the new capital of Messenia, founded on 
the slopes of Mt. Ithome (cf. chapter xxiv. 5) by Epaminondas, 
in 369 B.c. 
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and goodwill, he set out for home; and this conduct 
of his, more than anything else, was the undoing of 
the other ambassadors. Timagoras, at any rate, was 
condemned and executed by the Athenians, and it 
this was because of the multitude of gifts which he 
took, it was right and just; for he took not only gold 
and silver, but also an expensive couch and slaves to 
spread it, since, as he said, the Greeks did not know 
how ; and besides, eighty cows with their cow-herds, 
since, as he said, he wanted cows’ milk for some 
ailment; and, finally, he was carried down to the sea 
in a litter, and had a present of four talents from the 
King with which to pay his carriers. But it was not 
his taking of gifts, as it would seem, that most 
exasperated the Athenians. At any rate, Epicrates, 
his shield-bearer, once confessed that he had received 
gifts from the King, and talked of proposing a decree 
that instead of nine archons, nine ambassadors to the 
King should be elected annually from the poor and 
needy citizens, in order that they might take his 
gifts and be wealthy men, whereat the people only 
laughed. But they were incensed because the The- 
bans had things all their own way, not stopping to 
consider that the fame of Pelopidas was more potent 
than any number of rhetorical discourses with a man 
who ever paid deference to those who were mighty 
in arms. 

XXXI. This embassy, then, added not a little to 
the goodwill felt towards Pelopidas, on his return 
home, because of the peopling of Messene and the 
independence of the other Greeks. But Alexander 
of Pherae had now resumed his old nature and was 
destroying not a few Thessalian cities; he had also 
put garrisons over the Achaeans of Phthiotis and the 
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people of Magnesia. When, therefore, the cities 
learned that Pelopidas was returned, they at once 
sent ambassadors to Thebes requesting an armed 
force and him for its commander. The Thebans 
readily decreed what they desired, and soon every- 
thing was in readiness and the commander about to 
set out, when the sun was eclipsed and the city was 
covered with darkness in the day-time.! So Pelo- 
pidas, seeing that all were confounded at this 
manifestation, did not think it meet to use compul- 
sion with men who were apprehensive and fearful, 
nor to run extreme hazard with seven thousand 
citizens, but devoting himself alone to the Thes- 
salians, and taking with him three hundred of the 
cavalry who were foreigners and who volunteered for 
the service, set out, although the seers forbade it, 
and the rest of the citizens disapproved; for the 
eclipse was thought to be a great sign from heaven, 
and to regard a conspicuous man. But his wrath at 
insults received made him very hot against Alex- 
ander, and, besides, his previous conversations with 
Thebe? led him to hope that he should find the 
tyrant’s family already embroiled and disrupted. 
More than anything else, however, the glory of the 
achievement invited him on, for he was ardently 
desirous, at a time when the Lacedaemonians were 
sending generals and governors to aid Dionysius the 
tyrant of Sicily, and the Athenians were taking 
Alexander's pay and erecting a bronze statue of him 
as their benefactor, to show the Greeks that the 
Thebans alone were making expeditions for the relief 
of those whom tyrants oppressed, and were over- 
throwing in Greece those ruling houses which rested 
on violence and were contrary to the laws. 


1 July 13, 364 B.c. 3 Cf. chapter xxviii. 3 ff. 
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NXXII. Accordingly, when he was come to Phar- 
salus, he assembled his forces and marched at once 
against Alexander. Alexander, also, seeing that 
there were only a few Thebans with Pelopidas, while 
his own men-at-arms were more than twice as many 
as the Thessalians, advanced as far as the temple of 
Thetis to meet him. When Pelopidas was told that 
the tyrant was coming up against him with a large 
force, “ All the better,” he said, “for there will be 
more for us to conquer.” 

At the place called Cynoscephalae, steep and lofty 
hills jut out into the midst of the plain, and both 
leaders set out to occupy these with their infantry. 
His horsemen, however, who were numerous and 
brave, Pelopidas sent against the horsemen of the 
enemy, and they prevailed over them and chased 
them out into the plain. But Alexander got posses- 
sion of the hills first, and when the Thessalian men- 
at-arms came up later and tried to storm difficult and 
lofty places, he attacked and killed the foremost of 
them, and the rest were so harassed with missiles 
that they could accomplish nothing. Accordingly, 
when Pelopidas saw this, he called back his horse- 
men and ordered them to charge upon the enemy's 
infantry where it still held together, while he him- 
self seized his shield at once and ran to join those 
who were fighting on the hills. Through the rear 
ranks he forced his way to the front, and filled al] 
his men with such vigour and ardour that the enemy 
also thought them changed men, advancing to the 
attack with other bodies and spirits. Two or three 
of their onsets the enemy repulsed, but, seeing that 
these too were now attacking with vigour, and that 
the cavalry was coming back from its pursuit, they 
gave way and retreated step by step. Then Pelo- 
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pidas, looking down from the heights and seeing 
that the whole army of the enemy, though not yet 
put to flight, was already becoming full of tumult 
and confusion, stood and looked about him in search 
of Alexander. And when he saw him on the right 
wing, marshalling and encouraging his mercenaries, 
he could not subject his anger to his judgement, but, 
inflamed at the sight, and surrendering himself and 
his conduct of the enterprise to his passion, he sprang 
out far in front of the rest and rushed with challenging 
cries upon the tyrant. He, however, did not receive 
nor await the onset, but fled back to his guards and 
hid himself among them. The foremost of the mer- 
cenaries, coming to close quarters with Pelopidas, 
were beaten back by him; some also were smitten 
and slain; but most of them fought at longer range, 
thrusting their spears through his armour and cover- 
ing him with wounds, until the Thessalians, in dis- 
tress for his safety, ran down from the hills, when he 
had already fallen, and the cavalry, charging up, 
routed the entire phalanx of the enemy, and, fol- 
lowing on a great distance in pursuit, filled the 
country with their dead bodies, slaying more than 
three thousand of them. 

XXXIII. Now, that the Thebans who were present 
at the death of Pelopidas should be disconsolate, 
calling him their father and saviour and teacher of 
the greatest and fairest blessings, was not so much 
to be wondered at; but the Thessalians and allies 
also, after exceeding in their decrees every honour 
that can fitly be paid to human excellence, showed 
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still more by their grief how grateful they were to 
him. For it is said that those who were in the action 
neither took off their breastplates nor unbridled 
their horses nor bound up their wounds, when they 
learned of his death, but, still heated and in full 
armour, came first to the body, and as if it still had 
life and sense, heaped round it the spoils of the 
enemy, sheared their horses’ manes, and cut off their 
own hair; and when they had gone to their tents, 
many neither kindled a fire nor took supper, but 
silence and dejection reigned through all the camp, 
as if they had not won a great and most brilliant 
victory, but had been defeated by the tyrant and 
made his slaves. From the cities, too, when tidings 
of these things reached them, came the magistrates, 
accompanied by youths and boys and priests, to take 
up the body, and they brought trophies and wreaths 
and suits of golden armour. And when the body 
was to be carried forth for burial, the most reverend 
of the Thessalians came and begged the Thebans for 
the privilege of giving it burial themselves. And one 
of them said: “ Friends and allies, we ask of you a 
favour which will be an honour to us in our great 
misfortune, and will give us consolation. We men 
of Thessaly can never again escort a living Pelopidas 
on his way, nor pay him worthy honours of which he 
can be sensible; but if we may be permitted to 
compose and adorn his body with our own hands and 
give it burial, you will believe, we are persuaded, that 
this calamity is a greater one for Thessaly than for 
Thebes. For you have lost only a good commander ; 
but we both that and freedom, For how shall we 
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have the courage to ask another general from you, 
when we have not returned Pelopidas?” This 
request the Thebans granted. 

XXXIV. Those funeral rites were never surpassed 
in splendour, in the opinion of those who do not 
think splendour to consist in ivory, gold, and purple, 
like Philistus, who tells in wondering strains about 
the funeral of Dionysius, which formed the pompous 
conclusion of the great tragedy of his tyranny. 
Alexander the Great, too, when Hephaestion died, 
not only sheared the manes of his horses and mules, 
but actually took away the battlements of the city- 
walls, in order that the cities might seem to be in 
mourning, assuming a shorn and dishevelled appear- 
ance instead of their former beauty. These honours, 
however, were dictated by despots, were performed 
under strong compulsion, and were attended with 
envy of those who received them and hatred of 
those who enforced them; they were a manifestation 
of no gratitude or esteem whatever, but of barbaric 
pomp and luxury and vain-glory, on the part of men 
who lavished their superfluous wealth on vain and 
sorry practices. But that a man who was a com- 
moner, dying in a strange country, in the absence of 
wife, children, and kinsmen, none asking and none 
compelling it, should be escorted and carried forth 
and crowned by so many peoples and cities eager to 
show him honour, rightly seemed to argue him su- 
premely fortunate. For the death of men in the hour 
of their triumph is not, as Aesop used to say, most 
grievous, but most blessed, since it puts in safe 
keeping their enjoyment of their blessings and 
leaves no room for change of fortune. Therefore the 
Spartan’s advice was better, who, when he greeted 
Diagoras, the Olympian victor, who had lived to see 
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his sons crowned at Olympia, yes, and the sons of his 
sons and daughters, said ; “ Die now, Diagoras; thou 
canst not ascend to Olympus.” But one would not 
deign, I think, to compare all the Olympian and 
Pythian victories put together with one of the 
struggles of Pelopidas; these were many, and he 
made them successfully, and after living most of his 
life in fame and honour, at last, while boeotarch for 
the thirteenth time, performing a deed of high 
valour which aimed at a tyrant’s life, he died in 
defence of the freedom of Thessaly. 

XXXV. The death of Pelopidas brought great 
grief to his allies, but even greater gain. For the 
Thebans, when they learned of it, delayed not.their 
vengeance, but speedily made an expedition with 
seven thousand men-at-arms and seven hundred 
horsemen, under the command of Malcitas and 
Diogeiton. They found Alexander weakened and 
robbed of his forces, and compelled him to restore 
to the Thessalians the cities he had taken from 
them, to withdraw his garrisons and set free the 
Magnesians and the Achaeans of Phthiotis, and to 
take oath that he would follow the lead of the 
Thebans against any enemies according to their 
bidding. The Thebans, then, were satisfied with 
this; but the gods soon afterwards avenged Pelo- 
pidas, as I shall now relate. 

To begin with, Thebe, the tyrant’s wife, as I have 
said, had been taught by Pelopidas not to fear the 
outward splendour and array of Alexander, since these 
depended wholly on his armed guards; and now, 
in her dread of his faithlessness and her hatred of 
his cruelty, she conspired with her three brothers, 
Tisiphonus, Pytholaiis, and Lycophron, and made an 
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attempt upon his life, as follows. The rest of the 
tyrant’s house was guarded by sentries at night, but 
the bed-chamber, where he and his wife were wont 
to sleep, was an upper room, and in front of it a 
chained dog kept guard, which would attack every- 
one except his master and mistress and the one servant 
who fed him. When, therefore, Thebe was about to 
make her attempt, she kept her brothers hidden allt 
day in a room hard by, and at night, as she was 
wont, went in alone to Alexander. She found him 
already asleep, and after a little, coming out again, 
ordered the servant to take the dog outdoors, for 
his master wanted to sleep undisturbed; and to 
keep the stairs from creaking as the young men 
came up, she covered them with wool. Then, after 
bringing her brothers safely up, with their swords, 
and stationing them in front of the door, she went 
in herself, and taking down the sword that hung 
over her husband’s head, showed it to them as a 
sign that he was fast asleep. Finding the young 
men terrified and reluctant, she upbraided them, 
and swore in a rage that she would wake Alexander 
herself and tell him of the plot, and so led them, 
ashamed and fearful too, inside, and placed them 
round the bed, to which she brought the lamp. Then 
one of them clutched the tyrant’s feet and held them 
down, another dragged his head back by the hair, 
and the third ran him through with his sword. The 
swiftness of it made his death a milder one, perhaps, 
than was his due; but since he was the only, or the 
first, tyrant to die at the hands of his own wife, and 
since his body was outraged after death, being cast 
out and trodden under foot by the Pheraeans, he 
may be thought to have suffered what his lawless 
deeds deserved. 
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I. Marcus Craupius, who was five times consul of 
the Romans, was a son of Marcus, as we are told, 
and, according to Poseidonius, was the first of his 
family to be called Marcellus, which means Martial. 
For he was by experience a man of war, of a sturdy 
body and a vigorous arm, He was naturally fond of 
war, and in its conflicts displayed great impetuosity 
and high temper; but otherwise he was modest, 
humane, and so far a lover of Greek learning and 
discipline as to honour and admire those who excelled 
therein, although he himself was prevented by his 
occupations from achieving a knowledge and _ pro- 
ficiency here which corresponded to his desires. For 
if ever there were men to whom Heaven, as Homer 
says,} 

“From youth and to old age appointed the accom. 
plishment of laborious wars,’ 


they were the chief Romans of that time, who, in 
their youth, waged war with the Carthaginians for 
Sicily ; in their prime, with the Gauls to save Italy 
itself; and when they were now grown o!d, con- 
tended again with Hannibal and the Carthaginians, 
and did not have, like most men, that respite from 
service in the field which old age brings, but were 
called by their high birth and valour to undertake 
leaderships and commands in war. 


1 Tliad, xiv. 86 f, 
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II. Marcellus was efficient and practised in every 
kind of fighting, but in single combat he surpassed 
himself, never declining a challenge, and always kill- 
ing his challengers. In Sicily he saved his brother 
Otacilius from peril of his life, covering him with 
his shield and killing those who were setting upon 
him. Wherefore, although he was still a youth, he 
received garlands and prizes from his commanders, 
and since he grew in repute, the people appointed 
him curule aedile,! and the priests, augur. This is 
a species of priesthood, to which the law particularly 
assigns the observation and study of prophetic signs 
from the flight of birds. 

During his aedileship, he was compelled to bring 
a disagreeable impeachment into the senate. He 
had a son, named Marcus like himself, who was in 
the flower of his boyish beauty, and not less admired 
by his countrymen for his modesty and good training. 
To this boy Capitolinus, the colleague of Marcellus, 
a bold and licentious man, made overtures of love. 
The boy at first repelled the attempt by himself, but 
when it was made again, told his father. Marcellus, 
highly indignant, denounced the man in the senate. 
The culprit devised many exceptions and ways of 
escape, appealing to the tribunes of the people, and 
when these rejected his appeal, he sought to escape 
the charge by denying it. There had been no witness 
of his proposals, and therefore the senate decided to 
summon the boy before them. When he appeared, 
and they beheld his blushes, tears, and shame mingled 


1 Literally, aedile o7 the more illustrious class, i.e. patrician, 
in distinction from plebeian, aedile. 
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with queuchless indignation, they wanted no further 
proof, but condemned Capitolinus, and set a fine upon 
him. With this money Marcellus had silver libation- 
bowls made, and dedicated them to the gods. 

If. After the first Punic war had come to an end 
in its twenty-second year, Rome was called upon to 
renew her struggles with the Gauls.! The Insubrians, 
a people of Celtic stock inhabiting that part of Italy 
which lies at the foot of the Alps, and strong even 
by themselves, called out their forces, and summoned 
to their aid the mercenary Gauls called Gaesatae. 
It seemed a marvellous piece of good fortune that 
the Gallic war did not break out while the Punic 
war was raging, but that the Gauls, like a third 
champion sitting by and awaiting his turn with the 
victor, remained strictly quiet while the other two 
nations were fighting, and then only stripped for 
combat when the victors were at liberty to receive 
their challenge. Nevertheless, the Romans were 
greatly alarmed by the proximity of their country 
to the enemy, with whom they would wage war so 
near their own boundaries and homes, as well as by 
the ancient renown of the Gauls, whom the Romans 
seem to have feared more than any other people. 
For Rome had once been taken by them,” and from 
that time on a Roman priest was legally exempt from 
military service only in case no Gallic war occurred 
again. Their alarm was also shown by their prepa- 
rations for the war (neither before nor since that 
time, we are told, were there so many thousands of 
Romans in arms at once), and by the extraordinary 
sacrifices which they made to the gods. For though 


1 The First Punic War lasted from 265 B.c. till 241 Bc, 
and the Insubrians invaded Italy in 225 B.c. 
2 In 390 B.c. See the Camillus, xix.-xxiii 
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they have no barbarous or unnatural practices, but 
cherish towards their deities those mild and rever- 
ent sentiments which especially characterize Greek 
thought, at the time when this war burst upon them 
they were constrained to obey certain oracular com- 
mands from the Sibylline books, and to bury alive 
two Greeks, a man and a woman, and likewise two 
Gauls, in the place called the “forum boarium,” or 
cattle-market ; and in memory of these victims, they 
still to this day, in the month of November, perform 
mysterious and secret ceremonies. 

IV. The first conflicts of this war brought great 
victories and also great disasters to the Romans, and 
led to no sure and final conclusion; but at last 
Flaminius and Furius, the consuls, led forth large 
forces against the Insubrians. At the time of their 
departure, however, the river that flows through 
Picenum was seen to be running with blood, and it 
was reported that at Ariminum three moons had ap- 
peared in the heavens, and the priests who watched 
the flight of birds at the time of the consular elec- 
tions insisted that when the consuls were pro- 
claimed the omens were inauspicious and baleful 
for them, At once, therefore, the senate sent letters 
to the camp, summoning the consuls to return to 
the city with all speed and lay down their office, and 
forbidding them, while they were still consuls, to 
take any steps against the enemy. On receiving 
these letters, Flaminius would not open them before 
he had joined battle with the Barbarians, ronted 
them, and overrun their country. Therefore, when 
he returned with much spoil, the people would not 
go out to meet him, but because he had not at once 
listened to his summons, and had disobeyed the 
letters, treating them with insolent contempt, they 
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came near refusing him his triumph, and after his 
triumph, they compelled him to renounce the consul- 
ship with his colleague, and made him a private citizen. 
To such a degree did the Romans make everything 
depend upon the will of the gods, and so intolerant 
were they of any neglect of omens and ancestral 
rites, even when attended by the greatest successes, 
considering it of more importance for the safety of 
the city that their magistrates should reverence re- 
ligion than that they should overcome their enemies. 

V. For example, Tiberius Sempronius, a man most 
highly esteemed by the Romans for his valour and 
probity, proclaimed Scipio Nasica and Caius Marcius 
his successors in the consulship, but when they had 
already taken command in their provinces, he came 
upon a book of religious observances wherein he 
found a certain ancient prescript of which he had 
been ignorant. It was this. Whenever a magistrate, 
sitting in a hired house or tent outside the city to 
take auspices from the flight of birds, is compelled 
for any reason to return to the city before sure signs 
have appeared, he must give up the house first hired 
and take another, and from this he must take his 
observations anew. Of this, it would seem, Tiberius 
was not aware, and had twice used the same house 
before proclaiming the men I have mentioned as 
consuls. But afterwards, discovering his error, he 
referred the matter to the senate. This body did 
not make light of so trifling an omission, but wrote 
to the consuls about it; and they, leaving their 
provinces, came back to Rome with speed, and laid 
down their offices. This, however, took place at a 
later time.! But at about the time of which I am 


1 Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, father of the two famous 
tribunes, was consul for the second time in 163 B.c. 
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1 Cf. the Numa, vii. 5. 

21n222nc. In republican times, an interrex was elected 
when there was a vacancy in the supreme power, held office 
for five days, and, if necessary, nominated his successor. 
Any number of interreges might be successively ap- 
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speaking, two most illustrious priests were deposed 
from their priesthoods, Cornelius Cethegus, because 
he presented the entrails of his victim improperly, 
and Quintus Sulpicius, because, while he was sacrific- 
ing, the peaked cap which the priests called flamens! 
wear had fallen from his head. Moreover, because 
the squeak of a shrew-mouse (they call it “sorex’’) 
was heard just as Minucius the dictator appointed 
Caius Flaminius his master of horse, the people 
deposed these officials and put others in their places. 
And although they were punctilious in such trifling 
matters, they did not fall into any superstition, be- 
cause they made no change or deviation in their 
ancient rites. 

VI. But to resume the story, after Flaminius and 
his colleague had renounced their offices, Marcellus 
was appointed consul? by the so-called ‘“interreges.” 
He took the office, and appointed Gnaeus Cornelius 
his colleague. Now it has been said that, although 
the Gauls made many conciliatory proposals, and 
although the senate was peaceably inclined, Marcellus 
tried to provoke the people to continue the war. 
However, it would seem that even after peace was 
made the Gaesatae renewed the war; they crossed 
the Alps and stirred up the Insubrians. They num- 
bered thirty thousand themselves, and the Insubrians, 
whom they joined, were much more numerous. With 
high confidence, therefore, they marched at once to 
Acerrae, a city situated to the north of the river Po.® 
From thence Britomartus the king, taking with him 


pointed, until the highest office was filled. Cf. the Numa, 
ii. 6 f. 

? According to Polybius (ii. 34), no peace was made, 
although the Gauls offered to submit, and the consuls 
marched into the territory of the Insubrians and laid siege 
to Acerrae. 
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ten thousand of the Gaesatae, ravaged the country 
-about the Po. When Marcellus learned of this, he 
left his colleague at Acerrae with al] the heavy-armed 
infantry and a third part of the cavalry, while he 
himself, taking with him the rest of the cavalry and 
the most lightly equipped men-at-arms to the number 
of six hundred, marched, without halting in his course 
day or night, until he came upon the ten thousand 
Gaesatae near the place called Clastidium, a Gallic 
village which not long before had become subject to 
the Romans. There was no time for him to give his 
army rest and refreshment, for the Barbarians quickly 
learned of his arrival, and held in contempt the in- 
fantry with him, which were few in number all told, 
and, being Gauls, made no account of his cavalry. 
For they were most excellent fighters on horseback, 
and were thought to be specially superior as such, 
and, besides, at this time they far outnumbered Mar- 
cellus. Immediately, therefore, they charged upon 
him with great violence and dreadful threats, think- 
ing to overwhelm him, their king riding in front of 
them. But Marcellus, that they might not succeed 
in enclosing and surrounding him and his few follow- 
ers, led his troops of cavalry forward and tried to 
outflank them, extending his wing into a thin line, 
until he was not far from the enemy. And now, 
just as he was turning to make a charge, his horse, 
frightened by the ferocious aspect of the enemy, 
wheeled about and bore Marcellus forcibly back. 
But he, fearing test this should be taken as a bad 
omen by the Romans and lead to confusion among 
them, quickly reined his horse round to the left 
and made him face the enemy, while he himself 
made adoration to the sun, implying that it was not 
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by chance, but for this purpose, that he had wheeled 
about; for it is the custom with the Romans to turn 
round in this way when they make adoration to the 
gods. And in the moment of closing with the enemy 
he is said to have vowed that he would consecrate 
to Jupiter Feretrius the most beautiful suit of armour 
among them. 

VII. Meanwhile the king of the Gauls espied him, 
and judging from his insignia that he was the com- 
mander, rode far out in front of the rest and con- 
fronted him, shouting challenges and brandishing 
his spear. His stature exceeded that of the other 
Gauls, and he was conspicuous for a suit of armour 
which was set off with gold and silver and bright 
colours and all sorts of broideries; it gleamed like 
lightning. Accordingly, as Marcellus surveyed the 
ranks of the enemy, this seemed to him to be the 
most beautiful armour, and he concluded that it was 
this which he had vowed to the god. He therefore 
rushed upon the man, and by a thrust of his spear 
which pierced his adversary’s breastplate, and by the 
impact of his horse in full career, threw him, still 
living, upon the ground, where, with a second and 
third blow, he promptly killed him. Then leaping 
from his horse and laying his hands upon the armour 
of the dead, he looked towards heaven and said: 
“OQ Jupiter Feretrius, who beholdest the great deeds 
and exploits of generals and commanders in wars and 
fightings, I call thee to witness that I have over- 
powered and slain this man with my own hand, being 
the third Roman ruler and general! so to slay a ruler 
and king, and that I dedicate to thee the first and most 
beautiful of the spoils. Do thou therefore grant us a 
like fortune as we prosecute the rest of the war.” 

His prayer ended, the cavalry joined battle, fight- 
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ing, not with the enemy's horsemen alone, but also 
with their footmen who attacked them at the same 
time, and won a victory which, in its sort and kind, 
was remarkable and strange. For never before or 
since, as we are told, have so few horsemen con- 
quered so many horsemen and footmen together. 
After slaying the greater part of the enemy and 
getting possession of their arms and baggage, Mar- 
cellus returned to his colleague, who was hard put 
to it in his war with the Gauls near their largest and 
most populous city.!| Mediolanum was the city’s 
name, and the Gauls considered it their metropolis ; 
wherefore they fought eagerly in its defence, so that 
Cornelius was less besieger than besieged. But when 
Marcellus came up, and when the Gaesatae, on learn- 
ing of the defeat and death of their king, withdrew, 
Mediolanum was taken, the Gauls themselves sur- 
rendered the rest of their cities, and put themselves 
entirely at the disposition of the Romans. They 
obtained peace on equitable terms. 

VIII. The senate decreed a triumph to Marcellus 
alone, and his triumphal procession was seldom 
equalled in its splendour and wealth and spoils and 
captives of gigantic size; but besides this, the most 
agreeable and the rarest spectacle of all was afforded 
when Marcellus himself carried to the god the armour 
of the barbarian king. He had cut the trunk of a 
slender oak, straight and tall, and fashioned it into 
the shape of a trophy ; on this he bound and fastened 
the spoils, arranging and adjusting each piece in due 
order. When the procession began to move, he took 
the trophy himself and mounted the chariot, and 


1 Acerrae had, in the meantime, been taken by the 
Romans, who had then advanced and laid siege to Medio- 
lanum (Milan). Cf. Polybius, ii. 34. 
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thus a trophy-bearing figure more conspicuous and 
beautiful than any in his day passed in triumph 
through the city. The army followed, arrayed in 
most beautiful armour, singing odes composed for the 
occasion, together with pacans of victory in praise 
of the god and their general. Thus advancing and 
entering the temple of Jupiter Feretrius, he set up 
and consecrated his offering, being the third and last 
to do so, down to our time. The first was Romulus, 
who despoiled Acron the Caeninensian ;! the second 
was Cornelius Cossus, who despoiled Tolumnius the 
Tuscan; and after them Marcellus, who despoiled 
Britomartus, king of the Gauls; but after Marcellus, 
no man. The god to whom the spoils were dedicated 
was called Jupiter Feretrius, as some say, because 
the trophy was carried on a “pheretron,” or car; 
this is a Greek word, and many such were still 
mingled at that time with the Latin;? according 
to others, the epithet is given to Jupiter as wielder 
of the thunder-bolt, the Latin “ferire” meaning to 
smite, But others say the name is derived from the 
blow one gives an enemy, since even now in battles, 
when they are pursuing their enemies, they exhort 
one another with the word “feri,’ which means 
smite! Spoils in general they call “spolia,” and 
these in particular, “opima.” And yet they say 
that Numa Pompilius, in his commentaries, makes 
mention of three kinds of “ opima,” prescribing that 
when the first kind are taken, they shall be conse- 
crated to Jupiter Feretrius, the second to Mars, and 
the third to Quirinus; also that the reward for the 
first shall be three hundred asses,’ for the second 


1 Cf. the Romulus, xvi. 4-7. 
2 Cf. the Romulus, xv. 3; Numa, vii. 5, 
3 The Roman as corresponded nearly to the English penny. 
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two hundred, and for the third one hundred. How- 
ever, the general and prevailing account is that only 
those spoils are “opima” which are taken first, in 
a pitched battle, where general slays general. So 
much, then, on this subject. 

The Romans were so overjoyed at this victory and 
the ending of the war that they sent to the Pythian 
Apollo at Delphi a golden bowl]! . . . as a thank- 
offering, gave a splendid share of the spoils to their 
allied cities, and sent many to Hiero, the king of 
Syracuse, who was their friend and ally. 

IX. After Hannibal had invaded Italy,? Marcellus 
was sent to Sicily with a fleet. And when the dis- 
aster at Cannae came,’ and many thousands of Romans 
had been slain in the battle, and only a few had saved 
themselves hy flying to Canusium, and it was expected 
that Hannibal would march at once against Rome, 
now that he had destroyed the flower of her forces, 
in the first place, Marcellus sent fifteen hundred men 
from his ships to protect the city ; then, under orders 
from the senate, he went to Canusium, and taking 
the troops that had gathered there, led them out of 
the fortifications to show that he would not abandon 
the country. Most of the leaders and influential 
men among the Romans had fallen in battle; and 
as for Fabius Maximus, who was held in the greatest 
esteem for his sagacity and trustworthiness, his ex- 
cessive care in planning to avoid losses was censured 
as cowardly inactivity. The people thought they had 


« The indication of its source or value which follows in 
the Greek, is uncertain. . ; 
oil \e) BAe. 3216 B.c. Cf. the Fabius Maximus, xv. f. 
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* adedpwy Coraés and Bekker have xarépeuyov (took refuge), 
after Stephanus. 
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in him a general who sufficed for the defensive, but 
was inadequate for the offensive, and therefore turned 
their eyes upon Marcellus; and mingling and uniting 
his boldness and activity with the caution and fore- 
thought of Fabius, they sometimes elected both to 
be consuls together, and sometimes made them, by 
turns, consul and proconsul, and sent them into the 
field. Poseidonius says that Fabius was called a 
shield, and Marcellus a sword.'’ And Hannibal him- 
self used to say that he feared Fabius as a tutor, but 
Marcellus as an adversary; for by the one he was 
prevented from doing any harm, while by the other 
he was actually harmed. 

X. To begin with, then, since Hannibal’s victory 
had made his soldiers very bold and careless, Mar- 
cellus set upon them as they straggled from their 
camp and overran the country, cut them down, and 
thus slowly diminished their forces ; secondly, he 
brought aid tu Neapolis and Nola. In Neapolis he 
merely confirmed the minds of the citizens, who 
were of their own choice steadfast friends of Rome ; 
but on entering Nola, he found a state of discord, 
the senate being unable to regulate and manage the 
people, which favoured Hannibal. For there was a 
man in the city of the highest birth and of illus- 
trious valour, whose name was Bantius. This man 
had fought with conspicuous bravery at Cannae, and 
had slain many of the Carthaginians, and when he 
was at last found among the dead with his body full 
of missiles, Hannibal was struck with admiration of 
him, and not only Jet him go without a ransom, but 


1 Cf, the Fabius Maximus, xix. 3, 
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actually added gifts, and made him his friend and 
guest. In return for this favour, then, Bantius was 
one of those who eagerly favoured the cause of Han- 
nibal, and was using his great influence to bring the 
people to a revolt. Marcellus thought it wrong to 
put to death a man so illustrious in his good fortune 
who had taken part with the Romans in their greatest 
conflicts, and, besides his natural kindliness, he had 
an address that was likely to win over a character 
whose ambition was for honour. One day, therefore, 
when Bantius saluted him, he asked him who he 
was, not that he had not known him for some time, 
but seeking occasion and excuse for conversation 
with him. For when he said, “| am Lucius Ban- 
tius,”” Marcellus, as if astonished and delighted, said : 
“What! are you that Bantius who is more talked 
of in Rome than any of those who fought at Cannae, 
as the only man who did not abandon Paulus Aemi- 
lius:the consul, but encountered and received in his 
own body most of the missiles aimed at him?” And 
when Bantius assented and showed him some of his 
sears, “ Why, then,” said Marcellus, “when you bear 
such marks of your friendship towards us, did you 
not come to us at once? Can it be that you think 
us loath to requite valour in friends who are honoured 
even among our enemies?” These kindly greetings 
he followed up by making him presents of a war 
horse and five hundred drachmas in silver. 

XI. After this Bantius was a most steadfast partisan 
and ally of Marcellus, and a most formidable de- 
nouncer and accuser of those who belonged to the 
opposite party.’ These were many, and they pur- 
posed, when the Romans went out against the 
enemy, to plunder their baggage. Marcellus there- 

' The story of Lucius Bantius is told by Livy also (xxiii, 


15, 7—16, 1). 6 
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fore drew up his forces inside the city, stationed his 
baggage-trains near the gates, and issued an edict 
forbidding the men of Nola to come near the city 
walls. Consequently there were no armed men to 
be seen, and Hannibal was thus induced to lead up 
his forces in some disorder, supposing the city to be 
inatumult. But at this juncture Marcellus ordered 
the gate where he stood to be thrown open, and 
marched out, having with him the flower of his 
horsemen, and charging directly down upon the 
enemy joined battle with them. After a little his 
footmen also, by another gate, advanced to the attack 
on the run and with shouts. And still again, while 
Hannibal was dividing his forces to meet these, the 
third gate was thrown open, and through it the rest 
rushed forth and fell upon their enemies on every 
side. These were dismayed by the unexpected onset, 
and made a poor defence against those with whom 
they were already engaged because of those who 
charged upon them later. Here for the first time 
the soldiers of Hannibal gave way before the Romans, 
being beaten back to their camp with much slaughter 
and many wounds. For it is said that more than five 
thousand of them were slain, while they killed not 
more than five hundred of the Romans. Livy, how- 
ever, will not affirm? that the victory was so great 
nor that so many of the enemy were slain, but says 
that this battle brought great renown to Marcellus, 
and to the Romans a wonderful courage after their 
disasters. They felt that they were contending, not 
against a resistless and unconquerable foe, but against 
one who was liable, like themselves, to defeat. 

XI}. For this reason, on the death of one of the 


1 Via equidem ausim adfirmare, xxiii. 16, 15. 
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consuls,! the people called Marcellus home to succeed 
him, and, in spite of the magistrates, postponed the 
election until his return from the army. He was 
made consul by a unanimous vote, but there was a 
peal of thunder at the time, and since the augurs 
considered the omen unpropitious, but hesitated to 
make open opposition for fear of the people, he re- 
nounced the office of himself. He did not, however, 
lay aside his military command, but having been 
declared proconsul, he returned to his army at Nola 
and proceeded to punish those who had espoused the 
cause of the Carthaginian. And when Hannibal came 
swiftly to their aid against him, and challenged him 
to a pitched battle, Marcellus declined an engage- 
ment; but as soon as his adversary had set the greater 
part of his army to plundering and was no longer 
expecting a battle, he led his forces out against him. 
He had distributed long spears used in naval combats 
among his infantry, and taught them to watch their 
opportunity and smite the Carthaginians at long 
range; these were not javelineers, but used short 
spears in hand to hand fighting. This seems to have 
been the reason why at that time all the Cartha- 
ginians who were engaged turned their backs upon 
the Romans and took to unhesitating flight, losing 
five thousand of their number slain, and six hundred 
prisoners ; four of their elephants also were killed, 
and two taken alive. But what was most important, 
on the third day after the battle, more than three 
hundred horsemen, composed of Spaniards and Nu- 
midians, deserted from them. Such a disaster had 
not happened before this to Hannibal, but a barbarian 
army made up of varied and dissimilar peoples had 


1 Lucius Postumius, who was ‘utterly defeated and slain 
by the Gauls in 215 8.0. Cf. Livy, xxiii, 24, 
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for a very long time been kept by him in perfect 
harmony. These deserters, then, remained entirely 
faithful both to Marcellus himself, and to the generals 
who succeeded him.! 

XIII. And now Marcellus, having been appointed 
consul for the third time,? sailed to Sicily. For 
Hannibal's successes in the war had encouraged the 
Carthaginians to attempt anew the conquest of the 
island, especially now that Syracuse was in confusion 
after the death of the tyrant Hieronymus. For this 
reason the Romans also had previously sent a force 
thither under the command of Appius. As Marcellus 
took over this force, he was beset by many Romans 
who were involved in a calamity now to be described. 
Of those who had been drawn up against Hannibal 
at Cannae, some had fled, and others had been taken 
alive, and in such numbers that it was thought the 
Romans had not even men enough left to defend 
the walls of their city. And yet so much of their 
high spirit and haughtiness remained that, although 
Hannibal offered to restore his prisoners of war for 
a slight ransom, they voted not to receive them, but 
suffered some of them to he put to death and others 
to be sold out of Italy ; and as for the multitude 
who had saved themselves by flight, they sent them 
to Sicily, ordering them not to set foot in Italy as 
long as the war against Hannibal lasted. These 
were the men who, now that Marcellus was come, 
beset him in throngs, and throwing themselves on 
the ground before him, begged with many cries 
and tears for an assignment to honourable military 
service, promising to show by their actions that their 


1 Cf. Livy, xxiii, 46, 1-7. 
3 In 214 3.c, Fabius Maximus was his colleague. 
> Cf. Livy, xxiii, 25, 7. 
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former defeat had been due to some great misfortune 
rather than to cowardice. Marcellus, therefore, 
taking pity on them, wrote to the senate asking 
permission to fill up the deficiencies in his army 
from time to time with these men. But after much 
discussion the senate declared its opinion that the 
Roman commonwealth had no need of men who 
were cowards ; if, however, as it appeared, Marcellus 
wished to use them, they were to receive from their 
commander none of the customary crowns or prizes 
for valour. This decree vexed Marcellus, and when 
he came back to Rome after the war in Sicily, he 
upbraided the senate for not permitting him, in 
return for his many great services, to redeem so 
many citizens from misfortune. 

XIV. But in Sicily, at the time of which I speak, 
his first proceeding, after wrong had been done him by 
Hippocrates, the commander of the Syracusans (who, 
to gratify the Carthaginians and acquire the tyranny 
for himself, had killed many Romans at Leontini), 
was to take the city of Leontini by storm. He did 
no harm, however, to its citizens, but al] the de- 
serters whom he took he ordered to be beaten with 
rods and put to death. Hippocrates first sent a 
report to Syracuse that Marcellus was putting all 
the men of Leontini to the sword, and then, when 
the city was in a tumult at the news, fell suddenly 
upon it and made himself master of it. Upon this, 
Marcellus set out with his whole army and came to 
Syracuse. He encamped near by, and sent ambas- 
sadors into the city to tell the people what had 
really happened at Leontini; but when this was of 
no avail and the Syracusans would not listen to him, 
the power being now in the hands of Hippocrates, 
he proceeded to attack the city by land and sea, 
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él TA GWmaTLKA Kal TOV oyou apes yé mas ov 
aicOncews pifavta tals ypetaw eupavéctepor 
KATATTHOAL TOS TONAOLS. 

5 Tr yap arya @perny TavTny wat meptBontov 
opryaveriyy jpEavro pev xivetv ot wept Kvdotov Kal 
"Apxutar, mouciddovTes TO yAahup@ yewperpiay, 
cai oyians Kal ypapperts dmodelfews OvK EUTTO- 
pobvta tmpoBrAnpata be aicOnrav kat opryaviKay 
mrapacerypatov barepetdovres, wy TO mept duo peé- 
cas ava doyov mpopn pa Kab TT oLrxetov ént TOX- 
Aa TeV ypapopevar avaryKaioy ets opyavixas 
eb jyyov apwporepor KaTaoKevds, Heo orypadous TiWvas 
amo Kapmuhev YPALbOv Kat THN LAT OD peBappo- 

6 Covres: émel dé I\drov HYAVAKTHS € Kal dvetet- 
vaTo m pos abrous @S aToAduvTas Kal Sia Gel- 
povtas TO yeopetpias ayabov, arb Tov dowpdTeV 





1 See chapter xv. 3. According to Polybius (viii. 
Marcellus had eight quinqueremes in pairs, and on a 
pair, lashed together, a ‘‘sambuca” (or harp) had been 
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Appius leading up the land forces, and he himself 
having a feet of sixty quinqueremes filled with all 
sorts of arms and missiles. Moreover, he had 
erected an engine of artillery on a huge platform 
supported by eight galleys fastened together,’ and 
with this sailed up to the city wall, confidently rely- 
ing on the extent and splendour of his equipment 
and his own great fame. But all this proved to be 
of no account in the eyes of Archimedes and in 
comparison with the engines of Archimedes. To 
these he had by no means devoted himself as work 
worthy of his serious effort, but most of them were 
mere accessories of a geometry practised for amuse- 
ment, since in bygone days Hiero the king had 
eagerly desired and at last persuaded him to turn 
his art somewhat from abstract notions to material 
things, and by applying his philosophy somehow to 
the needs which make themselves felt, to render 
it more evident to the common mind. 

For the art of mechanics, now so celebrated and 
admired, was first originated by Eudoxus and 
Archytas, who embellished geometry with its subt- 
leties, and gave to problems incapable of proof by 
word and diagram, a support derived from mechani- 
cal illustrations that were patent to the senses. For 
instance, in solving the problem of finding two mean 
proportional lines, a necessary requisite for many 
geometrical figures, both mathematicians had re- 
course to mechanical arrangements, adapting to 
their purposes certain intermediate portions of 
curved lines and sections. But Plato was incensed 
at this, and inveighed against them as corrupters 
and destroyers of the pure excellence of geometry, 


constructed. This was a pent-house for raising armed men 
on to the battlements of the besieged city. 
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Kai vontav amodidpackxovens emt ta aicdyTa, 
kal Tporxpwperys abfts ad copact TOdATS cal 
poptixhs Bavavooupyias Seopuévors, oVTw Siexpidn 
yewperpias exTecotaa pXaViKy, Kal TEpLopw- 
pévn Toddv ypovov UTs Pirocodias pia Tov 
TTPATLWTLOWY TEXVOV Eye OVEL. 

Kal pévtor cat Apyepunons, Vépave T6 Bactret 
ouyyevis dv Kai piros, éyparev ws TH Sobeicn 
Suvdwer 70 Sobev Bapos xtvhoar dvvatov éote 
kal veavievodmevos, Os pact, poun THS a7rodel- 
£ews elev ws, el yi elyev étépay, éexivnoev av 
TavTny petaBas eis exeivynv. Oavpdoartos d€ Tod 
‘Tépwvos, kai Senbévtos eis Epyov éEayayeiv 70 
mpoBrnpa kai Sei~ai Te THY peyddov KWovpevov 
imo opixpas Svvdpews, oedda TpLdppevoy THY 
Bacitixay Tove peyad@ Kat xEtpi TOAAH vewdr- 
nnOcicav, éuBarwv avOpwrovs Te ToANOVS Kal 
tov auvndn poptov, autos drwbev KaOnpevos, ov 
peta orrovdijs, GANA npéua TH Xerpt cetwv apyyv 
TIVa ToVeTaaTOU TpOGNYyayEeTO Neiws Kal UTTAL- 
atws Kal @omep ba OaratTns eriféovaav. éx- 
mrayels obv 6 Bactrevs Kal curvonaas Tis TEXLNS 
thy Stvaper, émece Tov “Apxiundny das adTo 
Ta pev apuvopeve, tad eruxerpodvTe pyyavy- 
pata KaTacKevdon Tpos Tacav id€ay TroXLopKias, 
ols abtos mev ovx expijoato, Tob Blov To mretaTov 
amonvepov Kal Tavnyupixoy Biwcas, TOTE 8 UTrIApxXeE 
trois Svpaxovators els dor 7) TapacKevn Kal peta 
Tihs TapacKeuys 0 Snpsoupyos. 
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which thus turned her back upon the incorporeal 
things of abstract thought and descended to the things 
of sense, making use, moreover, of objects which re- 
quired much mean and manual labour. For this reason 
inechanics was made entirely distinct from geometry, 
and being for a long time ignored by philosophers, 
came to be regarded as one of the military arts. 

And yet even Archimedes, who was a kinsman 
and friend of King Hiero, wrote to him that with 
any given force it was possible to move any given 
weight ; and emboldened, as we are told, by the 
strength of his demonstration, he declared that, if 
there were another world, and he could go to it, he 
could move this. Hiero was astonished, and begged 
him to put his proposition into execution, and show 
him some great weight moved by a slight force. 
Archimedes therefore fixed upon a three-masted 
merchantman of the royal fleet, which had been 
dragged ashore by the great labours of many men, 
and after putting on board many passengers and the 
customary freight, he seated himself at a distance 
from her, and without any great effort, but quietly 
setting in motion with his hand a system of com- 
pound pulleys, drew her towards him smoothly and 
evenly, as though she were gliding through the 
water. Amazed at this, then, and comprehending 
the power of his art, the king persuaded Archimedes 
to prepare for him offensive and defensive engines 
to be used in every kind of siege warfare. These 
he had never used himself, because he spent the 
greater part of his life in freedom from war and 
amid the festal rites of peace; but at the present 
time his apparatus stood the Syracusans in good 
stead, and, with the apparatus, its fabricator. 


1 Cf. Polybius, viii. 5, 3-5; 9,2; Livy, xxiv. 34. 
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XV. ‘Os ody mpocéBarov oi ‘Pwpatar dixober, 
uy > n sy -: ‘ X x Nea 
éxrrAntss vy TOV Suvpaxovotwov Kai atyy 64a Séos, 

A x ? {3 A ve . , . ¥ 
pnoeév dv avOéew rps Biav cal duvaputy olopévar 
TocavTyy. syacartos bé Tas wnyavas Tod Apxe- 
undous dua Tois pev melois amipra tokevpata te 

x \ 2 € t z ists 

mavTodaTa Kal NOwy Umépoyxa peyeOn, poilw 
Kal Taye KaTapepopévwy aniotw, Kat pndevos 
iid is a r 3 , % , 

ddws TO BpiGos oréyovtos aPpoovs avatpeTOvTMDV 
TOUS UmoTimtovTas Kal Tas TaFeus ovyXEovT@r, 
tais 6€ vavoly amd Toy TEeLYwY ddvw UTEpatwpov- 
evar Kepaiar Tas peév ward BpiGouvs aotnpifovtos 
w > lal re) 7 - f ‘ x A 
avalev wOotcat xatédvov eis BuvOdv, Tas 6 yepat 
adnpats i oTdmactww eixacpévois yepdvwv ava- 

cal a > eS J 4 t : oe 
aTa@ca. Tp@pabev optus él mpvyvay éBamtefon, 
» Ot) dvTeTovey evdov emia Tpehopevat Kal TEpLayo- 
pevat Tots LTO TO TEelyos TepuKOGL KPHyvOLS Kai 
f , cd 66 fal lal 

oKOTEAALS TpoTHpadaor, apa Plopw TorAdA@ TaV 
a cal ue ¢ Xx , 

éemiBarav cuvTpiBopéevav. moddaxes 66 peTéewpas 
eEapbeioa vats amo THs Gardoons Sebpo Kaketce 
Teptouvoupevn Kal Kpepapéevyn Odapa ppixa@des Hv, 
pexpe 00 TOV avdp@v aroppipévtwy Kai diacdev- 
Sovnbévt@v Kevyn Tpooméaoat Tois TEeLyeowy H TeEpt- 

a a , F e 
odicbat THs AaBHs avetons. Hv 6€ 0 Mapxedrros 
amo Tov Cedypatos emiye unxaviyy, capBvKn peer 
éxarelto 8 oporoTnTd Tiva oYipaTos wpos TO 
povaixoyv dpyavoy, éte b€ arwbev adtis mpoo- 
ie ‘ \ cal > , a oS 

PEepomevyns pos TO TEetyos €EnAaTO RiOos Sexatu- 
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XV. When, therefore, the Romans assaulted them 
by sea and land, the Syracusans were stricken dumb 
with terror; they thought that nothing could with- 
stand so furious an onset by such forces. But 
Archimedes began to ply his engines, and shot 
against the land forces of the assailants all sorts of 
missiles and inrmense masses of stones, which came 
down with incredible din and speed ; nothing what- 
ever could ward off their weight, but they knocked 
down in heaps those who stood in their way, and 
threw their ranks into confusion. At the same time 
huge beams were suddenly projected over the ships 
from the walls, which sank some of them with great 
weights plunging down from on high; others were 
seized at the prow by iron claws, or beaks like the 
beaks of cranes, drawn straight up into the air, and 
then plunged stern foremost into the depths, or 
were turned round and round by means of enginery 
within the city, and dashed upon the steep cliffs that 
jutted out beneath the wall of the city, with great 
destruction of the fighting men on board, who 
perished in the wrecks. Frequently, too, a ship 
would be lifted out of the water into mid-air, whirled 
hither and thither as it hung there, a dreadful spec- 
tacle, until its crew had been thrown out and hurled 
in all directions, when it would fall empty upon the 
walls, or slip away from the clutch that had held 
it. As for the engine which Marcellus was bringing 
up on the bridge of ships, and which was called 
“sambuca” from some resemblance it had to the 
musica] instrument of that name,! while it was still 
some distance off in its approach to the wall, a stone 
of ten talents’ weight’ was discharged at it, then a 


1 See chapter xiv. 3. 
2 A talent’s weight was something over fifty pounds, 
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AavToS OnKY, era Erepos emt TovTw Kai _ TPUTOS, 
@v ob pev auth? éumrea ovres peydro KTUT@ Kal 
Krvowve THIS wnXavis THY TE Bdow curmdona ay 
Kal TO youpwua dtécercav Kat Sidctacay Tov 
Sevypatos, @aote” tov MapxerXov aT opovpevov 
avTov TE tals vavoly aTroTAely KATA TAXOS Kat 
Tols Telols avaxywpnow mapeyyuijaar, 

Bovrevopévors 8é eo£ev avrois ett VUKTOS, av 
SivevTas, poo witar Tos Telyeow Tavs yap TO- 
vous, ois xpiobat TOY "Apyemnjdny, pouny exovTas 
UmEepTETels mounoecbar Tas TOV Behav adécets, 
éyyv0ev 5€ Kal TeMews dmpaKTtous civar Sudotnpa 
THs TANYHS ovK exovons. oO 8 Hv, ws eorxev, ert 
TAVTA Tahal TaperKevac pévos Opyavwy Te TUUpE- 
Tpovs mpos wav didoTnpa Kinoes Kai BéAn 
Bpaxéa, cat d:a TO Tetyos? ob peyddwv, TOAABY 
6é Kal ouvex ov Tpnuatwv dvTwy,® of oKoprion 
Bpaxvrovor bev, &yyvOev b& AREAL TapectHKETaVv 
adpatot Tots Tore pious. 

XVI. ‘Os obv mpocéuEav oldpevor KarOdverv, 
avOes av Bédeoe Tonnois evTUYXdvovTEs Kal ™A1- 
yas, meTpav pev ék Keparis én avtous epo- 
Bévov woTEp TpPOS xaberov, Tou be teiXous Togev- 
pata wavraydbey avaTéurovTos, aveywpouy oTt- 
ow. Kavtat0a madw avtoy eis waKos éxteTa- 
ypévov, Berdv éxPeovtwy Kat KkatakauBavorter 
amovtas eyiveTo TOAUS ev avTaY dOdpos, TOADS 
d€ TOY veOY GUYKpoVE LOS, OvdeV aYTIOpacaL TOUS 
toneulous duvapévwyv. Ta yap TAEloTA THY dp- 

1 aith Bekker, after Coraés: abrijs (of the engine itself). 

* gore before this word Sintenis? and Bekker assume a 
lacuna in the text, comparing Polybius, viii. 7, fin. 


37d retxos, dvtrwy added to the text by Sintenis, who 
compares Polybius viii. 7, 6. 
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second and a third; some of these, falling upon it 
with great din and surge of wave, crushed the 
foundation of the engine, shattered its frame-work, 
and dislodged it from the platform, so that Marcellus, 
in perplexity, ordered his ships to sail back as fast 
as they could, and his land forces to retire. 

Then, in a council of war, it was decided to come 
up under the walls while it was still night, if they 
could ; for the ropes which Archimedes used in his 
engines, since they imparted great impetus to the 
missiles cast, would, they thought, send them flying 
over their heads, but would be ineffective at close 
quarters, where there was no space for the cast. 
Archimedes, however, as it seemed, had long before 
prepared for such an emergency engines with a range 
adapted to any interval and missiles of short flight, 
and through many smal) and contiguous openings in 
the wall short-range engines called scorpions could 
be brought to bear on objects close at hand without 
being seen by the enemy. 

XVI. When, therefore, the Romans came up under 
the walls, thinking themselves unnoticed, once more 
they encountered a great storm of missiles ; huge 
stones came tumbling down upon them almost per- 
pendicularly, and the wall shot out arrows at them 
from every point ; they therefore retired. And here 
again, when they were some distance off, missiles 
darted forth and fell upon them as they were going 
away, and there was a great slaughter among them ; 
many of their ships, too, were dashed together, and 
they could not retaliate in any way upon their foes. 
For Archimedes had built most of his engines close 
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yavwv UmO TO Tetyos EcxevoTrointo TH Apyiprder, 
cal Oeopaxotow édxecay of ‘Pwpator, pvpiwr 
avutois xaxav é& apavods émTtyeopéven. 

XVII. Ov pay adr 0 Mapxerros arépuye te 
Kal Tos aly éauT@® oKwTTML TExViTAas Kal pN- 
yavorrorors édeyev' ‘Ov mavacopeba mpds Tov 
yewpmeTpixov rtovTov Bptapewy modenovvTes, 6 
tats wev vavoiv! hua@v cvabiver ex THs POadraaoys, 
Tyv 6é cap Bouny paritev ' wer aia x urns ex Bé- 
Bryce, Tous 6€ pub ixos éxaToyxerpas vmepaiper 
TocabTa Baddr\Qov apa Bern «Kad Mav ; TO 
yap dvte TavTeEs of NovTOL Lupaxovaroe copa TIS 
'Apxenrdous TapacKeviy joav, 9» 6€ Kivodca 
mavTa Kal otpepouga Woy) pia, TOY meV a@dAwv 
Om rwv aTpéua KELMEVOY, povors 6é Tous éxelvou 
TOTE Tis TOAEWS YNwWEVHS Kal TpOoS auvvaD Kal 
mpos dagpareav. Tédros b€ TOS “Pwuaiovs ovTw 
mepupoBous yeyovoras Opa 0 Mdpxeddos @oT, € 
Karwéezov 7) EVAOv v umép TOU TELYOUS pux pov op Oetn 
T poTevopevor, TOUTO exEivo, WHYaVIAY TWA KLvELV 
én avTous "Apximnon Bowvtas atotpéred Gat Kal 
pevyery, dm éo Xero paxns andons Kat mpoaBod7s, 
TO NoeTrov emt 7@ Xpov@ THY Todopxiay Péwevos. 

Tyrtxobrov pévT OL ppovnua kat Bados vruyijs 
Kal ToaobTov eKERTITO Jewpnpatov TROUTOV 
"Apypryons wate, ep ots dvopa Kal b0€av ovK 
avOpwmivys, ara daipoviou TLvOS EaXe TWETEDS, 
pnPev eBerijoat oUyypappa mept TOUTMY amo- 
Acrreiy, GXXA THY mept Ta unxavina Tparypatetav 
kal wacav brdws Téxvnv xpelas éehamropéevny 


1 rats uty vavoly... pami(wy an early anonymous correction 
of the MSS. ras péy vais quay xablywy mpds thy ObdAagcay 


malCwy, adopted by Bekker. Cf Polybius, vili. 8, 6, 
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behind the wall, and the Romans seemed to be 
fighting against the gods, now that countless mis- 
chiefs were poured out upon them from an invisible 
source. 

XVII. However, Marcellus made his escape, and 
jesting with his own artificers and engineers, “ Let 
us stop,” said he, “fighting against this geometrical 
Briareus, who uses our ships like cups to ladle water 
from the sea, and has whipped and driven off in dis- 
grace our sambuca, and with the many missiles 
which he shoots against us all at once, outdoes the 
hundred-handed monsters of mythology.” For in 
reality all the rest of the Syracusans were but a 
body for the designs of Archimedes, and his the one 
soul moving and managing everything ; for all other 
weapons lay idle, and his alone were then employed 
by the city both in offence and defence. At last the 
Romans became so fearful that, whenever they saw 
a bit of rope or a stick of timber projecting a little 
over the wall, “ There it is,” they cried, ‘‘ Archimedes 
is training some engine upon us,’ and turned their 
backs and fled. Seeing this, Marcellus desisted from 
all fighting and assault, and thenceforth depended 
on a long siege. 

And yet Archimedes possessed such a lofty spirit, 
so profound a soul, and such a wealth of scientific 
theory, that although his inventions had won for 
him a name and fame for superhuman sagacity, he 
would not consent to leave behind him any treatise 
on this subject, but regarding the work of au engi- 
neer and every art that ministers to the needs of 
life as ignoble and vulgar, he devoted his earnest 
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ayevvh cal Bavavoov nynodpevos, eis éxetva 
ckatabécbar pova THY avTovd dtroTibav ols TO 
KQAOV Kal [Teper Tov apres Tou avaryeatov Tpoo- 
eoTW, aovyKpiTa pev évTa Tots AANOLS, epty be 
mapéxovTa 7m pos Ty Any TH dmodelEer, THS pev 
TO peyebos Kal TO KAaNNOS, THS 5é THY axpi Berar 
Kal THY dvvapuuy imeppun mapexoperns: ov yap 
éotey év yeoperpia Xarerwrépas Kal Ba apuTepas 
dmobéces év aT ovaTEpots Aa Beiv Kat xabapo- 
Tépous oTOUXEtoLs ypagopévas. Kal TOU? of pmev 
evdvia Tod avdpos mpocdnTovow, oi 6é umepBors 
TLL TrovOU vopifovary am oveos mem oun Leven wal 
padies ExaorTov eo os “yeyoue au. Ent av pep yap 
ovK av TLS EUpoL 6u’ auToD Thy amodertw, d apa oe 
TH pabijaee TapioTaTae Sega Tob Kav avrov 
eupeiv’ oUT@ Aciav odoy dryer? Kal Taxetav em 70 
Sevevupevov. ovKOUY ude amarioae Tots mept 
avtov Neyopévors éativ, ws UT oiKelas 62 TLVOS 
wal avuvolxov Bedyopevos cel cetpivos €NAnaTO 
Kal otTov? Kal Deparretas FT aparos e€éheure, Big 
6é TONAAKIS EXKOMEVOS er direc pa. Kab houtpér, 
év Tats eoxdpais eypage oXnwaTa Tay yeoperpe- 
K@OV, Kai TOU THLATOS adn deppevov Suiyye TO 
Saxtihe ypappas, LTO HOovAS peyarns KETOXOS 
av Kat HovaoAnT Tos adnOes. TorrA@v dé Kai 
KAN@V eupeTns Yeyovas Ayer at Tey giro den- 
Ofjvar Kal TOY ouyyevav OTS avrod eva THY 
TeheuTIY emaTHIOTL TO TAaP@ TOV ST PUN aE a 
ovTa THY opaipav évTos “Ko duvSpor, errirypayraves 
TOV Adyov THS UmEpox is TOU TEpLeYOVTOS TTEPEOD 
Tpos TO TEpLeYomeEvOD. 


1 aye: Bekker, after Bryan: aye. 
2 kat oltov Bekker has métov kal cirov (food and drink), a 
suggestion of Coraés, 
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efforts only to those studies the subtlety and charm 
of which are not affected by the claims of necessity. 
These studies, he thought, are not to be compared 
with any others; in them the subject matter vies 
with the demonstration, the former supplying gran- 
deur and beauty, the latter precision and surpassing 
power. For it is not possible to find in geometry 
more profound and difficult questions treated in 
simpler and purer terms. Some attribute this suc- 
cess to his natural endowments; others think it due 
to excessive labour that everything he did seemed 
to have been performed without labour and with 
ease. For no one could by his own efforts discover 
the proof, and yet as soon as he learns it from him, 
he thinks he might have discovered it himself; so 
smooth and rapid is the path by which he leads one 
to the desired conclusion. And therefore we may not 
disbelieve the stories told about him, how, under the 
lasting charm of some familiar and domestic Siren, 
he forgot even his food and neglected the care of 
his person; and how, when he was dragged by main 
force, as he often was, to the place for bathing and 
anointing his body, he would trace geometrical 
figures in the ashes, and draw lines with his finger 
in the oil with which his body was anointed, being 
possessed by a great delight, and in very truth a 
captive of the Muses. And although he made many 
excellent discoveries, he is said to have asked his 
kinsmen and friends to place over the grave where 
he should be buried a cylinder enclosing a sphere, 
with an inscription giving the proportion by which 
the containing solid exceeds the contained.} 


1 When Cicero was quaestor in Sicily (75 B.c.), he found 
this tomb, which had been neglected and forgotten by the 
Syracusans (Tuse. Disp. v. 64 ff.), 
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XVIII. "A pxenajons pe ovY TOLOUTOS ryevopevos 
aajrrntov éavtév Te Kal THY TOD, Soov ed’ 
aut, Srepirake. rijs b€ modopxias ba péoou 
Madpredros elke pev Meyapéas, morw ev tals 
Tadatordtas tov Suxedtwtidwv, ere Se TO ‘Ia- 
moxpdtous mpos "Axpiddats otpatéredov, Kat 
Katéxtever oTep OKTAKLOXLALOUS éeTLTETOV Xa- 
paKka Barnopévors, enedpape bé moNAny THs 
Eexedias Kal Tones dméaTnoe Kapynoovior Kat 
paxyas evinnae mdoas TOUS avTiTAXOHvaL TOApLT- 
oavras. xpove éé mpoiovre Adpimmov Twa 
Zawraptidtyy ex Yupaxovady AaBwv exaréovta 
aixparwrov; Stove emt AUTpOLS TOV Supa- 
Kovoi@y Kopicac0at Tov avdpa, ToAdKS Umép 
tovtov Siadeyspevos Kat ovvtiBéuevos mupryov 
Tia KaTEcKeaTo puharromevov pep diperds, 
avdpas 6é Suvdpevoy Séfaolar xpopa, Tob TELYous 
émiBatod map adtov dytos. ws obv TO TE typos 
éx Tod TodAdKLs Tpoctévar Kal SiadéyeoOar pos 
Tov mupyov eixacbn Karas Kal KAipwaKEs TapeE- 
axevaaOnsar, éoptiy "Aptéuds tods Lupaxovai- 
ous dyovtas Kal Tpos oivov wpynuévous Kal Tat- 
diav mapapurdtas, éravev ov povoy TOV TUpyoV 
KaTacYyov, GdAa Kal KUKA@ TO TELXOS mapey- 
TrAjcas OTA@Y TplY npegpav ryevéa Gat, Kal Ta 
"EEdmura Staxowas. apyouévav 6€ KiveicPat 
kal tapattecbat tav Xupaxovoi@y mpos Ti 
alcOnow, aa mavtayobey tais cadrmiyé xpi- 
oat xeredoas puyiy émoince TohAHnY Kat PoPov, 
cs ovdevds pépous avarwtou pévovtos. eweve be 
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XVIII. Such, then, was Archimedes, and, so far as 
he himself was concerned, he maintained himself 
and his city unconquered. But during the progress 
of the siege Marcellus captured Megara, one of the 
most ancient cities of Sicily; he also captured the 
camp of Hippocrates at Acrillae and killed more 
than eight thousand men, having attacked them as 
they were throwing up entrenchments ; furthermore, 
he overran a great part of Sicily, brought cities over 
from the Carthaginians, and was everywhere vic- 
torious over those who ventured to oppose him. 
Some time afterwards he made a prisoner of a certain 
Damippus, a Spartan who tried to sail away from 
Syracuse. ‘The Syracusans sought to ransom this 
man back, and during the frequent meetings and 
conferences which he held with them about the 
matter, Marcellus noticed a certain tower that was 
carelessly guarded, into which men could be secretly 
introduced, since the wal] near it was easy to sur- 
mount. When, therefore, in his frequent approaches 
to it for holding these conferences, the height of the 
tower had been carefully estimated, and ladders had 
been prepared, he seized his opportunity when the 
Syracusans were celebrating a festival in honour of 
Artemis and were given over to wine and sport, and 
before they knew of his attempt not only got pos- 
session of the tower, but also filled the wall round 
about with armed men, before the break of day, and 
cut his way through the Hexapyla. When the Syra- 
cusans perceived this and began to run about con- 
fusedly, he ordered the trumpets to sound on all 
sides at once and thus put them to flight in great 
terror, believing as they did that no part of the city 
remained uncaptured.! There remained, however. 


! Cf. Polybius, viii. 37; Livy, xxv. 23 f. 
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the strongest, most beautiful, and largest part (called 
Achradina), because it had been fortified on the side 
towards the outer city, one part of which they call 
Neapolis, and another Tyche. 

XIX. When these parts also were in his possession, 
at break of day Marcellus went down into the city 
through the Hexapyla, congratulated by the officers 
under him. He himself, however, as he looked 
down from the heights and surveyed the great and 
beautiful city, is said to have wept much in com- 
miseration of its impending fate, bearing in mind 
how greatly its form and appearance would change 
in a little while, after his army had sacked it. For 
among his officers there was not a man who had the 
courage to oppose the soldiers’ demand for a harvest 
of plunder, nay, many of them actually urged that 
the city should be burned and razed to the ground. 
This proposal, however, Marcellus would not tolerate 
at all, but much against his will, and under com- 
pulsion, he permitted booty to be made of property 
and slaves, although he forbade his men to lay 
hands on the free citizens, and strictly ordered 
them neither to kill nor outrage nor enslave any 
Syracusan. 

However, although he seems to have acted with 
such moderation, he thought that the city suffered a 
lamentable fate, and amidst the great rejoicing of 
his followers his spirit nevertheless evinced its 
sympathy and commiseration when he saw a great 
and glorious prosperity vanishing in a brief time. 
For it is said that no less wealth was carried away 
from Syracuse now than at a later time from Car- 
thage ; for not long afterwards! the rest of the city 


1 Tn 212 8.c., the siege having lasted nearly three years. ' 
Cf. Livy, xxv. 24-31. 
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was betrayed and taken and subjected to pillage, 
excepting the royal treasure; this was converted 
into the public treasury. 

But what most of all afflicted Marcellus was the 
death of Archimedes. For it chanced that he was 
by himself, working out some problem with the aid 
of a diagram, and having fixed his thoughts and his 
eyes as well upon the matter of his study, he was 
not aware of the incursion of the Romans or of the 
capture of the city. Suddenly a soldier came upon 
him and ordered him to go with him to Marcellus. 
This Archimedes refused te do until he had worked 
out his problem and established his demonstration, 
whereupon the soldier flew into a passion, drew his 
sword, and dispatched him. Others, however, say 
that the Roman came upon him with drawn sword 
threatening to kill him at once, and that Archimedes, 
when he saw him, earnestly besought him to wait a 
little while, that he might not leave the result that 
he was seeking incomplete and without demon- 
stration; but the soldier paid no heed to him and 
made an end of him. There is also a third story, 
that as Archimedes was carrying to Marcellus some 
of his mathematical instruments, such as sun-dials 
and spheres and quadrants, by means of which he 
made the magnitude of the sun appreciable to the 
eye, some soldiers fell in with him, and thinking 
that he was carrying gold in the box, slew him. 
However, it is generally agreed that Marcellus was 
afflicted ‘at his death, and turned away from his 
slayer as from a polluted person, and sought out the 
kindred of Archimedes and paid them honour. 

XX. The Romans were considered by foreign 
peoples to be skilful in carrying on war and for- 
midable fighters; but of gentleness and humanity 
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and, in a word, of civil virtues, they had given no 
proofs, and at this time Marcellus seems to have been 
the first to show the Greeks that the Romans were 
the more observant of justice. For such was his 
treatment of those who had to do with him, and so 
many were the benefits which he conferred both 
upon cities and private persons, that, if the people of 
Enna or Megara or Syracuse met with any indignities, 
the blame for these was thought to belong to the 
sufferers rather than to the perpetrators. And I 
will mention one instance out of many. ‘There is a 
city of Sicily called Engyium, not large, but very 
ancient, and famous for the appearance there of 
goddesses, who are called Mothers.! The temple is 
said to have been built by Cretans, and certain spears 
were shown there, and bronze helmets; some of 
these bore the name of Meriones, and others that of 
Ulysses (that is, Odysseus), who had consecrated 
them to the goddesses. This city, which most 
ardently favoured the Carthaginian cause, Nicias, its 
leading citizen, tried to induce to go over to the 
Romans, speaking openly and boldly in the assemblies 
and arguing the unwisdom of his opponents. But 
they, fearing his influence and authority, planned to 
arrest him and deliver him up to the Carthaginians. 
Nicias, accordingly, becoming aware at once of their 
design and of their secret watch upon him, gave 
utterance in public to unbecoming speeches about 
the Mothers, and did much to show that he re- 
jected and despised the prevalent belief in their 
manifestations, his enemies meanwhile rejoicing 
that he was making himself most to blame for his 
coming fate. But just as they were ready to arrest 


1 Magna Mater, the Cretan Rhaea, often confounded with 
the Phrygian Cybele. Cf. Diodorus, iv. 79, 5-7. 
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him, an assembly of the citizens was held, and here 
Nicias, right in the midst of some advice that he was 
giving to the people, suddenly threw himself upon 
the ground, and after a little while, amid the silence 
and consternation which naturally prevailed, lifted 
his head, turned it about, and spoke in a low and 
trembling voice, little by little raising and sharpening 
its tones. And when he saw the whole audience 
struck dumb with horror, he tore off his mantle, rent 
his tunic, and leaping up half naked, ran towards 
the exit from the theatre, crying out that he was 
pursued by the Mothers. No man venturing to lay 
hands upon him or even to come in his way, out of 
superstitious fear, but all avoiding him, he ran out to 
the gate of the city, freely using all the cries and 
gestures that would become a man possessed and 
crazed. His wife also, who was privy to his scheme, 
taking her children with her, first prostrated herself 
in supplication before the temples of the gods, and 
then, pretending to seek her wandering husband, no 
man hindering her, went safely forth out of the city. 
Thus they all escaped to Marcellus at Syracuse. 
But when Marcellus, after many transgressions and 
insults on the part of the men of Engyium, came and 
put them al] in chains in order to punish them, then 
Nicias, standing by, burst into tears, and finally, 
clasping the hands and knees of Marcellus, begged 
the lives of his fellow citizens, beginning with his 
enemies. Marcellus relented, set them all free, and 
did their city no harm; he also bestowed upon Nicias 
ample lands and many gifts. At any rate, this story 
is told by Poseidonius the philosopher. 

XXI. When Marcellus was recalled by the Romans 
to the war in their home territories, he carried back 
with him the greater part and the most beautiful of 
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1 uéyior’ ayatdy with Corats, as in the Cimon, iv. 4: 
peytoTa te ayaddv. 
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the dedicatory offerings in Syracuse, that they might 
grace his triumph and adorn his city. For before 
this time Rome neither had nor knew about such 
elegant and exquisite productions, nor was there any 
love there for such graceful and subtle art; but filled 
full of barbaric arms and bloody spoils, and crowned 
round about with memorials and trophies of triumphs, 
she was not a gladdening or a reassuring sight, nor 
one for unwarlike and luxurious spectators. Indeed, 
as Epaminondas called the Boeotian plain a “dancing 
floor of Ares,” and as Xenophon! speaks of Ephesus 
as a “work-shop of war,” so, it seems to me, one 
might at that time have called Rome, in the lan- 
guage of Pindar, “a precinct of much-warring 
Ares.” 2 Therefore with the common people Mar- 
cellus won more favour because he adorned the city 
with objects that had Hellenic grace and charm and 
fidelity ; but with the elder citizens Fabius Maximus 
was more popular. For he neither disturbed nor 
brought away anything of this sort from Tarentum, 
when that city was taken, but while he carried off 
the money and the other valuables, he suffered the 
statues to remain in their places, adding the well- 
known saying: “Let us leave these gods in their 
anger for the Tarentines.”? And they blamed Mar- 
ellus, first, because he made the city odious, in 
that not only men, but even gods were led about in 
her triumphal processions like captives; and again, 
because, when the people was accustomed only to 
war or agriculture, and was inexperienced in luxury 
and ease, but, like the Heracles of Euripides, was 
“ Plain, unadorned, in a great crisis brave and true,” 4 

1 fell. iii. 4, 17. Se Silla te Nic 

3 Cf, the Fabius Maximus, xxii. 5. 

4 A fragment of the lost Licymnius of Euripides (Nauck, 
Trag. Gree. Frag.* p. 507). 
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1 girds Coraés and Bekker, following Stephanus, have 
abrots (agreed with them). 
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he made them idle and full of glib talk about arts 
and artists, so that they spent a great part of the 
day in such clever disputation. Notwithstanding such 
censure, Marcellus spoke of this with pride even to 
the Greeks, declaring that he had taught the igno- 
rant Romans to admire and honour the wonderful 
and beautiful productions of Greece. 

XXII. But when the enemies of Marcellus opposed 
his triumph, because something still remained to be 
done in Sicily and a third triumph would awaken 
jealousy, he consented of his own accord to conduct 
the complete and major triumph to the Alban mount, 
but to enter the city in the minor triumph; this 
is called “eua” by the Greeks, and “ova” by the 
Romans.! In conducting it the general does not 
mount upon a four-horse chariot, nor wear a wreath 
of laurel, nor have trumpets sounding about him; 
but he goes afoot with shoes on, accompanied by the 
sound of exceeding many flutes, and wearing a 
wreath of myrtle, so that his appearance is unwarlike 
and friendly rather than terrifying. And this is the 
strongest proof to my mind that in ancient times the 
two triumphs were distinguished, not by the magni- 
tude, but by the manner, of the achievements which 
they celebrated. For those who won the mastery by 
fighting and slaying their enemies celebrated, as it 
would seem, that martial and terrible triumph, after 
wreathing their arms and their men with abundant 
laurel, just as they were wont to do when they 
purified their armies with lustral rites; while to 
those generals who had had no need of war, but had 
brought everything to a good issue by means of con- 
ference, persuasion, and argument, the law awarded 


1 Cf. the Crassus, xi. 8. The later Latin name was 
“ovatio.” 
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MARGELLUS, xxi. 3-xxt. 1 


the privilege of conducting, like a paean of thanks- 
giving, this unwarlike and festal procession. For 
the flute is an instrument of peace, and the myrtle is 
a plant of Aphrodite, who more than all the other 
gods abhors violence and wars. And. this minor 
triumph is called “ova,” not from the Greck “‘cuas- 
mos,” as most think (since they conduct the major 
triumph also with songs and cries of “eua!”), but 
the name has been wrested by the Greeks into con- 
formity with their speech, since they are persuaded 
that something of the honour has to do with Diony- 
sus also, whom they call Euius and Thriambus. 
This, however, is not the true explanation; but it 
was the custom for commanders, in celebrating the 
major triumph, to sacrifice an ox, whereas in the minor 
triumph they sacrificed a sheep. Now, the Roman 
name for sheep is “ova,” and from this circumstance 
the lesser triumph is called ova! And it is worth 
our while to notice that the Spartan lawgiver 
appointed his sacrifices in a manner opposite to that 
of the Romans. For in Sparta a returning general 
who had accomplished his pians by cunning decep- 
tion or persuasion, sacrificed an ox ; he who had won 
by fighting, a cock. For although they were most 
warlike, they thought an exploit accomplished by 
means of argument and sagacity greater and more 
becoming to a man than one achieved by violence 
and valour. How the case really stands, [ leave an 
open question. 

XXIII. While Marcellus was serving as consul for 
the fourth time,? his enemies induced the Syracusans 
to come to Rome and accuse and denounce him 
before the senate for terrible wrongs which they 


1 Tt is hardly necessary to say that Plutarch’s etymology, 
as often, is worthless. 2 In 210 3.0. 
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MARCELLUS, xxi. 1-5 


had suffered contrary to the terms of surrender. It 
chanced, then, that Marcellus was performing a 
sacrifice on the Capitol, but, the senate being still in 
session, the Syracusans hurried before it and begged 
that they might have a hearing and justice. The 
colleague of Marcellus tried to have them expelled, 
angrily explaining that Marcellus was not present; 
but Marcellus, when he heard of it, came at once. 
And first, sitting as consul in his curule chair, he 
transacted the routine business; then, when this was 
all ended, coming down from his curule chair and 
taking his stand as a private citizen in the place 
where men under accusation usually plead their 
cause, he gave the Syracusans opportunity to press 
their charge. But they were terribly confounded by 
bis dignity and confidence, and thought him yet 
more formidable and hard to confront in his robe of 
purple than he had been irresistible in arms. How- 
ever, being encouraged by the rivals of Marcellus, 
they began their denunciation and rehearsed their 
demands for justice, which were mingled with much 
lamentation. The gist of their plea was that, 
although they were allies and friends of the Romans, 
they had suffered at the hands of Marcellus what 
other generals allowed many of their enemies to 
escape. To this Marcellus made answer that in 
return for many injuries which they had done to the 
Romans, they had suffered nothing except what men 
whose city has been taken by storm in war cannot 
possibly be prevented from suffering; and that their 
city had been so taken was their own fault, because 
they had refused to listen to his many exhortations 
and persuasions. For it was not by their tyrants that 
they had been forced into war, nay, they had elected 
those very tyrants for the purpose of going to war. 
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MARCELLUS, xxni. 5-xxiv. 2 


When the speeches were ended, and the Syra- 
cusans, as the custom was, withdrew from the senate, 
Marcellus went forth with them, after giving to his 
colleague the presidency of the senate, and lingered 
before. the doors of the senate-house, allowing no 
change in his accustomed demeanour either because 
he feared the sentence, or was angry with the Syra- 
cusans, but with complete gentleness and decorum 
awaiting the issue of the case. And when the votes 
had been cast, and he was proclaimed not guilty, the 
Syracusans fell at his feet, begging him with tears to 
remit his wrath against the embassy there present, 
and to take pity on the rest of the city, which always 
was mindful of favours conferred upon it and grateful 
for them. Marcellus, accordingly, relented, and was 
reconciled with the embassy, and to the rest of the 
Syracusans was ever afterwards constant in doing 
good. The freedom, also, which he had restored to 
them, as well as their laws and what was left of their 
possessions, the senate confirmed to them. Where- 
fore Marcellus received many surpassing honours 
from them, and particularly they made a law that 
whenever he or any one of his descendants should set 
foot in Sicily, the Syracusans should wear garlands 
and sacrifice to the gods. 

XXIV. After this he moved at once against Han- 
nibal. And although almost all the other consuls 
and commanders, after the disaster at Cannae, made 
the avoidance of all fighting their sole plan of cam- 
paign against this antagonist, and no one had the 
courage to engage in a pitched battle with him, 
Marcellus himself took the opposite course, thinking 
that before the time thought necessary for destroying 
Hannibal had elapsed, Italy would insensibly be 
worn out by him. He thought, too, that Fabius, by 
making safety his constant aim, was not taking the 
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MARCELLUS, xxiv. 2-5 


right course to heal the malady of the country, since 
the extinction of the war for which he waited would 
be coincident with the exhaustion of Rome, just as 
physicians who are timid and afraid to apply reme- 
dies, consider the consumption of the patient's 
powers to be the abatement of the disease. First, 
then, he took the large cities of the Samnites which 
had revolted, and got possession of great quantities ot 
grain which had been stored in them, besides money, 
and the three thousand soldiers of Hannibal who 
were guarding them, Next, after Hannibal had 
slain the proconsul Gnaeus Fulvius himself in Apulia, 
together with eleven military tribunes, and had cut 
to pieces the greater part of his army, Marcellus sent 
letters to Rome bidding the citizens be of good 
courage, for that he himself was already on the 
march to rob Hannibal of his joy. Livy says} that 
when these letters were read, they did not take 
away the grief of the Romans, but added to their 
fear; for they thought their present danger as much 
greater than the past as Marcellus was superior to 
Fulvius. But Marcellus, as he had written, at once 
pursued Hannibal into Lueania, and came up with 
him, and as he found him occupying a secure position 
on heights about the city of Numistro, he himself 
encamped in the plain. On the following day he 
was first to array his forces when Hannibal came 
down into the plain, and fought a battle with him 
which, though indecisive, was desperate and long; 
for their engagement began at the third hour, and 
was with difficulty ended when it was already dark. 
But at daybreak Marcellus led his army forth again, 
put them in array among the dead bodies of the 
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MARCELLUS, xxiv. 5-xxv. 1 


slain, and challenged Hannibal to fight it out with 
him for the victory. And when Hannibal withdrew 
his forces, Marcellus stripped the dead bodies of 
the enemy, buried those of his own men, and 
pursued him again. And though his adversary 
laid many ambushes for him, he escaped them all, 
and by getting the advantage of him in alt the 
skirmishes, won admiration for himself. For this 
reason, too, when the consular elections drew near, 
the senate decided that it was better to recall the 
other consul from Sicily than to disturb Marcellus in 
his grappling with Hannibal, and when he was come, 
it bade him declare Quintus Fulvius dictator. 

For a dictator cannot be chosen either by the 
people or by the senate, but one of the consuls or 
praetors comes before the assembled people and 
names as dictator the one whom he himself decides 
upon. And for this reason the one so named is 
called “ dictator,” from the Latin “ dicere,” to rame 
or declare. Some, however, say that the dictator is 
so named because he puts no question to vote or 
show of hands, but ordains and declares of his own 
authority that which seems good to him; for the 
orders of magistrates, which the Greeks call “ dia- 
tagmata,” the Romans call “edicta.” 

XXV. But the colleague of Marcellus, who had 
come back from Sicily, wished to appoint another 
man as dictator, and being unwilling to have his 
opinion overborne by force, sailed off by night to 
Sicily. Under these circumstances the people named 
Quintus Fulvius as dictator, and the senate wrote to 
Marcellus bidding him confirm the nomination. He 
consented, proclaimed Quintus Fulvius dictator, and 
so confirmed the will of the people; he himself was 
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MARCELLUS, xxv. 2-5 


appointed proconsul again for the ensuing year.! He 
then made an agreement with Fabius Maximus that, 
while Fabius should make an attempt upon Taren- 
tum, he himself, by diverting Hannibal and engaging 
with him, should prevent him from coming to the 
relief of that place. He came up with Hannibal at 
Canusium, and as his adversary often shifted his 
camp and declined battle, he threatened him con- 
tinually, and at last, by harassing him with his 
skirmishers, drew him out of his entrenchments. 
But though battle was offered and accepted, night 
parted the combatants, and next day Marcellus ap- 
peared again with his army drawn up in battle array ; 
so that Hannibal, in distress, called his Carthaginians 
together and besought them to make their fighting 
that day surpass all their previous struggles. “ For 
you see,” he said, “that we cannot even take breath 
after all our victories, nor have respite though we 
are in the mastery, unless we drive this man 
away.” 

After this they joined battle and fought. And it 
would seem that Marcellus made an unseasonable 
movement during the action, and so met with 
disaster. For when his right wing was hard pressed, 
he ordered one of his legions to move up to the 
front. This change of position threw his army into 
confusion and gave the victory to the enemy, who 
slew twenty-seven hundred of the Romans. Mar- 
cellus then withdrew to his camp, called his army 
together, and told them that he saw before him 
many Roman arms and Roman bodies, but not a 
single Roman. And when they asked for his pardon, 
he refused to give it while they were vanquished, 
but promised to do so if they should win a victory, 


1 909 B.c. 
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MARCELLUS, xxv. 5-xxvi. 3 


assuring them that on the morrow they should fight 
again, in order that their countrymen might hear of 
their victory sooner than of their fight. At the 
close of his speech, moreover, he gave orders that 
rations of barley instead of wheat should be given to 
the cohorts that had been worsted. Therefore, 
though many were in a wretched and dangerous 
plight after the battle, there was not a man of 
them, they say, to whom the words of Marcellus did 
not give more pain than his wounds.} 

XXVI. At daybreak the scarlet tunic, the usual 
signal of impending battle, was displayed, the co- 
horts under disgrace begged and obtained for them- 
selves the foremost position in the line, and the 
tribunes led forth the rest of the army and put them 
in array. On hearing of this Hannibal said: “O 
Hercules! what can be done with a man who knows 
not how to bear either his worse or his better 
fortune? For he is the only man who neither gives 
a respite when he is victorious, nor takes it when he 
is vanquished, but we shall always be fighting with 
him, as it seems, since both his courage in success 
and his shame in defeat are made reasons for bold 
undertaking”. Then the forces engaged ; and since 
the men fought with equal success, Hannibal ordered 
his elephants to be stationed in the van, and to be 
driven against the ranks of the Romans. A great 
press and much confusion at once arose among their 
foremost lines, but one of the tribunes, Flavius by 
name, snatched up a standard, confronted the 
elephants, smote the leader with the iron spike of 
the standard, and made him wheel about. The 
beast dashed into the one behind him and threw 
the whole onset into confusion. Observing this, 
Marcellus ordered his cavalry to charge at full speed 


1 Cf. Livy, xxvii. 12 and 13 
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MARCELLUS, xxvi. 3-xxvil. 3 


upon the disordered mass and throw the enemy still 
more into confusion. The horsemen made a brilliant 
charge and cut the Carthaginians down as far as to 
their camp, and the greatest slaughter among them 
was caused by their kiNed and wounded elephants.! 

For more than cight thousand are said to have been 
slain ; and on the Roman side three thousand were 
killed, and almost all were wounded. This gave 
Hannibal opportunity to break camp quietly in the 
night and move toa great distance from Marcellus. 
For Marcellns was unable to pursue him, owing to 
the multitude of his wounded, but withdrew by easy 
marches into Campania, and spent the summer at 
Sinuessa recuperating his soldiers. 

XXVIII. But Hannibal, now that he had torn him- 
self away from Marcellns, made free use of his army, 
and going fearlessly round about, wasted all Italy 
with fire, Meantime, at Rome, Marcellus was in ill 
repute, and his enemies incited Publicius Bibulus, 
one of the tribunes of the people, a powerful speaker 
and a man of violence, to bring a denunciation 
against him. This man held frequent assemblies of 
the people and tried to persuade them to put the 
forces of Marcellus in charge of another general, 
“since Marcellus,” as he said, “after giving himself 
a little exercise in the war, has withdrawn from it as 
from a palaestra, and betaken himself to warm baths 
for refreshment.” On learning of this, Marcellus left 
his legates in charge of his army, while he himself 
went up to Rome to make answer to the accusations 
against him. There he found an impeachment 
prepared against him which was drawn from these 
Aconsations Accordingly, on a day set for the trial, 
when the people had come together in the F laminian 


1 Five were killed, according to Livy, xxvii. 14. 
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circus, Bibulus rose up and denounced him. Then 
Marcellus spoke briefly and simply in his own de- 
fence, and the leading and most reputable citizens, 
with great boldness of speech and in glowing terms, 
exhorted the people not to show themselves worse 
judges than the enemy by convicting Marcellus of 
cowardice, whom alone of their leaders Hannibal 
avoided, and continually contrived not to fight with 
him, that he might fight with the rest. When these 
speeches were ended, the accuser was so far dis- 
appointed in his hope of obtaining the verdict that 
Marcellus was not only acquitted of the charges 
against him, but actually appointed consul for the 
fifth time.! 

XXVIII. After assuming his office, he first quelled 
a great agitation for revolt in Etruria, and visited 
and pacified the cities there; next, he desired to 
dedicate to Honour and Virtue a temple that he had 
built out of his Sicilian spoils, but was prevented by 
the priests, who would not consent that two deities 
should occupy one temple; he therefore began to 
build another temple adjoining the first, although 
he resented the priests’ opposition and regarded it 
as ominous. And indeed many other portents dis- 
turbed him: sundry temples were struck by light- 
ning, and in that of Jupiter, mice had gnawed the 
gold; it was reported also that an ox had uttered 
human speech, and that a boy had been born with 
an elephant’s head; moreover, in their expiatory 
rites and sacrifices, the seers received bad omens, 
and therefore detained him at Rome, though he was 
all on fire and impatient to be gone.2 For no man 
ever had such a passion for any thing as he had for 
fighting a decisive battle with Hannibal. This was 

1 For 208 z.c. Cf, Livy, xxvii. 20. 
2) Cf. Livy, xxvii. 11; 25, 
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MARCELLUS, xxvitt. 3-XxIx. 2 


his dream at night, his one subject for deliberation 
with friends and colleagues, his one appeal to the 
gods, namely, that he might find Hannibal drawn up 
to meet him. And I think he would have been 
most pleased to have the struggle decided with both 
armies enclosed by a single wall or rampart ; and if 
he had not been full already of abundant: honour, 
and if he had not given abundant proof that he 
could be compared with any general whomsoever in 
solidity of judgement, I should have said that he 
had fallen a victim to a youthful ambition that ill 
became such a great age as his. For he had passed 
his sixtieth “year when he entered upon his fifth 
consulship. ! 

XXIX. However, after the ceremonies of sacrifice 
and purification w hich the seers prescribed had been 
performed, he set out with his colleague for the war, 
and gave much annoyance to Hannibal in his en- 
campment between Bantia and Venusia. Hannibal 
would not give battle, but having been made aware 
that the Romans had sent some troops against Locri 
Eipizephyrii, he set an ambush for them at the hill 
of Petelia, and slew twenty-five hundred of them. 
This filled Marcellus with mad desire for the battle, 
and breaking camp, he brought his forces nearer to 
the enemy. 

Between the camps was a hill which could be 
made tolerably secure, and was full of all sorts of 
woody growth ; it had also lookout-places that sloped 
in either direction, and streams of water showed 
themselves running down its sides. The Romans 
therefore wondered that Hannibal, who had come 
first to a place of natural advantages, had not oc- 
cupied it, but left it in this way “for his enemies. 


1 In 208 B.c. 
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Now, to Hannibal the place did seem good for an 
encampment, but far better for an ambuscade, and 
to this use he preferred to put it. He therefore 
filled its woods and hollows with a large force of 
javelineers and spearmen, convinced that the place 
of itself would attract the Romans by reason of its 
natural advantages. Nor was he deceived in his 
expectations ; for straightway there was much talk 
in the Roman camp about the necessity of occupying 
the place, and they enumerated all the strategic ad- 
vantages which they would gain over their enemies, 
particularly by encamping there, but if not that, by 
fortifying the hill. Marcellus accordingly decided 
to ride up to it with a few horsemen and inspect it. 
So he summoned his diviner and offered sacrifice, 
and when the first victim had been slain, the diviner 
showed him that the liver had no head. But on his 
sacrificing for the second time, the head of the liver 
was of extraordinary size and the other tokens ap- 
peared to be wonderfully propitious, and the fear 
which the first had inspired seemed to be dissipated. 
But the diviners declared that they were all the 
more afraid of these and troubled by them; for 
when very propitious omens succeeded those which 
were most inauspicious and threatening, the strange- 
ness of the change was ground for suspicion. But 
since, as Pindar says,} 

« Allotted fate not fire, not wall of iron, will 

check,” 


Marcellus set out, taking with him his colleague 

Crispinus, his son, who was a military tribune, and 

two hundred and twenty horsemen all told. Of 

these, not one was a Roman, but they were all 

Etruscans, except forty men of Fregellae, who had 
1 Fragment 232 (Bergk). 
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given Marcellus constant proof of their valour and 
fidelity. Now, the crest of the hill was covered with 
woods, and on its summit a man had been stationed 
by the enemy to keep a lookout; he could not be 
seen himself, but kept the Roman camp in full view. 
This man, then, told those who lay in ambush what 
was going on, and they, after permitting Marcellus 
to ride close up to them, rose up on a sudden, and 
encompassing him on all sides, hurled their javelins, 
smote with their spears, pursued the fugitives, and 
grappled with those who made resistance. These 
were the forty men of Fregellac, who, though the 
Etruscans at the very outset took to flight, banded 
themselves together and fought in defence of the 
consuls, until Crispinus, smitten with two Javelins, 
turned his horse and fled, and Marcellus was run 
through the side with a broad spear (the Latin name 
for which is “lancea’’). Then the surviving men 
of Fregellae, few all told, left him where he lay 
dead, snatched up his son who was wounded, and 
fled to their camp. Hardly more than forty were 
slain, but five lictors were taken prisoners, and 
eighteen horsemen.! Crispinus also died of his 
wounds not many days after. Such a disaster as 
this had never happened to the Romans before: 
both their consuls were killed in a single action. 
XXX. Hannibal made very little account of the 
rest, but when he learned that Marcellus had fallen, 
he ran out to the place himself, and after standing 
by the dead body and surveying for a long time its 
strength and mien, he uttered no boastful speech, 
1 Cf. Livy, xxvii. 26 and 27. 
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1 Of which he afterwards made fraudulent use (Livy, 
XXvii. 28), 
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MARCELLUS, xxx. 1-5 


nor did he manifest his joy at the sight, as one 
might have done who had slain a bitter and trouble- 
some foe ; but after wondering at the unexpected- 
ness of his end, he took off his signet-ring, indeed,} 
but ordered the body to be honourably robed, suit- 
ably adorned, and burned. Then he collected the 
remains in a silver urn, placed a golden wreath upon 
it, and sent it back to his son. But some of the 
Numidians fell in with those who were carrying the 
urn and attempted to take it away from them, and 
when they resisted, fought with them, and in the 
fierce struggle scattered the bones far and wide. 
When Hannibal learned of this, he said to the by- 
standers : “ You see that nothing can be done against 
the will of God.” Then he punished the Numidians, 
but took no further care to collect and send back 
the remains, feeling that it was at some divine 
behest that Marcellus had died and been deprived 
of burial in this strange manner. Such, then, is 
the account given by Cornelius Nepos and Valerius 
Maximus; but Livy? and Augustus Caesar state 
that the urn was brought to his son and buried with 
splendid rites. 

Besides the dedications which Marcellus made in 
Rome, there was a gymnasium at Catana in Sicily, 
and statues and paintings from the treasures of Syra- 
cuse both at Samothrace, in the temple of the gods 
called Cabeiri, and at Lindus in the temple of Athena. 
There, too, there was a statue of him, according to 
Poseidonius, bearing this inscription : 


“‘This, O stranger, was the great star of his country, 

Rome,—Claudius Marcellus of illustrious line, 

2 According to Livy, xxvii, 28, Hannibal buried Marcellus 

on the hill where he was killed. Livy found many discordant 
accounts of the death of Marcellus (xxvii. 27 fin.). 
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PELOPIDAS AND MARCELLUS, xxx. 5-6 


who seven times held the consular power in 
time of war, and poured much slaughter on 
his foes.” 


For the author of the inscription has added his two 
proconsulates to his five consulates. And his line 
maintained its splendour down to Marcellus the 
nephew of Augustus Caesar, who was a son of 
Caesar’s sister Octavia by Caius Marcellus, and who 
died during his aedileship at Rome, having recently 
married a daughter of Caesar. In his honour and to 
his memory Octavia his mother dedicated the library, 
and Caesar the theatre, which bear his name. 


COMPARISON OF PELOPIDAS AND 
MARCELLUS 


I. Tuis is what I have thought worthy of record 
in what historians say about Marcellus and Pelopidas. 
In their natures and dispositions they were almost 
exactly alike, since both were valiant, laborious, pas- 
sionate, and magnanimous; and there would seem 
to have been this difference only between them, that 
Marcellus committed slaughter in many cities which 
he reduced, while Epaminondas and Pelopidas never 
put any one to death after their victories, nor did 
they sell cities into slavery. And we are told that, 
had they been present, the Thebans would not have 
treated the Orchomenians as they did. 

As for their achievements, those of Marcellus 
against the Gauls were great and astonishing, since 
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1 évéerre ‘Peowalois Coraés and Bekker, after an early 
anonymous critic: évéxeito. 
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PELOPIDAS AND MARCELLUS, 1. 2-6 


he routed such a multitude of horse and foot 
with the few horsemen in his following (an action 
not easily found recorded of any other general), 
and slew the enemies’ chieftain; whereas in this 
regard Pelopidas failed, for he set out to do the 
same thing, but suffered what he meant to inflict, 
and was slain first by the tyrant. However, with 
these exploits of Marcellus one may compare the 
battles of Leuctra and Tegyra, greatest and most 
illustrious of actions; and we have no exploit of 
Marcellus accomplished by stealth and ambuscade 
which we can compare with what Pelopidas did in 
coming back from exile and slaying the tyrants in 
Thebes, nay, that seems to rank “far higher than 
any other achievement of secrecy and cunning. 
Hannibal was, it is true, a most formidable enemy 
for the Romans, but so, assuredly, were the Lacedae- 
monians in the time of Pelopidas for the Thebans, 
and that they were defeated by Pelopidas at Tegyra 
and Leuctra is an established fact; whereas Han- 
nibal, according to Polybius,! was not even once de- 
feated by Marcellus, but continued to be invincible 
until Scipio came. However, I believe, with Livy, 
Caesar, and Nepos, and, among Greek writers, with 
King Juba, that sundry defeats and routs were in- 
flicted by Marcellus upon the troops of Hannibal, 
although these had no great influence upon the war; 
indeed, the Carthaginian would seem to have prac- 
tised some ruse in these engagements. But that 
which reasonably and fittingly called for admiration 
was the fact that the Romans, after the rout of so 
many armies, the slaughter of so many generals, and 
the utter confusion of the whole empire, still had 


1 Cf. xv. 1), 7, where Hannibal makes this claim, in a 
speech to his men just before the battle of Zama (202 B.c.). 
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PELOPIDAS AND MARCELLUS, 1. 6-111. 1 


the courage to face their foes. For there was one 
man who filled his army again with ardour and am- 
bition to contend with the enemy, instead of the 
great fear and consternation which had long op- 
pressed them, inspiring and encouraging them not 
only to yield the victory reluctantly, but also to 
dispute it with all eagerness, and this man was 
Marcellus. For when their calamities had accus- 
tomed them to be satisfied whenever they escaped 
Hannibal by flight, he taught them to be ashamed 
to survive defeat, to be chagrined if they came 
within a little of yielding, and to be distressed if 
they did not win the day. 

II. Since, then, Pelopidas was never defeated m 
a battle where he was in command, and Marcellus 
won more victories than any Roman of his day, it 
would seem, perhaps, that the multitude of his suc- 
cesses made the difficulty of conquering the one 
equal to the invincibility of the otlrer. Marcellus, 
it is true, took Syracuse, while Pelopidas failed to 
take Sparta. But I think that to have reached Sparta, 
and to have been the first of men to cross the Eu- 
rotas in war, was a greater achievement than the 
conquest of Sicily ; unless, indeed, it should be said 
that this exploit belongs rather to Epaminondas than 
to Pelopidas, as well as the victory at Leuctra, while 
Marcellus shared with no one the glory of his achieve- 
ments. For he took Syracuse all alone, and routed 
the Gauls without his colleague, and when no one 
would undertake the struggle against Hannibal, but 
all declined it, he took the field against him, changed 
the aspect of the war, and was the first leader to 
show daring. 

IJ}. I cannot, indeed, applaud the death of either 
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PELOPIDAS AND MARCELLUS, un. 1-4 


of them, nay, I am distressed and indignant at their 
unreasonableness in the final disaster. And I admire 
Hannibal because, in battles so numerous that one 
would weary of counting them, he was not even 
wounded. I am delighted, too, with Chrysantes, in 
the “ Cyropaedeia,” 1 who, thongh his blade was lifted 
on high and he was about to smite an enemy, when 
the trumpet sounded a retreat, let his man go, and 
retired with all gentleness and decorum. Pelopidas, 
however, was somewhat excusable, because, excited 
as he always was by an opportunity for battle, he 
was now carried away by a generous anger to seek 
revenge. For the best thing is that a general should 
be victorious and keep his life, “but if he must die,” 
he should “conclude his life with valour,’ as Euri- 
pides says; for then he does not suffer death, but 
rather achieves it. And besides his anger, Pelopidas 
saw that the consummation of his victory would be 
the death of the tyrant, and this not altogether 
unreasonably invited his effort; for it would have 
been hard to find another deed of prowess with so 
fair and glorious a promise. But Marcellus, when 
no great need was pressing, and when he felt none 
of that ardour which in times of peril unseats the 
judgment, plunged heedlessly into danger, and died 
the death, not of a general, but of a mere skirmisher 
or scout, having cast his five consulates, his three 
triumphs, and the spoils and trophies which he had 
taken from kings, under the feet of Iberians and 
Numidians who had sold their lives to the Cartha- 
ginians. And so it came to pass that these very 
men were loath to accept their own success, when 


1 Xenophon, Cyrop. iv. 1, 3. 
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PELOPIDAS AND MARCELLUS, 11. 4-6 


a Roman who excelled all others in valour, and 
had the greatest influence and the most splendid 
fame, was uselessly sacrificed among the scouts of 
Fregellae. 

This, however, must not be thought a denunciation 
of the men, but rather an indignant and outspoken 
protest in their own behalf against themselves and 
their valour, to which they uselessly sacrificed their 
other virtues, in that they were unsparing of theit 
lives; as if their death affected themselves alone, 
and not rather their countries, friends, and allies. 

After his death, Pelopidas received burial from his 
allies, in whose behalf he fell; Marcellus from his 
enemies, by whose hands he fell. An enviable and 
happy lot was the former, it is true; but better and 
greater than the goodwill which makes grateful re- 
turn for favours done, is the hatred which admires 
a valour that was harassing. For in this case it is 
worth alone which receives honour; whereas in the 
other, personal interests and needs are more regarded 
than excellence. 
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A PARTIAL DICTIONARY OF 
PROPER NAMES 


A 


Achillas, 317-325, one of the guar- 
dians of Ptolemy XII. (Dionysus), 
and commander of his troops 
when Caesar came to Egypt. 
According to Bell. Alex. iv., he 
was put to death by his sister 
Arsinoé. 

Achradina, 485, the first extension 
on the mainland of the island city 
of Syracuse, stretching from the 
Great Harbour northwards to 
the sea. 

Actium, 175, a promontory of Acar- 
nania in northern Greece, at the 
entrance to the Ambraciot gulf. 

Aesop, 429, a Greek writer of fables, 
who flourished in the first half of 
the sixth century B.c. Fables 
bearing his name were popular at 
Athens in the time of Aristo- 


phanes. 

Afranius, 205, 211, 217, 229, 287, 
291, Lucius A., a warm partisan 
of Pompey, and one of his legates 
in Spain during the war with 
Sertorius, as well as in Asia 
during the Mithridatic war. He 
was consul in 60 B.c. In 55 B.O. 
he was sent by Pompey with 
Petreius to hold Spain for him, 
He was killed after the battle 
of Thapsus (46 B.C.). 

Amanus, 217, a range of mountains 
branching off from the Taurus in 
Cilicia, and extending eastwards 
to Syria and the Euphrates. 

Amisus, 213, 223, a city of Pontus, 
in Asia Minor, on the southern 
shore of the Euxine Sea. 

Amphipolis, 309, an important town 
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in S.E. Macedonia, on the river 
Strymon, about three miles from 
the sea. 

Androcydes of Cyzicus, 401, a cele- 
brated painter, who flourished 
from 400 to 377 B.c. See 
Plutarch, Morals, p. 668 c. 

Andros, 345, the most northerly 
island of the Cyclades group, 
§. E. of Euboea. 

Antalcidas, 63, 73, 87, 417, an able 
Spartan politician, and com- 
mander of the Spartan fleet in 
388 B.0, The famous peace 
between Persia and the Greeks, 
concluded in 387 B.0., was called 
after him. 

Antigonus, 341, 343, the general of 
Alexander who was atterwards 
king of Asia, surnamed the One- 


eyed. 

Antioch, 219, the capital of the 
Greek Kings of Syria, on the river 
Orontes, founded by Seleucus in 
300 B.C. 

Antipater, 41, regent of Macedonia 
and Greece during Alexander’s 
absence in the East, and also 
after Alexander’s death, until 
319 B.C. 

Apollophanes of Cyzicus, 33, known 
only in this connection. 

Appius, 467, 471, Appius Claudius 
Pulcher, military tribune at 
Cannae (216 B.C.), praetor in 
Sicily 215 B.c., and legate of Mar- 
cellus there in 214. He was 
consul in 212, and died in the 
following year. ‘ 

Arbela, 211, a town in Babylonia, 
near which Alexander inflicted 
final defeat upou Dareius. 
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Archimedes, 471-477, the most 
famous of ancient mathemati- 
cians, lived 287-212 B.c. 


Archytas, 471, a Greek of Taren- 
tum, philosopher, mathemati- 
cian, general and statesman, 


flourished about 400 B.c. 

Ariminum, 273, 448, a city of Um- 
bria, on the Adriatic, command- 
ing the eastern coast of Italy and 
an entrance into Cisalpine Gaul. 

Arsaces, 815, Arsaces XIV. (or 
Orontes I.), king of Parthia 
55~38 B.0. 

Arsis, 131, an error for Aesis, a 
river flowing between Umbria 
and Picenum, in N.E. Italy. 

Asculum, 123 f., a city in the in- 
terior of Picenum, taken by 
Strabo during the Marsic war 
(89 B.¢.) and burnt. 

Athamania, 287, a district in 
northern Greece, between Thes- 
saly and Epirus. 

Aulis, 15, a town on the Boeotlan 
side of the straits of Euripus, 
reputed to have been the rendez- 
vous for the Greek chieftains 
under Agamemnon. 

Auximum, 129, a city of Picenum 
In N.E. Italy, just south of 
Ancona. 


B 


santia, 515, a small town In Apulia, 
about thirteen miles south-east of 
Venusia. 

Beroea, 281, a town in Macedonia, 
west of the Thermaic gulf (Bay 
of Saloniki). 

Bibulus (1), 237-241, 259, Lucius 
Calpurnius B., aedile in 65, 
praetor in 62, and consul in 598.c., 
in each case a colleague of Julius 


Caesar. He was an aristocrat of 
moderate abilities, He died in 
48 B.C. 


Bibulus (2), 511, 518, Publicius B., 
not otherwise known. 

Bosporus, 215, the territory on both 
sides of the strait between the 
Huxine Sea and the Maeotic Lake 
(Sea of Azoy), and including the 
modern Crimea, The strait (p. 
207) bears the same name, 
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Briareus, 479, a monster of myth- 
ology, having a hundred arms 
and fifty heads, called by men 
Aegaeon (Iliad, i. 403 f.). 

Brundisium, 183 f., 279, 285, an 
important city on the eastern 
coast of Italy (Calabria), with a 
fine harbour. It was the natural 
point of departure from Italy to 
the East, and was the chief naval 
station of the Romans in the 
Adriatic. 

Brutus, 129, 153, 155, Marcus 
Junius B., father of the conspira- 
tor, tribune of the people in 83, 
and, in 77 B.0., general under 
Lepidus. 


Cc 


Caenum, 213, the fortress men- 
tioned without name in the pre- 
ceding chapter. It was in Pontus, 
on the river Lycus, 8.E. of 
Amisus. 

Caepio, 239, Servilius C., a sup- 
porter of Caesar against his col- 
league Bibulus in 59 B.c. (Sueto- 
nius, Div. Jul. 21). Cf. the 
Caesar, xiv. 4. 

Calauria, 175, a small istand off the 
S.E. coast of Argolis in Pelopon- 
nesus. Its temple was the final 
refuge of Demosthenes, 

Callicratidas, 343, the Spartan ad- 
miral who succeeded Lysander 
in 406 B.c., and lost his life in the 
battle of Arginusae. Cf. the 
Lysander, chapters v.—vii. 

Sas 59, cf, the Alcibiades, 


Gaueuenes: 97, 381, of Olynthus, a 
philosopher and historian, who 
accompanied Alexander the ‘Great 
on his expedition in the East 
until put to death by him in 
328 B.0. Besides an account of 
Alexander’s expedition, he wrote 
a history of Greece from 387 to 
357 B.C. 

Calvinus, 295, see Domitius (3). 

Canusium, 457, 507, an ancient city 
of Apulia, about fifteen miles 
from the sea. 

Capitolinus, 439, Caius Scantilius 
C., colleague of Marcellus in the 

aedileship about 226 B.o, 
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Carbo, 127-131, 137 f., Gnaeus 
Papirius C., a leader of the Marian 
party, consular colleague of 
Cinna in 85 and 84 B.c., put to 
death by Pompey in 82 B.o. 

Carinas (or Carrinas), 129, Caius C., 
was defeated by Sulla in the 
following year (82 B.0.), captured 
and put to death. 

Catana, 521, an ancient city on the 
eastern coast of Sicily, about mid- 
way between Syracuse and Tau- 
romenium, directly at the foot of 
Mt. Aetna. 

Catulus, 153, 157,179, 181, 193,197, 
Quintus Lutatius C., a leading 
aristocrat of the nobler sort, 
consul in 78 B.0., censor in 65, a 
supporter of Cicero against Cati- 
line in 63, died in 60 B.0, 

Caucasus Mountains, 209, the great 
mountain system lying between 
the Kuxine and Caspian Seas. 

Cenchreae, 399, the eastern harbour- 
town of Corinth. 

Chabrias, 105, a successful Athenian 
general, prominent from 392 till 
his gallant death at the siege of 
Chios in 357 B.C. 

Chaeroneia, 47, a small town at the 
entrance from Phocis into Boeo- 
tia, commanding an extensive 
plain on which many battles were 
fought in ancient times (cf. the 
Marcellus, xxi. 2). Here Philip 
of Macedon defeated the allied 
Greeks in 338 B.c. It was Plu- 
tarch’s native city. 

Chares, 345, a famous Athenian 
general, prominent from 367 to 
334 B.o. He was able, but un- 
trustworthy and rapacious. 

Cinna, 123-127, Lucius Cornelius 
C., leader of the popular party 
and consul during the years of 
Sulla’s absence in the East (87- 
84 B.C.). : 

Claros, 175, a place in Ionian Asia 
Minor, near Colophon, where 
there was a temple of Apollo, and 
an oracle of great antiquity. 

Cleon, of Halicarnassus, 55, a rheto- 
rictan who flourished at the close 
of the fifth and the beginning of 
the fourth century B.0. 

Cloelius, 129, an error for Coelius 
Caius Coelius Caldus, tribune of 
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the people in 107 B.0., consul in 
94, a staunch supporter of the 
Marian party, 

Cnidus, 47, a city at the S.W. ex- 
tremity of Caria, in Asia Minor. 
Colchis, 203, 207, a district of 
Western Asia, lying north of 
eens and east of the Enxine 

sea. 

Commagene, 231, a district of 
Syria, lying between Cilicia and 
the Euphrates. 

Conon, 47, 63, a distinguished 
Athenian generat. He escaped 
from Aegospotami in 405 B.c. 
{see the Lysander, xi, 5}, aud 
with aid from the Great King and 
Pharnabazus defeated the Spar- 
tan fleet off Cnidus in 394 B.c., 
and restored the Long Walls of 
Athens in 393 B.o. 

Cornelius, 447, 453, Gnaeus Corne- 
lins Scipio Calvus, consul with 
Marcellus in 222 B.c., afterwards 
(218 B.0.) legate of his brother 
Publius in Spain, where the two 
carried on war against the Car- 
thaginians for eight years, and 
where both finally fell. 

Coroneia, 41, 47, a town in N.W. 
Boeotia, the scene of many 
battles. Here reference is made 
to the victory of Agesilaiis over 
the Thebans and their allies in 
394 B.C. (Agesilais, xviii.). 

Cratippus, 311 f., of Mitylene, a 
Peripatetic philosopher highly 
regarded by Cicero, and by 
Cicero’s son, whose teacher he 
was. Brutus attended his lec- 
tures at Athens (Brutus, xxiv. 1). 

Crispinus, 517, 519, Titus Quinctius 
Pennus Capitolinus C., a trusted 
commander under Marcellus in 
Sicily, 214-212 B.o., and now 
(208) his colleague in the consul- 
ship. After the skirmish here 
described he was carried to Rome, 
where he died at the close of the 
year. 

Culleo, 243, Quintus Terentius C., 
tribune of the people in 58 B.o., 
a friend of Cicero, whose banish- 
ment he tried to prevent, and 
whose recall he laboured to 
obtain. 

Curio, 269 f., Caius Scribonius C., 
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an able orator, but reckless and 
profligate. He was tribune of 
the people in 50 B.c., and sold his 
support to Caesar, who made him 
praetor in Sicily in 49. Thence 
he crossed into Africa to attack 
the Pompeians there, but was 
defeated and slain (Caesar, Bell. 
Civ., ii. 23-44). 

Cynoscephalae, 423, a range of hills 
in eastern Thessaly, so named 
from their supposed resemblance 
to the heads of dogs. 

Cythera, 87, a large island directly 
south of Laconia in Pelopon- 
nesus. 

Cyzicus, 401, a Greek city on the 
Propoutis, in Mysia. 


D 


Damippus, 483, a Spartan at the 
court of Hieronymus, king of 
Syracuse. He tried to per- 
suade the king not to abandon 
alliance with Rome. Marcellus 
gave him his liberty. 

Deiotarus, 309, tetrarch of Galatia 
in Asia Minor, and an old man in 
54 B.o. (cf. the Crassus, xvii. 1 f.). 
He was a faithful friend of the 
Romans in their Asiatic wars, and 
was rewarded by the senate, in 
63 B.C., with the title of King. 
Caesar could never be brought to 
pardon him for siding with 
Pompey. 

Demaratus the Corinthian, 39, a 
guest-friend of Philip of Macedon 
(cf. the Alerander,ix. 63 lvi.). 

Didyma, 175, in the territory of 
Miletus, the site of a famous 
temple of Apollo. 

Dionysius, 429, the Elder, tyrant of 
Syracnse from 405 to 367 B.C. 

Dioscorides, 99, a pupil of Isocrates, 
author of a treatise on the Spar- 
tan polity, writing in the latter 
part of the fourth century B.c. 
(cf. the Lycurgus, xi. 4). 

Domitius (1), 137, 141, Gnaeus 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, son-in- 
law of Cinna, and a partisan of 
Marius. When Sulla obtained 
the supreme power in 82 B.O., 
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Domitius fled to Africa, where he 
died in 81 B.o. 

Domitius (2), 251, 291, 295, 335, 
Lucius Domitius Ahenobarbus, 
consul in 54 B.c. He was a son- 
in-law of Cato, and one of the 
ablest supporters of the aristo- 
cratic party. He opposed both 
Pompey and Caesar until they 
quarrelled, then sided with Pom- 
pey. Caesar spared his life at Cor- 
finium, in 49B.0. (cf. the Caesar, 
xxxiv. 3 f.). He met his death 
at Pharsalus. 

Domitius (3), 257, 295, Gnaeus 
Domitius Calvinus (wrongly 
called Lucius Calvinus, p. 295), 
consul in 53 B.C. He was a sup- 

orter of Bibulus against Caesar 
in 59 B.C., but after 49 B.O. an 
active supporter of Caesar. After 
Pharsalus he was Caesar’s lieu- 
tenant in Asia. . 

Duris, 7, of Samos, a pupil of Theo- 
phrastus, historian and, for a 
time, tyrant of Samos, lived 
circa 350-280 B.O. 

Dymé, 187, the most westerly of the 
twelve cities of Achaia in Pelo- 
ponnesus. It had been destroyed 
by the Romans in 146 B.c. 

Dyrrachium, 279, 309, a city on 
the coast of Illyricum, known in 
Greek history as Epidamnus. It 
was a free state, and sided with 
the Romans consistently. 


E 


Ecbatana, 39, 417, an ancient city 
of Media, the residence of the 
Great King during the summer 
months. 

Eleusis, 69, 375, the sacred city of 
the Athenian mysteries, some 
twelve miles west of Athens. 

Engyium, 489 f., a city in the in- 
terior of Sicily, the exact site of 
which is unknown. 

Enna, 489, an ancient fortress-city 
nearly in the ceutre of Sicily. 

Ephesus, 17, 23, 493, one of the 
twelve Ionian cities in Lydia of 
Asia Minor, near the mouth of the 
river Caystrus. 

Ephorus, 381, of Cymé, pupil of 
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Isocrates, author of a highly 
rhetorical history of Greece from 
the “ Dorian Invasion ’”* down to 
340 B.0., in which year he died. 
Epidaurus, 175, a city on the east 
coast of ‘Argolis in Peloponnesus. 
famous for its shrine and cult. of 
Aesculapius. 
Erasistratus, 41, 
known. 
Eudoxus, 471, of Cnidus, a pupil of 
Archytas, most famous as a 
mathematician and astronomer, 
flourished about 360 B.c. He 
taught philosophy at Athens. 
Eurypontidae, 329, one of the two 
royal families at Sparta; the 
other was that of the Agidae. 


otherwise un- 


F 


Favonius, 275, 291, 309, 335 
Marcus F., called the “Ape of 
Cato,”” aedile in 52 and praetor 
in 49 B.c. He joined Pompey in 
the East in spite of personal 
enmity to him, and accom- 
pee him in his flight from 


harsalus. 

Flaminius, 443, 447, Caius F., 
consul in 223 B. c., a violent 
opponent of senate “and _aristo- 
crats. The Circus Flaminius aud 
the Via Flaminia were  con- 
structed during his aedileship 
(220 B.c.). Cf. the Marcellus, 
XXVii. 3. 

Fregellae, 517 f£., 531, a city in 8.E. 
Latium, on the river Liris. It 
was severely punished by Han- 
nibal in 211 B.c. for its fidelity to 
Rome. 

Fulvius ‘Q), 503, Gnaeus Fulvius 
Flaccus, was praetor in 212 B.c., 
and received Apulia as his pro- 
vince, where, in 210 B.c., he was 
badly defeated (but not slain, as 
Plutarch says) by Hannibal. He 
had played the coward, and went 
into voluntary exile. 

Fulvius (2), 505, Quintus Fulvius 
Flaccus, brother of Gnaeus, con- 
sul in 237, 224, 212, and 209 B.c. 
In 212 he captured Capua, which 
had gone over to Hannibal, and 
wreaked a dreadful vengeance 
upon the city. 
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G 


Gabinius, 177, 188, 241, Aulus G., 
tribune of the people in 66, 
praetor in 61, consul with Piso in 
58 B.c., the year during which 
Cicero was exiled. He was 
recalled from his province of 
Syria in 55, prosecuted for taking 
bribes, and exiled. He died in 
48 B.C. 

Geraestus, 15, a town and promon- 
tory at the south-western extrem- 
ity of Euboea. 

Gordyene, 209, a rather indefinite 
district of Asia, lying south of 
Armenia and west of the river 
Tigris. 


H 


Hecatombaeon, 79, the first month 
of the Attic year, comprising 
parts of our June and July. 

Herennius, 159, Caius H., tribune of 
the people in 80 B.c. After the 
death of Sulla he joined Sertorius 
in Spain (76-72 B.c.). 

Hermagoras, 225, of Tenedos, a 
distinguished rhetorician in the 
times of Pompey and Cicero. 
He was a mere formalist. 

Hermione, 175, an ancient town at 
the south-eastern extremity of 
Argolis in Peloponnesus. 

Hexapyla, 483, 485, probably a 
section of the wall fortifying 
Epipolae, the triangular plateau 
to the west of Syracuse. 

Hiempsal, 145, king of Numidia 
aiter the Jugurthine war (111- 
106 8B.¢.), expelled from his 
throne by Gnaeus Domitius aud 
testored to it by Pompey. 

Hiero, 457, 471 f., Hiero II., king of 
Syracuse 270-216 B.c., for nearly 
half a century a faithful friend 
and ally of Rome. 

Hieronymus (1), 37, of Rhodes, a 
disciple of Aristotle, flourishing 
about 300 B.c., frequently men- 
tioned by Cicero. 

Hieronymus (2), king of Syracuse 
216-215 B.c., successor to Hiero 
II., whose policy of friendship 
with Rome he forsook for altiauce 
with Carthage. 
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Himera, 139, a Greek city on the 
northern coast of Sicily. 

Hippocrates, 469, 483, a Syracusan 
by birth, but educated at Car- 
thage. He served under Hanni- 
bal in Spain and Italy. He per- 
suaded Hieronymus, the young 
king of Syracuse, to abandon the 
Roman cause (216 B.O.). 

Hydrieus the Carian, 37, otherwise 
unknown. 

Hypsaeus, 263, Publius Plautius H., 
tribune of the people in 54 B.c., 
and candidate for the consul- 
ship. He was accused of corrupt 
practices, tried, and convicted. 
Pompey, whom he had devotedly 
served, forsook him in the hour 
of need. 

Ilyrcania, 207 f., a district of Asia 
lying south of the Caspian 
(Hyrcanian) Sea. 


1 


Jarbas (or Hiarbas), 143, a king of 
Numidia, set on the throne by 
Gnaeus Domitius, instead of 
Hiempsal. 

Iphicrates, 61, $43, a famous 
Athenian general, who increased 
the effectiveness of light-armed 
troops and defeated a Spartan 
division of heavy-armed men at 
Corinth in 392 B.c. He was 
prominent until about 348 B.c. 

Isthmus, 175, the Isthmus of 
Corinth. 

Ithome, 399, see Messene. 


J 


Jason, 411, tyrant of Pherae in 
Thessaly, and active in Greek 
affairs from 377 to 370, the year 
of his death. He was sueceeded 
by Alexander of Pherae. 

Juba, 315, 525, Juba IL., king of 
Mauritania. He lived from 50 
B.C. to about 20 A.D., was edu- 
cated at Rome, and became a 
learned and voluminous writer. 
Among his works was a History 
of Rome. 
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Labienus, 293, Titus L., tribune of 
the people in 63 B.c., and devoted 
to Caesar’s interests. He was an 
able and trusted legate of Caesar 
through most of the Gallic wars, 
but became jealous of his leader 
and deserted him for Pompey in 
49 B.c. After Pharsalus he fled 
to Africa, and after the battle of 
Thapsus (46 B.C.) to Spain, where 
he was the immediate cause of 
the defeat of the Pompeians at 
Munda and was slain (45 B.C.). 

Lacinium, 175, a promontory on the 
east coast of Bruttium, in Italy, 
some six miles south of Cro- 
tona. 

Larissa, 43 f., 307, 405, an impor- 
tant town in N.E. Thessaly, on 
the river Peneius. 

Lauron, 159, a small town in the 
S.E. part of Spain, south of 
Valentia, near the sea. 

Lentulus (1), 273, 325, Lucius 
Cornelius L. Crus, consul in 
49 p.c. with Claudius Marcellus, 
and a bitter opponent of Caesar 
(ef. the Caesar, xxx. 3). He 
joined Pompey in the East, fled 
with him from Pharsalus, and 
was put to death in Egypt. 

Lentulus (2), 307, see Spinther. 

Leontini, 469, a city of Sicily 
between Syracuse and Catana. 

Lepidus, 151 ff., 197, 327, Marcus 
Aemilius L , father of the trium- 
vir, praetor in Sicily in 81, consul 
in 78 B.C. 

Leucas, 175, an island in the Ionian 
Sea, lying close to the coast of 
Acarnania. 

Leuctra, 79, 391, and often, a village 
in Boeotia, south-west of Thebes, 
between Thespiae and Plataea, 
for ever memorable as the scene 
of the utter defeat of the Spartans 
by the Thebans in 371 B.0. 

Lindus, 521, an ancient and impor- 
tant town on the east coast of the 
island of Rhodes. 

Locri Epizephyrii, 515, a celebrated 
Greek city on the eastern coast of 
Bruttium, in Itaiy, said to have 
been founded in 760 B.O. 
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Luca (or Lucca), 249, a city of 
Liguria, N.E. of Pisa, a frontier- 
town of Caesar's province in good 
communication with Rome. 


M 


Macaria, 391, daughter of Heracles 
and Deiareira, She slew herself 
in order to give the Athenians 
victory over Eurystheus. 

Maeotic Sea, 207, tie modern Sea of 
AZOV. 

Magnesia, 421, 431, a district on the 
eastern coast of Thessaly. 

Mantinea, 85, 93 f., 99, 349, a 
powerful city in the eastern part 
of central Arcadia, in Pelopon- 
nesus. 

Marcellinus, 249 f., Gnaeus Corne- 
lius Lentulus M., consul in 568B.c., 
a friend and advocate of Cicero, 
and persistently opposed to 
Pompey, who was driven by his 
hostility into alliance with Caesar. 

Marcellus, 269 f., Caius Claudius M. 
consul in 50 B.0., a friend of 
Cicero and Pompey, and an un- 
compromising foe of Caesar. But 
after the outbreak of the civil war 
he remained quietly and timidly 
in Italy, and was finally par- 
doned by Caesar. He is not to 
be confounded with an uncle, 
Marcus Claudius Marcellus, con- 
sul in 51, or with a cousin, Caius 
Claudius Marcellus, consul in 
49 B.C. 

Marcius, 445, Caius M. Figulus, 
consul in 162 B.0., and again in 
156 B.C. 

Maximus, 521, Valerius M., com- 
piler of a large collection of his- 
torical anecdotes, in the time of 
Augustus. 

Megara, 483, 489, a Greek city on 
the eastern coast of Sicily, 
between Syracuse and Catana, 
It was colonized from Megara in 
Greece Proper. 

Meliboea, 413, an ancient town on 
the sea-coast of Thessaly. 

Memmius, 141, Caius M., after this, 
Pompey’s quaestor in Spain, 
where he was killed in a battle 
with Sertorius (Sertorius, xxi.). 
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Mendes, 107 f., a prominent city in 
the north of Egypt. 

Menecrates, 59, a Syracusan physi- 
cian at the court of Philip of 
Macedon 359-336 B.c. Accord- 
ing to Aelian (War. Hist. xii. 51). 
it was from Philip that he got 
this answer. 

Menoeceus, 391, son of Creon the 
mythical king of Thebes. He 
sacrificed himself in order to give 
his city victory over the seven 
Argive chieftains. 

Meriones, 489, a Cretan hero of the 
Trojan war, the companion and 
friend of [domeneus. 

Messala, 257, Marcus Valerius M., 
secured his election to the consul- 
ship in 53 B.C. by bribery, but 
still had Cicero’s support. In 
the civil war he sided actively 
with Caesar. 

Messenia, Messene, 95, 99, 101, 331, 
417 f., the south-western district 
in Peloponnesus, in earliest times 
conquered by the Spartans. Its 
stronghold, Ithome, was included 
in the capital city built by Epa- 
minondas in 369 B.c. and named 


Messene. The names Messenia 
and Messene are sometimes 
interchanged. 


Metellus (1), 121, (?) 187 f., Quintus 
Caecilius M. Creticus, consul in 
69 B.C., and from 68 to 66 B.0. 
engaged in subduing Crete. On 
his return to Rome the partisans 
of Pompey prevented him from 
celebrating a triumph, for which 
he waited patiently outside of the 
city until 62 B.c. 

Metellus (2), 277 f., 333, Lucius 
Caecilius M. Creticus, a nephew 
of the preceding Metellus, is little 
known apart from the incident 
here narrated. 

Metellus (3), 133, 157 ff. 197, Quin- 
tus Metellus Pius, consul with 
Sulla in 80 B.c., and one of his 
niost successful generals. After 
Sulla’s death in 73 B.c., Metellus 
was sent as proconsul into Spain, 
to prosecute the war against 
Sertorius. He died about 63 B.c, 

Minucius, 447, Marcus M. Rufus, 
consul in 221 B.¢., and in 217 
Master of Horse to the dictator 
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Fabins Maximus (Fab. Maz. 
iv.-xiii.). It is not known in 
what year Minucius was dictator. 

Mithras, 175, a Persian sun-deity, 
whose worship subsequently 
spread over the whole Roman 
Empire. ; 

Mitylene, 225, 309 f., the chief city 
of the island of Lesbos. 

Mucia, 225 f., Pompey’s third wife 
(cf. the Pompey, ix.), and the 
mother by him of Gnaeus and 
Sextus Pompey. : 

Mutina, 155, an important city of 
Cisalpine Gaul, south of the Po, 
the modern Modena. 


N 


Nabataeans, 293, a people occupy- 
ing the northern part of the 
Arabian peninsula, between the 
Euphrates and the Arabian Gulf. 

Neapolis (1), an ancient city of 
Campania, the modern Naples. 

Neapolis (2), a portion of what 
Plutarch calls the ‘* outer city” 
of Syracuse, lying between Epi- 
polae and Achradina. 

Nepos, 521, 525, Cornelius N., a 
Roman biographer and historian, 
contemporary and friend of 
Cicero. 

Nola, 459, 463 f£., an important city 
of Campania, about twenty miles 
S.E. of Capua. 


oO 


Oppius, 139, Caius O., an intimate 
friend of Caesar (cf. the Caesar, 
Xvii.), author (probably) of Lives 
of Marius, Pompey, and Caesar. 

Orchomenus, 47 f., 377, 381 f., 523, 
a city in northern Boeotia, near 
the Copaic Lake. 

Oricum, 285, a town on the coast of 
Epirus, north of Apollonia. 


1p 
Paeonia, 221, a district in Thrace, 


north of Macedonia. 
Panlus, 269, Lucius Aemilius P., 
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consul in 50 B.¢0. with Claudius 
Marcellus. He had been a violent 
opponent of Caesar. 

Pelusium, 317, a strong frontier- 
a on the eastern branch of the 

e. 

Perpenna, 137, 159, 163 f., Mareus 
P. Vento, a leading partisan of 
Marius. On the death of Sulla 
(78 B.0.) he joined Lepidus in his 
attempt to win the supreme 
power, and, failing here, retired 
to Spain, where he served under 
Sertorius. 

Petelia, 515, an ancient city of 
Bruttium, north of Crotona. 

Petra, 221, the capital city of the 
Nabataeans, about half way 
between the Dead Sea and the 
Arabian Gulf. 

Pharnabazus, 21, 29, 33 £., 47, 63, 
satrap of the Persian provinces 
about the Hellespont from 412 to 
393 B.O. 

Pharsalus, Pharsalia, 45, 293, 301, 
$35, 409, 423, a city and plain in 
southern Thessaly. 

Pherae, 403, 407 f., 419, 433, a city 
in south-eastern Thessaly. 

Pherecydes, 391, possibly Phere- 
cydes of Syros is meant, a semi- 
mythical philosopher of the sixth 
century B.c., about whose death 
many fantastic tales were told. 

Philippus, 119, 157, Lucius Marcius 
P., consul in 91 B.c., and a distin- 
guished orator, a supporter of 
the popular party. He died 
before Pompey’s return from 
Spain (71 B.c.). 

Philistus, 429, the Syracusan, an 
eye-witness of the events of the 
Athenian siege of Syracuse (415- 
413 8B.0.), which he described 
thirty years later in a history of 
Sicily. 

Phlius, Phiiasians, 67, a city in N.E. 
Peloponnesus, south of Sicyon. 
Phthiotis, 419, 481, a district inS.E. 

Thessaly. 

Picenum, 448, a district in N.E. 
Italy. 

Piso (1), Caius Calpurnius P,, consul 
in 67 B.¢., a violent aristocrat, 
afterwards proconsul for the 
province of Gallia Narbonensis, 
which he plundered. He must 
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have died before the outbreak of 
civil war. 

Piso (2), Lucius Calpurnius P. 
Caesorinus, consul in 58 B.C., 
through Caesar’s influence, re- 
called from his province of 
Macedonia in 55 because of 
extortions, consul again in 50 B.c. 
at Caesar’s request, and after 
Caesar’s death a supporter of 
Antony. 

Plancus, 263, Titus Minutius P. 
Bursa, accused of fomenting the 
disorders following the death of 
Clodius (52 B.¢.), found guilty 
and exiled. Pompey, whose 
ardent supporter he was, deserted 
him in the hour of need. Caesar 
restored him to civic rights soon 
after 49 B.o. 

Plataea, 377, 401, an ancient and 
celebrated city in S.W. Boeotia, 
near the confines of Attica, where 
the Persians under Mardonius 
were defeated by the allied 
Greeks in 489 B.o. 

Pollio, 305, Caius Asinius P., a 
famous orator, poet, and histori- 
rian, 76 B.c.-4 A.D. He was an 
intimate friend of Caesar (cf. the 
Caesar, xxxii. 5), fought under 
him in Spain and Africa, and after 
Caesar’s death supported Octa- 
vian. After 29 B.c. he devoted 
himself entirely to literature, and 
was a patron of Vergil and Horace. 
None of his works have come 
down to us. 

Polybius, 381, of Megalopolis, in 
Arcadia, the Greek historian of 
the Punic Wars, born about 
204 B.c., long resident in Rome, 
and an intimate friend of the 
younger Scipio, with whom he 
was present at the destruction of 
Carthage in 146 B.o. 

Poseidonius, 225, 437, 459, 491, 521, 
of Apameia, in Syria, a Stoic 
philosopher, a pupil of Panaetius 
at Athens, contemporary with 
Cicero, who often speaks of him 
and oceasionally corresponded 
with him. 

Potheinus, 317, one of the guardians 
of the young Ptolemy. He 
plotted against Caesar when he 
came to Alexandreia, and was put 
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to death by him (cf. the Caesar, 
xIviii. f.). 

Ptolemy, 405 f., assassinated King 
Alexander II. of Macedon in 
367 B.c., held the supreme power 
for three years, and was then 
himself assassinated by the young 
king, Perdiccas ILI. 

Publius, 261, 311, Publius Licinius 
Crassus Dives, son of Marcus 
Crassus the triumvir. He was 
Caesar’s legate in Gaul 58-55 B.c., 
followed his father to the East in 
54, and was killed by the Par- 
thians near Carrhae (ef. the 
Crassus, XXV.). 
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Roscius, 181, Lucius R, Otho. As 
one of the tribunes of the people 
in 67 B.0., he introduced the un- 


popular law which gave the 
knights special seats in the 
theatre. 


Rullus, 149, Quintus Fabius Maxi- 
mus R., five times consul, the 
last time in 295 B.c., when he was 
victorious over Gauls, Etruscans, 
Samnites and Umbrians in the 
great battle of Sentinum. 

Rutilius, 213, Publius R. Rufus 
consul in 105 B.0., unjustly exiled 
in 92 B.c., retired to Smyrna, 
where he wrote a history of his 
own times. 
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Samothrace, 175, 521, a large island 
in the northern Aegean Sea, some 
twenty miles off the coast of 
Thrace, celebrated for its mys- 
teries (cf. the Alexander, ii. 1). 

Sardis, 25, the capital city of the 
ancient kingdom of Lydia, and, 
later, the residence of the Persian 
satraps of Asia Minor. 

Saturnalia, 205, a festival of Saturn, 
held at this time on the nine- 
teenth of December. See the 
Sulla, xviii, 5. 

Scipio (1), 149, 315, Publius Corne- 
lius S. Africanus Major, the con- 
queror of Hannibal, His con- 
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quest of Spain occupied the years 
210-202 B.o. 

Scipio (2), Lucius Cornelius 5S. 
Asiaticus, belonged to the Marian 
party in the civil wars, and was 
consul in 83 8.0., the year when 
Sulla returned from the East. 
Ci. the Sulla, xxviii. 1-3. He 
was proscribed in 82, and fled to 
Massilia, where he died. 

Scipio (3), 261, 279, 289, 295, 327, 
Publius Cornelius S.  Nasica, 
adopted by Metellus Pius ani 
therefore called Quintus Caecilius 
Metellus Pius $., or Metellus 
Scipio, was made Pompey’s col- 
league in the consulship late in 
the year 52 B.c., and became a 
determined foe of Caesar. He 
was proconsul in Syria, joined 
Pompey in 48 B.c., commanded 
his centre at Pharsalus, fled to 
Africa, aud killed himself after 
the battle of Thapsus (46 B.c.). 
Though a Scipio by birth, a 
Metellus by adoption, and a son- 
in-law of Pompey, he was rapa- 
cious and profligate. 

Scipio (4), 445, Publius Cornelius 
Scipio Nasica Corcnlum, cele- 
brated as jurist and _ orator, 
consul in 162 B.0, (when he 
abdicated on account of faulty 
auspices), and again in 155 B.c. 

Scirophorion, 79, a month of the 
Attic year comprising portions of 
our May and June. 

Scotussa, 293, 413. a town in central 
Thessaly, N.E. of Pharsalus. 

Scythia, 224, a general term for the 
er Tegions north of the Euxine 

ea. 

Seleucia, 317, probably the Seleucia 
in Syria on the river Orontes. 
Sertorius, 155-167, 197, Quintus 5., 
was born in asmall Sabine village, 
began his military career in 
105 B.0., was a consistent oppo- 
nent of the aristocracy, retired to 
Spain in 82, where for ten years 
and until his death he was the 
last hope of the Marian party. 

See Plutarch’s Sertorius. 

Servilius, 151, Publius Servilius 
Vatia Isauricus, probably the 
consul of 79 &.c., who obtained a 
triumph over Cilicia in 74, and 
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died in 44 B.c. Hs son, of the 
same name, was consul with 
Caesar in 48 B.C., though a 
member of the aristocratic party. 

Simonides, 3, of Ceos, the greatest 
lyric poet of Greece, 556-467 B.o. 

Sinope, 223, an important Greek 
city on the southern coast of the 
Euxine Sea, west of Amisus. 

Sinora (or Sinoria), a fortress-city 
on the frontier between Greater 
and Lesser Armenia. 

Soli, 187, an important town on the 
coast of Cilicia, not to be con- 
founded with the Soli on the 
island of Cyprus. See Xenophon 


Sophene, 203, a district of western 
Armenia. 

Spartacus, 197, a Thracian gladia- 
tor, leader of the servile insurrec- 
tion (73-71 B.o.). Cf. the Crassus, 
viii-xi. 

Spinther, 245, 291, 307, Publius 
Cornelius Lentulus S., consul in 
57 B.0., took part against Caesar 
in 49, was captured by him at 
Corfinium, but released. He 
then joined Pompey, and_ after 
Pharsalus fied with him to Egypt. 

Strabo, 117, 123, Gnaeus Pompeius 
Sextus S., consul in 89 B.c., in 
which year he celebrated a 
triumph for his capture of 
Asculum. He tried to be neutral 
in the civil wars of Sulla and 
Marius. In 87 B.0. he was killed 
by lightning. 

Sucro, 159, a river in S.E. Spain, 
between Valentia and Lauron. 
Susa, 39, 417, an ancient city of 
Persia, residence of the Great 
King during the spring months. 
Sybaris, 341, a famous Greek city of 
Italy, on the west shore of the 
gulf of Tarentum, founded in 
720 B.O., noted for its wealth and 

luxury. 
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Tachos, 101-107, king of Egypt for 
ashort time during the latter part 
of the reign of Artaxerxes II. of 
Persia (405-362 B.0.). Deserted 
by his subjects and mercenaries, 
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he took refuge at the court of 
Artaxerxes III., where he died. 

Taenarum, 175, a promontory at 
the southern extremity of La- 
conia, in Peloponnesus. 

Tanagra, 377, a town in eastern 
Boeotia, between Thebes and 
Attica. 

Tarentum, 493, 507, a Greek city in 
S.E. Italy. It surrendered to 
the Romans in 272 B.0., was 
betrayed into the hands of 
Hannibal in 212, and recovered 
by Fabius Maximus in 209. 

Taurus, 185, a range of mountains 
in Asia Minor, running eastward 
from Lycia to Cilicia. 

Faygetus, 417, a lofty mountain 
range between Laconia and Mes- 
senia, in Peloponnesus. 

Tegea, 95, an ancient and powerful 
city in $.B. Arcadia, in Pelopon- 
nesus. 

Tegyra, 77, 377 ff., 387, 525, a vil- 
lage in northern Boeotia, near 
Orchomenus. 

Tempe, Vale of, 307, the gorge 
between Mounts Olympus and 
Ossa in N.E. Thessaly, through 
which the river Peneius makes its 
way to the sea. 

Theodotus of Chios (or Samos), 317, 
825, brought to Caesar the head 
and signet-ring of Pompey. 

Theophanes, 213, 225, 247, 315, 
319, of Mitylene in Lesbos, a 
learned Greek who made Pom- 
pey’s acquaintance during the 
Mithridatic war, and became his 
intimate friend and adviser. He 
wrote a eulogistic history of 
Pompey’s campaigns. After 
Pompey’s death he was pardoned 
by Caesar, and upon his own 
death (after 44 B.C.) received 
divine poner from the Lesbians. 

Theophrastus, 103, the most 
famous pupil a Aristotle, and his 
successor as head of the’ Peripa- 
tetic school of philosophy at 
Athens. He was born at Hresos 
in Lesbos, and died at Athens in 
287 B.c., at the age of eighty- 
tive. 

Theopompus, 27, 87, 91, of Chios, a 
fellow-pupil of Isocrates with 
Ephorus, wrote anti-Athenian 
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histories of Greece from 411 to 
394 B.C. and of Philip of Macedon 
from 360 to 336 B.O, 

Thermodon, 209, a river of Pontus 
in Northern Asia Minor, empty- 
ing into the Euxine Sea. 

Thesmophoria, 353, a festival in 
honour of Demeter as goddess of 
marriage, celebrated at Athens 
for three days i in the middle of the 
month Pyanepsion (Oct.-Nov.). 

Thespiae, 67 f., 97, 373 ff, an 
ancient city in 3.W. Boeotia, 
north of Plataea. 

Thetis, 423, a sea-nymph, wile of 
Peleus and mother of Achilles, 
Thriasian plain, 69, 357, a part of 
the plain about Eleusis, in S.W. 

Attica. 

Timagenes, 245, a Greek historian, 
of the time of Augustus, origin- 
ally a captive slave. The bitter- 
ness of his judgments brought 
him into disfavour. 

Timagoras, 419, an ambassador 
from Athens to the Persian court 
in 387 B.c. He spent four years 
there, and took part with Pelopi- 
das rather than with his own col- 
league, Leon. He revealed state 
secrets for pay, and it was this 
which cost him his life. 

Timotheus (1), 345, son of Conon 
the great Athenian admiral. He 
was made general in 378 B.0., and 
about 360 was at the height Of his 
popularity and glory. 

Timotheus (2), 39, of Miletus, a 
famous musician and poet, 446- 
357 B.C. His exuberant and 
florid style conquered its way to 
great popularity. 

Tisaphernes, 21 f., 27, Persian 
satrap of lower Asia Minor from 
414 B.C., and also, after the death 
of Cyrus the Younger in 401, of 
maritime Asia Minor, till his 
deathin 359 B.0. 

Tithraustes, 27. After succeeding 
Tisaphernes in his satrapy, 
Tithraustes tried in vain to induce 
Agesilatis to return to Greece, and 
then stirred up a war in Greece 
against Sparta, in consequence of 
which Agesilatis was recalled. 

Trallians, 43, no tribe of this name 
is now known to liave lived in 
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Thrace, nor are they mentioned 
in Herodotus (vii. 110). 

Trebonius, 251, Caius T., tribune of 
the people in 55 B.G., and an 
instrument of the triumvirs. He 
was afterwards legate of Caesar 
in Gaul, and loaded with favours 
by him, but was one of the con- 
spirators against his life. 

Tullus, 275, Lucius Volcatius T., 
consul in 66 B.C., a moderate, who 
took no part in the civil war. 

Tyche, 485, a portion of what a 
tarch calls the ‘ outer city ”’ 
Syracuse, lying between pipes 
lae and Achradina. 


Vv 


Valentia, 159, an important town 
in 8.E. Spain, south of Saguntum. 
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Valerius, 147, Marcus V. Maximus, 
dictator in 494 B.c., defeated and 
triumphed over the Sabines. 

Vatinius, 251, Publius V., had been 
tribune of the people in 59 B.c., 
and was a paid creature of 
Caesar. He was one of Caesar’s 
legates in the civil war, and, after 
Pharsalus, was entrusted by him 
with high command in the Hast. 

Venusia, 515, a prosperous city of 
‘Apulia, a stopping place for 
travellers on the Appian Way 
from Rome to Brundisium, I[t 
was the birthplace of the poet 
Horace. 

Vibullius, 285, Lucius V. Rufus, a 
senator, captured by Caesar at 
Corfinium, at the outbreak of the 
war, and again in Spain, but 
pardoned both times. 
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ARISTOTLE: Potitics. H. Rackham. (4th Imp. revised.) 

ARISTOTLE: Propitems, W. S. Hett. 2 Vols. (2nd Imp. 
revised.) 
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ARISTOTLE: RHETORICA AD ALEXANDRUM (witl PRosLEMs. 
Vol. II.). H. Rackham. 

ARRIAN: HisTrory Of ALEXANDER and Inpica. Rev. E. Lliffe 
Robson. 2 Vols. (Vol. I. 37d Imp., Vol. Il. 2nd Imp.) 

ATHENAEVS:  DeEipnosopHIsTaE. C. B. Gulick. 7 Vols. 
(Vols. I., V., and VI. 2nd Imp.) 

Sr. Basin: Lerrers. R. J. Deferrari. 4 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 

Cattimacuus, Hymns and Epigrams, and LycopHron. A. W. 
Mair; Aratus. G. R. Mair. (2nd Imp.) 

CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. Rev. G. W. Butterworth. (3rd 
Imp.) 

CoLturnus. Cf. OPPIAN. 

Dargnis anD Cutor. Thornley’s Translation revised by 
J. M. Edmonds: and Partuenrus. S. Gaselee. (4th Imp.) 

DemostHeNnEs I: OLyntuiacs, Paitierics and Mrnor Ora. 
tions. I.-XVIl. anp XX. J. H. Vince. (2nd Imp.) 

DemostHENES IT: DE Corona and De Fatsa LEGaATIONE. 
C. A. Vince and J. H. Vince. (3rd Imp. revised.) 

DemostHENES IJI: MeEtrpias, ANDROTION, ARISTOCRATES, 
TimocraTEs and ArRistooErton, I. anp IJ. J. H. Vince. 
(2nd Imp.) 

DemosTHENES IV-VI: Private Orations and In NgaERAM. 
A. T. Murray. (Vol. IV. 2nd Imp.) 

DemostHENES VI] : FUNERAL SPEECH, ERotio Essay, Exorpia 
and Letrers. N. W. and N. J. DeWitt. 

Dio Cassius: Roman Hisrory. E. Cary. 9 Vola. (Vols. L. 
and II. 3rd Imp., Vols. III.-IX. 2nd Imp.) 

Dio Curysostom. J. W.Cohoon and H. Lamar Crosby. 5 Vols. 
(Vols. I.-III. 2nd Imp.) 

Dioporus SicuLvus. 12 Vols. Vols. 1.-VI. C. H. Oldfather. 
Vol. VII. C. L. Sherman. Vols. IX. and X. R. M. Geer. 
(Vols, I.-ITl. 2nd Imp.) 

Diocenes Larrtius. R. D. Hicks. 2 Vols. (Vol. I. 4th Imp., 
Vol. IJ. 3rd Imp.) 

Dionysius or Haticarnassus: Roman Anriquirizs. Spel- 
man’s translation revised by E. Cary. 7 Vols. (Vols. I.-IV. 
2nd Imp.) 

Epictetus. W. A. Oldfather. 2 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 

Evuriripes. A. S. Way. 4 Vols. (Vols. I. and II. 7th Imp., 
Til. and IV. 6th Imp.) Verse trans. 

Eusrsius: EcciesiasticaL History. Kirsopp Lake and 
J. E. L, Oulton, 2 Vols. (Vol. I. 3rd Imp., Vol. IL. 4th Imp.) 

GaLeN: ON THE Natural Facuttirs. A.J. Brock. (4th Imp.) 

Tor GREEK ANTHOLOGY. W.R. Paton. 5 Vols. (Vols. I. and 
Il. 5th Imp., Vol. II. 4th Imp., Vols. 1V. and V. 3rd Imp.) 

GREEK ELEGy aNnp lamBus with the ANacrronTEA. J. M. 
Edmonds. 2 Vols. (Vol. 1. 3rd Imp., Vol. Il. 2nd Imp.) 

Tur Greek Bucotio Ports (THEocrirus, Bron, Moscnrvs). 
J. M. Edmonds. (7th Imp. revised.) 

Greek MarHematicaL Works. Ivor Thomas. 2 Vols. (2nd 
Imp.) 

Herroves. Ci. THEOPHRASTUS: CHARACTERS. 
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Heropotus. A. D. Godley. 4 Vols. (Vols. 1.-III. 4th Imp.. 
Vol. 1V. 3rd Imp.) 

Hesiop anpD THE Homeric Hymns. H. G. Evelyn White. 
(7th Imp. revised and enlarged.) 

Hippocrates and the Fragments or HERAcLEITus. W. H. S. 
Jones and E. T. Withington. 4 Vols. (3rd Imp.) 

Homer: Iniap. A. T. Murray. 2 Vols. (Vol. L 7th Imp., 
Vol, I. 6th Imp.) 

Homer: Opyssey. A. T. Murray. 2 Vols. (8th Imp.) 

Isanus. E. W. Forster. (2nd Imp.) 

Isocrates. George Norlin and LaRue Van Hook. 3 Vols. 

St. Jopn DamMaSCENE: BartaaM anp IoasapH. Rev. G. R. 
Woodward and Harold Mattingly. (3rd Imp. revised.) 

JosepHus. H. St. J. Thackeray and Ralph Marcus. 9 Vols. 
Vols. I1.-VII. (Vol. V. 3rd Imp., Vol. VI. 2nd Imp.) 

Jutian. Wilmer Cave Wright. 3 Vols. (Vols. 1. and II. 3ra 
Imp., Vol. II]. 2nd Imp.) 

Lucian. A. M. Harmon. 8 Vols. Vols. 1.-V. (Vols. I. and 
Il. 4th Imp., Vol. III. 3rd Imp., Vols. IV. and V. 2nd Imp.) 

Lycopuron. Cf. CaLLimacHus. 

Lyra Grarca. J. M. Edmonds. 3 Vols. (Vol. I. 4th Imp.. 
Vol. Il. revised and enlarged, and III. 3rd Imp.) 

Lystas. W.R.M. Lamb, (2nd Imp.) 

ManerHo. W.G. Waddell: Protemy: Trrrasisios. F. E. 
Robbins. (2nd Imp.) 

Marous AurneLius. C. R. Haines. (4th Imp. revised.) 

MenanpEerR. F.G. Allinson. (3rd Imp. revised.) 

Mrynor Artic Orators (ANTIPHON, ANDOCIDES, Lycuraus, 
DemapDeEs, Dinarcuus, HyPErREIpEs). K. J. Maidment and 
J. O. Burrt. 2 Vols. (Vol. I. 2nd Imp.) 

Nonnos: Dionysiaca. W. H. D. Rouse. 3 Vols. (Vol. III. 
2nd Imp.) 

Oprian, CoLLUTHUS, TRYPHIODORUS. A.W. Mair. (2nd lmp.) 

Papyri. Non-Lirerary SeLections. A. 8. Hunt and C. C. 
Edgar. 2 Vols. (Vol. I, 2nd Imp.) Lirerary SELECTIONS. 
Vol. I. (Poetry). D.L. Page. (3rd Imp.) 

PartTHentius. Cf. DapHNis aND CHLOE. 

Pausanias: Descriprion oF GREECE. W. H. 8. Jones. 5 
Vols. and Companion Vol. arranged by R. E. Wycherley. 
(Vols. I, and III. 3rd Imp.,-Vols. I., 1V. and V. 2nd Imp.) 

Puro. 10 Vols. Vols. 1.-V.; F. H. Colson and Rev. G. H. 
Whitaker. Vols. VI.-IX.; F. H. Colson. (Vols. I.-III., 
V.-IX. 2nd Imp., Vol. IV. 3rd Imp.) 

PHILO: two supplementary Vols. (Translation only.) Ralph 
Marcus. 

PuiLosrratus: THE LirE oF APOLLONIUS oF Tyana. F. C. 
Conybeare. 2 Vols. (Vol. 1. 4th Imp., Vol. HU. 3rd Imp.) 
Pumosrratus: ImMa@ines; CaLListRarus: DESCRIPTIONS. 

A. Fairbanks. 

Puitostratus and Evunapius: Lives of THE SopuHistTs. 
Wilmer Cave Wright. (2nd Imp.) 

Pinpar. Sir J. E. Sandys. (7th Imp. revised.) 
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Piato: Crarmipes, ALcIBIADES, HipparcHus, THE Lovers, 
Treages, Mrvos and Eprnomis. W. R. M. Lamb. (2rd 
Imp.) 

Prato: Cratytus, PArMENIDES, Greater Hiprias, LEssER 
Hirrias. H.N. Fowler. (4th Imp.) 

Puato: EurHypHRo, ApoLoay, CRITO, PHAEDO, PHAEDRUS. 
H. N. Fowler. (11th Imp.) 

Prato: Lacues, Proracoras, Meno, Eurnypemus. W. R. M. 
Lamb. (3rd Imp. revised.) 

Prato: Laws. Rev. R. G. Bury. 2 Vols. (37rd Imp.) 

Prato: Lysis, Symposium, Goratas. W. R. M. Lamb. (5th 
Imp. revised.) 

Piuaro: Repusrio. Paul Shorey. 2 Vols. (Vol. I. 5th Imp., 
Vol. II. 3rd Imp.) 

Puato;: Statesman, Pattzpus. H.N. Fowler; lon. W.R. M. 
Lamb. (4th Imp.) 

Prato: THEAETETUS and Sopnist. H.N. Fowler. (4th Imp.) 

Piato: Trwarus, Cririas, Cuirorpno, Menexenus, MpisTuLag, 
Rev. R. G. Bury. (3rd Imp.) 

PrurarcH: Moranta. 14 Vols. Vols. 1-V. IF. C. Babbitt; 
Vol. VI. W.C. Helmbold; Vol. X. H.N. Fowler. (Vols. [., 
Ill., and X. 2nd Imp.) 

Prurarch: Tue Paratten Lives. 3B. Perrin. 11 Vols. 
(Vols. I., II., VI., VII., and XJ, 3rd Imp., Vols. IIL-V. and 
VIIL.-X. 2nd Imp.) 

Potygius. W.R. Paton. 6 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 

Procortus: History or tHe Wars. H. B. Dewing. 7 Vols. 
(Vol. I. 3rd Imp., Vols. 11.-VII. 2nd Imp.) 

Protemy: TeTRaBisLos. Cf. MANETHO. 

Quintus Smyrnazus. A. 8. Way. Verse trans. (3rd Imp.) 

Sextus Emprricus. Rev. R. G. Bury. 4 Vols. (Vol. L. 37d 
Imp., 111. 2nd Imp.) 

Sopnoctes. F. Storr. 2 Vols. (Vol. L. 10th Imp. Vol. {1. 6th 
Imp.) Verse trans. 

Srrapo: GroGrapny. Horace L. Jones. 8 Vols. (Vols. L., V., 
and VIII. 3rd Imp., Vols. I., ILI., IV., VI., and VII. 2nd Imp.) 

THropHrastus: CHaracrers, J. M. Edmonds. Herropes. 
etc. A. D. Knox. (3rd Imp.) 

TuHropuRastus: Enquiry inTO Puanrs. Sir Arthur Hort, 
Bart. 2 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 

THucypipes. C. F. Smith. 4 Vols, (Vol. I. 4th Imp., Vols. 
IL, ILl., and [V. 3rd Imp. revised.) 

TrypHioporus. Cf. OpPLan. 

XENOPHON: CyROPAEDIA. Walter Miller. 2 Vols. (Vol. J. 4th 
Imp., Vol. U1. 3rd Imp.) 

XENOPHON: HELLENICA, ANABASIS, APOLOGY, and S¥MPOSsIUM. 
CG. L. Brownson and O. J. Todd. 3 Vols. (Vols. I. and IIf. 
3rd Imp., Vol. 11. 4th Imp.) 

XENOPHON : MemonraBitia and Orconomicus. E.C. Marchant. 
(8rd Imp.) 

XENOPHON: Scripta Movora. E, C. Marchant. (2nd Imp). 
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